Susquehanna  in  Brief 

ENROLLMENT:  Approximately  1 .800  men  and  women,  from  nearly  30  states  and  a  dozen  countries. 
About  8  percent  are  international  or  students  of  color.  Eighty  percent  of  our  students  live  on  campus. 

L  < » <  AT  I  ON :  Sclinsgrove.  in  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania,  50  miles  north  of  Harrisburg,  90  minutes 
from  the  Pocono  ski  areas;  about  a  three-hour  drive  from  Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  New 
York  City;  and  about  a  four-hour  drive  from  Pittsburgh. 

Academic  Structure:  Undergraduate  university  with  three  schools:  School  of  Arts, 
Humanities  and  Communications;  School  of  Natural  and  Social  Sciences:  and  Sigmund  Weis 
School  of  Business.  Degrees:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Preprofessional  Programs:  Dentistry,  law,  medicine,  ministry,  teaching  and  veterinary 
medicine. 

Honors  Program:  Four-year  interdisciplinary  program  for  exceptional  students.  About  1 0 
percent  of  the  first-year  class  is  offered  admission. 

Facu  lt  y  :  The  student-faculty  ratio  is  about  14  to  1 .  Average  class  size  is  20.  Susquehanna  has  a 
faculty  of  about  150;  91  percent  of  full-time  faculty  have  a  doctorate  or  terminal  degree  in  their  field. 

Campus:  Georgian  architecture  and  hundreds  of  trees  create  an  attractive  campus  of  220  acres. 
More  than  50  buildings,  including  two  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  span  a  period 
of  more  than  140  years. 

Library:   Fully  automated  with  online  catalog,  multimedia  databases  and  electronic  indexes  to 
many  periodicals;  more  than  270,000  volumes  and  2,400  print  and  electronic  journals. 

Technology:   Fully  wired  campus  with  access  to  campus  Local  Area  Network  and  Internet 
from  every  residence  hall  room.  Apfelbaum  Hall,  a  high-technology  center,  offers  dataports  at  every 
seat.  Students  have  access  to  the  Internet,  e-mail  accounts  and  space  for  personal  Web  pages  with  no 
extra  technology  fees. 

Founded:    1 858.  Lutheran  affiliation.  We  welcome  people  of  all  religious  backgrounds  and  those 
with  no  religious  commitments.  Campus  groups  include  Catholic  Campus  Ministry,  Hillel,  and 
InterVarsity  Christian  Fellowship. 

Cariir   Services:  A  four-year  program  to  develop  professional  goals  and  job-seeking  skills. 
Includes  a  credit-bearing  career  planning  course,  plus  workshops,  individual  counseling,  internships, 
on-campus  interviews  and  other  connections  with  potential  employers. 

PLACEMEN!    RECORD:   Typically,  96  percent  of  the  graduating  class  are  placed  within  six 
months.  About  25  percent  of  liberal  arts  and  science  students  enter  graduate  or  professional  school 
immediately  after  Susquehanna. 

C AMPI  s   Life:   More  than  100  student  organizations.  22  Division  111  varsity  sports  and  a  nationally 
recognized  program  of  volunteer  service.  About  25  percent  of  students  join  four  national  sororities 
and  four  national  fraternities. 

Admission:  Competitive.  Nearly  90  percent  of  our  students  rank  in  the  top  two-fifths  of 
their  high  school  classes.  Most  score  between  1000  and  1300  on  the  SAT.  Honors  Program  candidates 
rank  in  the  top  10  percent  and  score  between  1 200  and  1 500  on  the  SAT.  Our  Write  Option  makes 
standardized  test  scores  optional  for  students  who  rank  in  the  top  20  percent  of  their  classes. 

F  IN  AN<  i  \  i  Aid:  More  than  half  of  Susquehanna's  students  receive  some  form  of  financial 
assistance.  We  also  award  scholarships,  regardless  of  need,  to  students  with  special  academic  or 
musical  talents. 
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Accreditation:  Susquehanna  is  fully  accredited  by  appropriate  state  and  regional  ac- 
crediting organizations,  including  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Education  programs  are  approved  by  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education.  The  Sigmund  Weis  School 
of  Business  is  accredited  by  AACSB  —  The  International  Association  for  Manage- 
ment Education.  The  Department  of  Music  is  accredited  by  the  National  Association 
of  Schools  of  Music,  and  the  Department  of  Chemistry  is  accredited  by  the  American 
Chemical  Society  The  accounting  program  is  registered  with  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  its  graduates  are  eligible  to  sit  for  the  New  York  State  licensure 
examination  in  Certified  Public  Accounting. 

Susquehanna  is  also  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education,  The  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  the  Associated 
New  American  Colleges  and  the  Lutheran  Education  Conference  of  North  America. 

Nondiscrimination  Policy:  Susquehanna  University  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
race,  religion,  national  or  ethnic  origin,  age,  gender  or  disability  in  its  educational  pro- 
grams, admission  practices,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  athletics,  other  school-ad- 
ministered activities  or  employment  practices.  This  is  in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act 
of  1990,  regulations  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  all  other  applicable  federal,  state 
and  local  statutes,  ordinances  and  regulations.  Compliance  inquiries  may  be  directed  to 
Dr.  Philip  Winger,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove,  Penn- 
sylvania 17870-1001,  570-372-4426;  or  to  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Catalog  Information:  This  catalog  is  not  to  be  considered  an  offer  to  enter  into  a  contract 
or  a  contractual  agreement  between  the  University  and  the  student  or  between  the  profes- 
sor and  the  student.  While  frequent  changes  are  not  probable,  the  administration  reserves 
the  right  to  make  any  changes  it  deems  necessary  and  acknowledges  that  under  certain 
circumstances  special  activities  of  the  University  or  part  of  the  University  community  might 
impinge  upon  the  normal  academic  schedule.  All  students  are  responsible  for  adherence  to 
the  University's  rules,  regulations  and  procedures,  whether  published  in  this  catalog,  the 
Student  Handbook,  or  other  official  media. 

Susquehanna  University  Bulletin  (USPS  530-060)  is  published  quarterly  by  Susquehanna 
University,  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania  1 7870- 1 00 1 .  Periodicals  postage  paid  at  Selinsgrove, 
PA.  POSTMASTER:  Send  address  changes  to  Susquehanna  University  Bulletin, 
Susquehanna  University,  514  University  Avenue,  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania  17870-1025. 
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An  online  version  of  this  catalog  can  be  found 
on  the  Susquehanna  University  Web  site  at  www.susqu.edu/catalog 
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University  Calendar  2001-2003 


Fall  Semester  2001 


August  23 
August  27 
August  27-28 
September  4 
September  5 
September  14 


October  5 

October  12 
October  13 
October  17 
November  20 
November  26 
December  7 
December  8 
December  8-9 
December  10 
December  13 


Thursday 

Monday 

Mon.  &  Tues. 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Friday 


Friday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Wednesday 

Tuesday 

Monday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sat.  &  Sun. 

Monday 

Thursday 


Spring  Semester  2002 


January  14 
January  14-15 
January  22 
January  23 
February  1 
March  1 
March  2 
March  11 
March  28 
April  1 
April  30 
May  1 
May  2 
May  6 
May  12 

May  13  -  June  8 
June  10 -July  27 


Monday 

Mon.  &  Tues. 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Friday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Thursday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Monday 

Sunday 


Orientation  begins.  Opening  Convocation 

Classes  begin,  8:00  a.m. 

Check  in  and  registration  confirmation 

Course  drop/add  ends 

Withdrawal  deadline  for  7-week  courses 

Withdrawal  deadline  for  14-week  courses 

Withdrawal  deadline  for  7-week  courses 

(new  first-year  students  only) 

Withdrawal  deadline  for  14- week  courses 

(new  first-year  students  only) 

Midterm  recess  begins,  4:05  p.m. 

Evening  Program  recess  begins  12  noon 

Midterm  recess  ends,  8:00  a.m. 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins,  4:05  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends,  8:00  a.m. 

Classes  end,  4:05  p.m. 

Evening  Program  classes  end,  12  noon 

Reading  Days 

Final  examinations  begin 

Final  examinations  end 


Classes  begin,  8:00  a.m. 

Check-in  and  registration  confirmation 

Course  drop/add  ends 

Withdrawal  deadline  for  7-week  courses 

Withdrawal  deadline  for  14-week  courses 

Spring  recess  begins,  4:05  p.m. 

Evening  Program  recess  begins,  12  noon 

Spring  recess  ends,  8:00  a.m. 

Easter  break  begins,  4:05  p.m. 

Easter  break  ends,  8:00  a.m. 

Classes  end,  4:05  p.m. 

Reading  Day 

Final  examinations  begin 

Final  examinations  end 

Baccalaureate  Service  and  Commencement 

Summer  Intensive  Term 

Summer  Session 


Religious  and  Other  Dates  to  Remember,  2001-2002 

September  17  Monday  Rosh  Hashanah  begins,  sundown 

September  26  Wednesday  Yom  Kippur  begins,  sundown 

January  21  Monday  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day 

February  13  Wednesday  Ash  Wednesday 

March  27  Wednesday  Passover  begins,  sundown 
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Academic  Calendar  2002-2003 


Fall  Semester  2002 


August  22 
August  26-27 
August  26 
September  3 
September  4 
September  13 


October  4 

October  1 1 
October  12 
October  16 
November  26 
December  2 
December  6 
December  7 
December  7-8 
December  9 
December  12 


Thursday 

Mon.  &  Tues. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Friday 


Friday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Wednesday 

Tuesday 

Monday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sat.  &  Sun. 

Monday 

Thursday 


Spring  Semester  2003 


January  13,  14 
January  13 
January  21 
January  22 
January  31 
February  28 
March  1 
March  10 
April  17 
April  22 
April  29 
April  30 
May  1 
May  5 
May  11 

May  12  -  June  7 
June  9  -  July  26 


Mon.  &  Tues. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Friday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Thursday 

Tuesday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Monday 

Sunday 


Opening  Convocation,  Orientation  begins 
Check  in  and  registration  confirmation 
Classes  begin,  8:00  a.m. 
Course  drop/add  ends 
Withdrawal  deadline  for  7-week  courses 
Withdrawal  deadline  for  14- week  courses 
Withdrawal  deadline  for  7-week  courses 
(new  first-year  students  only) 
Withdrawal  deadline  for  14-week  courses 
(new  first-year  students  only) 
Midterm  recess  begins,  4:05  p.m. 
Evening  Program  recess  begins  12  noon 
Midterm  recess  ends,  8:00  a.m. 
Thanksgiving  recess  begins,  4:05  p.m. 
Thanksgiving  recess  ends,  8:00  a.m. 
Classes  end,  4:05  p.m. 
Evening  Program  classes  end,  12  noon 
Reading  Days 
Final  examinations  begin 
Final  examinations  end 


Check-in  and  registration  confirmation 

Classes  begin,  8:00  a.m. 

Course  drop/add  ends 

Withdrawal  deadline  for  7-week  courses 

Withdrawal  deadline  for  14-week  courses 

Spring  recess  begins,  4:05  p.m. 

Evening  Program  recess  begins,  12  noon 

Spring  recess  ends,  8:00  a.m. 

Easter  break  begins,  4:05  p.m. 

Easter  break  ends,  8:00  a.m. 

Classes  end,  4:05  p.m. 

Reading  Day 

Final  examinations  begin 

Final  examinations  end 

Baccalaureate  Service  and  Commencement 

Summer  Intensive  Term 

Summer  Session 


Religious  and  Other  Dates  to  Remember,  2002-2003 

September  6  Friday  Rosh  Hashanah  begins,  sundown 

September  15  Sunday  Yom  Kippur  begins,  sundown 

January  20  Monday  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day 

March  5  Wednesday  Ash  Wednesday 

April  16  Wednesday  Passover  begins,  sundown 
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A  Susquehanna  Education 

Susquehanna  opened  in  1858  as  the  Missionary  Institute  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.  The  School  became  a  pioneer  in  coeducation  in  1 873  when  it  merged  with  the 
Susquehanna  Female  College.  In  1895,  the  Institute  became  Susquehanna  University. 
Today,  Susquehanna  is  a  selective,  residential,  undergraduate  university.  It  serves  a 
diverse  student  population  and  is  consistently  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  liberal 
arts  colleges  in  the  Northeast  in  several  well-known  guides  to  selective  colleges.  Here 
are  some  of  the  reasons  why: 

A  Strong  Liberal  Arts  Program  enhanced  by  equally  strong  professional  programs  in 
areas  like  business,  education  and  communications  provides  a  special  blend  at  Sus- 
quehanna. Our  education  builds  the  broad  base  of  knowledge  needed  to  be  an  edu- 
cated citizen  of  the  world  —  to  enjoy  debate,  to  appreciate  the  arts  and  music,  and  to 
understand  the  history  behind  international  conflict.  We  also  offer  the  specialized,  in- 
depth  preparation  students  need  to  succeed  in  graduate  or  professional  school  or  in 
a  job  after  graduation. 

Selective:  Susquehanna  admits  students  not  only  for  their  academic  abilities  but  also 
for  their  potential  contributions.  Artistic  performance  and  athletic  abilities,  leadership, 
and  community  service  all  enhance  campus  life.  The  University  recruits  faculty  with 
excellent  academic  credentials  —  91  percent  hold  the  doctorate  or  terminal  degree  in 
their  fields  —  and  a  proven  commitment  to  teaching. 

Residential:  Susquehanna  is  a  community  designed  for  living  and  learning.  Several 
residence  halls  contain  classrooms  and  faculty  offices;  others  have  seminar  rooms 
and  adjacent  faculty  apartments.  Students  organize  campus  activities  and  conduct 
student  government.  These  experiences  prepare  them  to  take  active  roles  in  the  larger 
world  community. 

Undergraduate:  A  Susquehanna  education  focuses  entirely  on  the  undergraduate 
years.  Faculty  advisors  are  readily  available  and  willing  to  spend  time  with  individual 
students.  Teaching  is  interactive.  Classes  are  usually  small  and  are  taught  by  well- 
respected  professors  who  encourage  lively  classroom  discussion.  Students  often 
work  together  to  solve  problems,  complete  projects  or  conduct  research.  Programs 
foster  personal  development  as  well  as  academic  competence. 

University:  Susquehanna  offers  three  separate  and  distinct  Schools  and  a  variety  of 
interdisciplinary  programs.  The  School  of  Arts,  Humanities  and  Communications  in- 
cludes majors  in  both  the  liberal  arts  and  those  emphasizing  practice  and  performance. 
Programs  include  education,  English,  history,  modern  languages,  philosophy,  reli- 
gion, art,  music,  and  communications  and  theatre  arts.  Collaborative  and  independent 
research  are  hallmarks  of  the  School  of  Natural  and  Social  Sciences,  which  offers 
programs  in  biology,  chemistry,  mathematical  and  computer  sciences,  economics,  geo- 
logical and  environmental  science,  physics,  political  science,  psychology  and  sociol- 
ogy. The  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business,  accredited  by  AACSB  International  -  The 
Association  to  Advance  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business,  focuses  on  a  global  economy 
with  rapidly  evolving  technology  as  preparation  for  positions  in  accounting,  informa- 
tion systems,  economics  and  management. 

Active  Learning:  Susquehanna's  faculty  place  a  high  value  on  effective  communica- 
tion; listening,  writing  and  speaking  are  essential  in  professional  and  personal  devel- 
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opment.  All  students  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  computers  and  have  access  to  a 
sophisticated  campus-wide  telecommunications  network.  Courses  focus  on  the  inter- 
cultural  nature  of  our  world.  Understanding  and  tolerance  for  diversity  are  goals  of  the 
residence  life  program.  All  students  have  many  opportunities  for  valuable  experience- 
based  learning;  internships,  study  abroad  and  the  University's  award-winning  com- 
munity service  programs  complement  their  studies. 

Community:  The  University's  historical  relationship  with  the  Lutheran  Church  also 
benefits  Susquehanna  and  its  students.  There  is  an  active,  broad-based  campus  min- 
istry. At  the  same  time,  the  Lutheran  tradition  is  a  diverse  and  accepting  one;  the 
campus  community  welcomes  individuals  of  all  religious  backgrounds  and  those  with 
no  religious  commitments.  Campus  groups  include  Catholic  Campus  Ministry,  the 
Gospel  Choir,  Hillel  and  the  Intervarsity  Christian  Fellowship.. 

Mission:  The  free  exploration  of  ideas  and  values  lies  at  the  heart  of  Susquehanna's 
central  mission:  to  educate  capable  undergraduate  students  for  productive  and  reflec- 
tive lives  of  achievement,  leadership  and  service  in  a  diverse  and  rapidly  changing 
world. 
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Elements  of  a  Susquehanna  Education 

There  are  three  major  elements  of  course  work  at  Susquehanna: 

-  The  Core  curriculum  forms  the  broad  liberal  arts  base  in  preparation  for  special- 
ized study  in  any  field.  Core  courses  are  spread  over  four  years  and  total  about 
one-third  of  the  graduation  requirements. 

-  Major  programs  build  on  the  Core  foundation  and  usually  total  another  one- 
third  of  courses  taken.  Majors  are  designed  to  provide  a  broad  introduction 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  each  field;  students  may  choose  departmental, 
interdisciplinary  or  self-designed  majors. 

-  Electives  typically  make  up  the  remaining  one-third  of  course  work.  These  may 
be  used  to  pursue  one  or  more  minors  or  a  second  major,  to  work  in  an  internship 
or  study  abroad  or  simply  to  develop  individual  interests  which  may  expand 
career  options. 

The  Core  Curriculum 

The  Core  is  required  of  all  Susquehanna  students  and  forms  the  broad  liberal  arts 
base  for  specialized  study  in  any  field.  All  Core  courses  emphasize: 

-  the  inter  connectedness  of  knowledge,  encouraging  students  to  cross  bound- 
aries between  disciplines: 

-  critical  thinking,  preparing  students  to  draw  sound  conclusions  from  observa- 
tion and  research,  and  to  apply  both  logic  and  insight  in  seeking  creative 
solutions  to  problems; 

-  education  for  citizens  of  the  world,  developing  in  students  an  understanding  of 
the  diverse  human  community;  and 

-  integration  of  the  learning  experience,  cultivating  each  student's  whole  mind, 
talents  and  capabilities. 

The  Core  is  organized  in  three  major  segments,  with  choices  in  each  area  shown 
on  pages  9  through  1 1 .  Honors  Program  students  complete  Core  requirements  through 
specially  designed  courses  shown  in  italics.  Course  descriptions  are  found  in  depart- 
mental sections  of  the  catalog. 


I.  Personal  Development.  These  courses  introduce  two  important  as- 
pects of  lifelong  learning:  wellness/fitness  and  career  planning.  They  are  included  in 
the  Core  requirements  to  help  students  adjust  to  college  life  and  to  prepare  for  healthy 
and  effective  futures. 

Personal  Development 

.5  semester  hour  PD:101  Wellness  (College  101) 

.5  semester  hour  PD:102  Fitness 

1  semester  hour  PD:  103  Career  Planning 

College  101  is  taken  in  the  first  seven  weeks  of  study;  the  Fitness  component  may 
be  taken  at  any  time  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  second  year.  Students  who  partici- 
pate for  one  semester  in  a  varsity  sport  are  considered  to  have  completed  the  Fitness 
requirement. 

The  Career  Planning  course  is  taken  in  the  fall  or  spring  of  the  second  year. 

II.  Intellectual  Skills.  This  area  of  the  Core  ensures  that  each  student  has 
the  opportunity  to  develop  and  demonstrate  the  skills  important  to  success  in  college: 
critical  thinking  and  writing;  mathematics  and  logic;  foreign  language  competency; 
and  computer  literacy. 

A.  Transition  Skills.  Placement  tests  in  mathematics  and  foreign  language  deter- 
mine the  beginning  level  of  study  for  each  student;  those  who  can  demonstrate  mas- 
tery may  earn  exemption  from  the  first  three  skill  requirements. 

Computer  Literacy  IS:  100  Using  Computers 

2  semester  hours 

Foreign  Language  The  introductory  101-102  or  103-104 

8  semester  hours  sequence  in  Chinese,  French,  German,  Greek, 

Italian,  Latin  or  Spanish 

Mathematics  or  Logic 

4  semester  hours         Management     MG:202  Business  Statistics 
Mathematics     MA:  1 1 1  Calculus  I 

MA:  141  Introduction  to  Statistics 
Philosophy     PL:  111  Introduction  to  Logic 
Psychology     PS:  123  Elementary  Statistics 

Critical  Thinking/Writing 

4  semester  hours  English      EN:  100  Writing  Seminar 

Honors     HO:  100  Thought 

B.  Continuing  Skills  Development.  To  develop  their  intellectual  skills  across 
the  curriculum,  all  students  complete  eight  semester  hours  in  writing-intensive  courses 
identified  in  each  semester's  registration  schedule.  Honors  Program  students  com- 
plete this  requirement  partly  through  HO:290  Sophomore  Essay  and  HO: 500  Senior 
Honors  Research.  Research-intensive  courses  develop  information  retrieval  skills 
utilizing  the  library  and  tools  for  electronic  access,  including  the  Internet.  These  skills 
are  introduced  in  Using  Computers  and  continue  to  be  developed  in  the  Writing 
Seminar  (or  Thought);  each  academic  department  then  offers  a  research-intensive 
course  for  majors,  which  focuses  on  the  tools  and  techniques  important  to  that  spe- 


cific  area  of  study. 

III.  Perspectives  011  the  World.  Courses  in  this  section  of  the  Core 
explore  the  past,  present  and  future  of  civilization.  They  include  the  experience  and 
contributions  of  women,  minorities  and  non-Western  cultures.  They  also  continue  to 
develop  the  basic  academic  skills. 

A.  Heritage.  Great  ideas,  creations,  events  and  people  that  have  shaped  history. 


History  Classics 

4  semester  hours        History 


Fine  Arts 

4  semester  hours 


Honors 


Art 


CL:260  Ancient  History 

HS:1 1 1  U.S.  History,  1763-1877 

HS:  112  U.S.  History,  1877-1990s 

HS:  131  Europe,  800- 1648 

HS:132  Europe,  1648-Present 

HS:151  Traditional  East  Asia 

HS:152  Modern  East  Asia 

HS:  1 7 1  African  Civilization 

HS:172  Early  Modern  Africa 

HS:  180  Latin  America,  1492-1825 

HO:340  Medieval  People  and  Culture 

or  other  history  course  with  Honors  designation 


Honors 
Literature 
4  semester  hours    Humanities 

Honors 


AR:101  Intro,  to  Art  History  I:  Prehistoric-Late  Middle  Ages 

AR:102  Intro,  to  Art  History  II:  Renaissance  to  Modern 

AR:305  Ancient  Art 

AR:306  Renaissance  Art  History 

AR:309  19th-century  Art  History 
Theatre  Arts    TH:133  British  Theatre 

TH:152  Introduction  to  Theatre 

TH:252  Theatre  History  I:  Beginnings  to  Shakespeare 

TH:253  Theatre  History  II:  Moliere  to  Present 
Music     MU:101  Introduction  to  Music 

MU:130  Rock  Music  and  Society 

MU:193  Women  in  Western  Music 

MU:250  Music  of  the  Classic  and  Romantic  Eras 
Film  Studies    FM:150  Introduction  to  Film 

FM:220  International  Film 

FM:230  American  Film  and  Culture 

fine  arts  course  with  Honors  designation 


EN:200  Literature  and  Culture 
HO:200  Thought  and  Civilization 


B.  Contemporary  World.  The  individual  in  modern  society  and  the  role  and 
impact  of  science  and  technology. 


Society  and  the  Individual 
4  semester  hours 

Diversity  Studies 
Economics 

Education 
Political  Science 


DS:100  Introduction  to  Diversity  Studies 
EC:  105  Elements  of  Economics 
EC:201  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
ED:  100  Introduction  to  Human  Geography 
PO:  1 1 1  Perspectives  on  American  Government/Politics 
PO:121  Perspectives  on  Comparative 
Government/Politics 


Psychology 
Sociology 


Women's  Studies 
Honors 


PO:131  Perspectives  on  World  Affairs 

PS:  101  Principles  of  Psychology 

PS:  151  Drugs,  Society  and  Behavior 

SO:  101  Principles  of  Sociology 

SO:  102  Social  Problems 

SO:  162  People  and  Culture 

WS:151  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies 

HO.240  Thought  and  the  Social  Sciences 


Science  and  Technology 
4  semester  hours 

Biology 


Chemistry 
Geo./Env.  Science 


Physics 


Honors 


Bl:010  Issues  in  Human  Biology 

BI:030  Field  Biology 

BI:040  Science  and  Technology 

BI:  101  Ecology,  Evolution  and  Heredity 

CHTOO  Chemical  Concepts 

CH:  101  College  Chemistry  I 

GS:101  Environmental  Geology 

GS:102  Environmental  Hazards 

PY:100  Astronomy  and  Classical  Physics 

PY:101  Introductory  Physics  I 

PY:203  Physics  of  Music 

HO:250  Thought  and  the  Natural  Sciences 


C.  Values.  Belief  and  behavior  systems  that  influence  culture  and  personal  choices. 
4  semester  hours 

Philosophy    PL:  101  Problems  in  Philosophy 

PL:  122  Resolving  Moral  Conflicts 
PL:210  Philosophy  of  Religion 
PL:241  Ancient  Philosophy 
PL:243  Modern  Philosophy 
Religion     RE:  101  The  Old  Testament 
RE:  103  The  New  Testament 
RE:  105  World  Religions 
RE:  107  Faiths  and  Values 
RE:  109  Religions  in  the  United  States 
RE:210  Philosophy  of  Religion 

D.  Futures.   How  history,  contemporary  trends  and  choices  may  affect  our  future. 
2  semester  hours 


Biology 

Communications 

Diversity  Studies 

Economics 

English 

Geo./Env.  Science 

Management 

Mathematics 

Modern  Languages 

Political  Science 

Philosophy 

Religion 

Sociology 

Women's  Studies 

Honors 


BI:413  Future  Trends  in  Biological  Research 

CO:393  Leaders  of  Tomorrow 

DS:400  Diversity  Encounters  for  a  Changing  World 

EC: 305  Perspectives  on  the  World  Economy 

EN:375  The  Future  of  the  Text 

GS:300  Future  of  the  World  Ocean 

MG:41 1  Scenarios  for  the  Practice  of  Business  in  the  Future 

FU:434  Artificial  Life 

FR:375,  GR:375,  SP:375  The  Future  of  the  Text 

PO:336  World  Order  Models 

PL:365  Philosophy  Futures:  Utopias  and  Dystopias 

RE:300  Apocalypticism 

SO:320  Society  and  the  Future:  American  Perspectives 

WS:500  Women  in  the  21st  Century 

HO.400  Senior  Futures  Seminar 


Sample  Course  Sequences.  Susquehanna  provides  sample  course  sequences  through- 
out this  catalog  to  offer  students  a  general  timeline  of  courses  and  activities  to  fulfill 
major  and  Core  curriculum  requirements.  All  students  consult  with  their  major  advi- 
sors to  develop  actual  schedules  based  on  requirements,  course  availability  and  indi- 
vidual needs.  In  many  cases  students  may  be  exempt  from  certain  Core  or  introductory 
level  courses  based  on  previous  advanced  course  work  in  high  school  or  performance 
on  placement  tests. 

Sample  Four- Year  Sequence:  Core  Curriculum  and  Honors  Core 

Core  Curriculum  Honors  Core  Curriculum 


College  101 

Fitness 

*Foreign  Language 

*  Mathematics/Logic 

*  Using  Computers 
Writing  Seminar 
History,  Social  Science 

or  Natural  Science 
(Major  and/or  elective) 


First  Year 

College  101 

Fitness 

*Foreign  Language 

*Mathematics/Logic 

*Using  Computers 

Thought 

Thought  and  the  Social  Sciences 

or  Thought  and  the  Natural  Sciences 
(Major  and/or  electives) 


Literature  and  Culture 
History,  Social  Science 

or  Natural  Science 
Career  Planning 
Writing  Intensive  Course 
(Major  and/or  electives) 


Second  Year 

Thought  and  Civilization 
Thought  and  the  Social  Sciences 

or  Thought  and  the  Natural  Sciences 
Career  Planning 
Sophomore  Essay 
(Major  and/or  electives) 


Values 

History,  Social  Science 

or  Natural  Science 
Fine  Arts 

Writing  Intensive  Course 
(Internship  or  study  abroad 

or  major  and/or  electives) 


Third  Year 

Honors  Values 
Honors  History 

Honors  Fine  Arts 
Writing  Intensive  Course 
(Internship  or  study  abroad 
or  major  and/or  electives) 


Futures 

Writing  Intensive  Course 
(Major  and/or  electives) 


Fourth  Year 

Honors  Futures  Seminar 
Senior  Honors  Research 
(Major  and/or  electives) 


*  Students  who  have  mastered  these  skills  may  be  exempt  from  these  courses. 


Study  in  Depth:  Majors  and  Minors 


Majors  offered  at  Susquehanna 

SCHOOL  OF  ARTS,  HUMANITIES 
AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Art 

Art  History 

Communications  and  Theatre  Arts, 

emphases  in: 

Broadcasting 

Communications  Studies 

Corporate  Communications 

Journalism 

Mass  Communications 

Musical  Theatre 

Public  Relations 

Speech  Communication 

Theatre  Arts 
English 
French 
German 
History 
Music 
Philosophy 
Religion 
Spanish 
Writing 

Bachelor  of  Music 

Church  Music 
Music  Education 
Performance 

Bachelor  of  Science 

*Education,  emphases  in: 
Elementary  /Early  Childhood 
Elementary  K-6 
^Secondary  certification  is  available 
for  many  majors,  see  page  51. 

ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

Susquehanna  also  offers  an  evening 
associate  degree  program  for  adults 
pursuing  part-time  studies.  For  more 
information,  see  page  233. 


Susquehanna  University 


SCHOOL  OF  NATURAL  AND 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Chemistry 
Computer  Science 
Economics,  emphases  in: 

Financial  Economics 

General  Economics 

Global  Economy  and  Financial  Markets 
Geological  and  Environmental  Science 
Mathematics 
Physics 

Political  Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Computer  Science 

Geological  and  Environmental  Science 

Physics 

SIGMUND  WEIS  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Information  Systems 
Bachelor  of  Science 

Accounting 

Business  Administration,  emphases**  in: 

Finance 

Global  Management 

Human  Resource  Management 

Marketing 
**a  minor  in  information  systems  may 

substitute  for  an  emphasis 
Economics,  emphases  in: 

Business  Economics 

Macroeconomics  and  Global  Markets 

INTERDISCIPLINARY 

International  Studies  (B.A.),  emphases  in: 
Art  History 
Economics 

Geological  and  Environmental  Science 
History 
Literature 
Management 
Modern  Languages 
Philosophy/Religion 
Political  Science 
Women's  Studies  . , 


Choosing  a  Major.  Some  students  declare  their  major  when  they  enter  Susquehanna. 
Many  others  prefer  to  wait  and  investigate  a  number  of  fields  before  deciding.  Sus- 
quehanna welcomes  and  encourages  these  undecided  students.  Students  may  pur- 
sue a  "Liberal  Arts  -  Open"  option  for  their  first  two  years.  During  this  time,  faculty 
advisors,  department  heads  and  the  Center  for  Career  Services  can  assist  them  to 
choose  or  design  a  major  which  satisfies  their  interests  and  goals. 

To  make  sure  they  can  complete  degree  requirements  within  the  normal  four-year 
period  of  study,  students  must  declare  a  major  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
Those  seeking  to  enter  accounting  or  business  majors  must  have  a  grade  average  of 
B  or  better  in  course  work  at  Susquehanna  and  secure  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business.  Those  seeking  to  enter  teacher  education  pro- 
grams must  have  a  grade  average  of  3.0  or  better  and  secure  the  approval  of  the 
department.  Those  seeking  to  major  in  music  must  audition  successfully  with  the 
music  faculty  prior  to  admission. 

Departmental  Majors.  Departmental  majors  typically  consist  of  eight  to  twelve  courses 
or  32  to  48  semester  hours.  Requirements  may  include  courses  from  related  disciplines. 
Music  education,  elementary  education,  computer  science,  information  systems,  math- 
ematics, accounting  and  business  administration  require  more  than  48  semester  hours; 
students  choosing  these  majors  should  do  so  early  and  plan  carefully  to  complete  them 
in  four  years.  Students  must  complete  at  least  half  of  their  major  course  work  at  Susque- 
hanna. 

Dual  Majors.  Students  pursue  dual  majors  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Many  have  a 
strong  interest  in  more  than  one  field;  others  feel  that  a  second  major  will  better 
prepare  them  for  their  profession.  Students  seeking  to  declare  a  dual  major  must  have 
the  approval  of  both  departments  and  plan  their  program  with  a  faculty  advisor  from 
each.  Because  completing  two  majors  is  demanding,  the  University  expects  candi- 
dates to  have  a  strong  academic  record.  Most  dual  majors  can  be  completed  in  four 
years,  but  additional  time  may  be  needed  depending  on  the  particular  combination  of 
majors  proposed  and  the  student's  academic  level  when  making  this  decision. 

Students  pursuing,  within  the  same  area,  ("area"  to  be  designated  by  the  two- 
letter  introductory  code,  such  as  CO,  TH,  MA,  CS)  two  emphases,  two  majors,  two 
minors,  or  a  major  and  a  minor  may  not  apply  the  same  course  to  two  of  these 
programs.  If  a  student  is  earning  an  interdisciplinary  minor,  at  least  18  semester  hours 
of  that  minor  must  not  be  counted  toward  the  student's  major.  If  a  student  is  earning 
an  interdisciplinary  major,  no  more  than  eight  semester  hours  of  that  major  may  be 
counted  toward  a  second  major  or  a  minor. 

Self-Designed  Majors.  Students  whose  interests  cross  traditional  departmental  lines, 
and  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  possibility  of  a  dual  major,  may  design  their  own  majors 
under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  advisor  and  sponsoring  department.  Students  who  un- 
dertake this  challenge  work  with  the  advisor  to  prepare  a  proposed  study  plan.  The  plan 
includes  the  proposals  relevance  to  academic  goals  and  career  interests  and  the  bachelors 
degree  to  be  received.  (Note:  Because  of  accreditation  standards,  self-designed  majors 
may  not  receive  the  B.S.  degree  in  business,  the  B.M.  in  music,  or  the  B.S.  in  elementary 
education;  students  may  pursue  the  B.A.  degree  in  business  or  music.)  Approved  plans 
reflect  the  coherence  and  depth  of  a  traditional  major  and  may  be  organized  around  a 
central  theme  or  focus.  A  self-designed  major  should  include  between  48  and  60  semester 
hours,  with  approximately  20  to  24  semester  hours  coming  from  a  single  department. 
Other  degree  requirements,  such  as  the  University  Core,  remain  in  effect  for  students 
pursuing  self-designed  majors  and  should  be  included  in  the  plan  of  study.  The  plan 
must  be  approved  by  the  sponsoring  departments  and  the  dean  of  the  School. 

Students  may  apply  for  a  self-designed  major  any  time  after  completing  at  least  16 
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semester  hours,  but  not  after  the  completion  of  64  semester  hours  (end  of  sophomore 
year).  Normally,  at  least  a  2.5  GPA  is  expected.  Professor  of  Political  Science  James 
Blessing  is  the  advisor  for  self-designed  majors. 

Accelerated  Degree  Options.  Most  majors,  with  the  exception  of  accounting,  educa- 
tion and  music,  adapt  to  Susquehanna's  accelerated  degree  option,  which  allows 
highly  motivated  students  to  complete  degree  requirements  in  three  or  three  and  one- 
half  years  of  study.  For  further  details,  see  page  214  in  the  Academic  Regulations 
section  or  contact  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Academic  Minors  at  Susquehanna 

The  major-minor  combination  often  allows  students  to  combine  a  field  of  study  cho- 
sen for  their  special  interests  with  a  field  chosen  for  its  practicality.  Such  combinations 
often  broaden  possible  career  outcomes.  A  minor  can  also  represent  a  particular  skill 
that  may  give  students  a  competitive  edge  in  the  job  market,  such  as  proficiency  in  a 
foreign  language.  Susquehanna  offers  more  than  45  minors.  Most  consist  of  four  to 
six  courses,  or  16  to  24  semester  hours,  of  concentrated  study  in  a  specific  field 
beyond  the  Core  requirement.  Students  who  complete  a  minor  will  have  it  noted  on 
their  permanent  academic  records.  If  a  student  chooses  an  interdisciplinary  minor,  at 
least  18  semester  hours  of  that  minor  must  not  be  credited  toward  the  students  major. 


SCHOOL  OF  ARTS,  HUMANITIES 
AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Applied  Music 

Art  History 

Broadcasting 

Classical  Studies 

English 

French 

German 

Greek 

History 

Journalism 

Latin 

Mass  Communications 

Music  Theory/Literature 

Philosophy 

Public  Relations 

Religion 

Spanish 

Speech  Communication 

Studio  Art 

Theatre  Arts 

Writing 

SCHOOL  OF  NATURAL  AND 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Actuarial  Science 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Computer  Science 

Economics 


Geological  and  Environmental  Science 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Sociology 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

Accounting 
Business 
Economics 
Information  Systems 

INTERDISCIPLINARY  MINORS 

Athletic  Training 

Diversity  Studies 

Film  Studies 

Health  Care  Studies 

Human  Resource  Management 

International  Business  and 
Foreign  Language 

International  Studies 
with  focuses  in: 
European  Studies 
Global  Cultural  Heritage 
International  Economics  and 

Political  Relations 
International  Politics 
Non-Western  Studies 

Jewish  Studies 

Legal  Studies 

Women's  Studies 


Susquehanna  University 
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Preprofessional  Programs 


Prelaw.  Susquehanna  students  have  an  outstanding  acceptance  and  achievement 
record  at  a  wide  variety  of  law  schools  across  the  country.  The  American  Association 
of  Law  Schools  recommends  several  program  emphases  for  students  interested  in 
attending  law  school.  These  include  oral  and  written  communication,  critical  under- 
standing of  the  human  institutions  and  values  with  which  the  law  deals,  and  creative 
thinking  skills.  Traditional  foundations  for  careers  in  law  have  been  majors  in  such 
fields  as  economics,  English,  history,  philosophy  and  political  science.  Business  and 
accounting  majors  also  represent  excellent  preparations  for  careers  in  law.  The  grow- 
ing fields  of  medical  and  environmental  law  invite  science  and  psychology  majors. 
Students  preparing  for  law  careers  may  also  want  to  minor  in  legal  studies.  Students 
should  declare  this  minor  as  sophomores  to  ensure  that  required  courses  will  fit  into 
their  program.  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science  Michele  DeMary  is  the  prelaw 
advisor. 

Premedicine  and  other  Prehealth  Professions.  Susquehanna  graduates  have  suc- 
cessfully pursued  advanced  degrees  in  medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  op- 
tometry, chiropractic  medicine,  podiatry,  and  physical  therapy.  The  Health  Profes- 
sions Advising  Committee,  chaired  by  Associate  Professor  of  Biology  Margaret  Peeler, 
coordinates  the  preparation  of  students  for  professional  schools  in  these  areas  by 
advising  students  about  career  opportunities  in  the  health  professions,  establishing 
internship  experiences,  and  supervising  the  application  process. 

Successful  candidates  for  admission  to  medical  school  and  other  health  profes- 
sional schools  must  demonstrate  a  strong  level  of  competence  in  science.  Most  stu- 
dents pursue  science  majors  such  as  biology  and  biochemistry.  However,  students 
can  pursue  any  major,  provided  they  complete  the  science  prerequisites,  which  com- 
monly include  at  least  one  year  of  biology,  and  one  year  each  of  chemistry,  organic 
chemistry,  and  physics.  Students  should  consult  the  catalog  descriptions  of  their 
majors  of  interest  to  determine  the  recommended  sequence  of  courses.  In  addition  to 
the  academic  advising  students  receive  within  their  major  department,  the  Health 
Professions  Advising  Committee  also  consults  with  students  as  they  plan  schedules 
and  progress  through  their  major.  Candidates  for  professional  schools  must  maintain 
high  grade  point  averages  and  score  well  on  standardized  aptitude  tests,  such  as  the 
MCAT.  which  are  normally  taken  during  the  junior  year.  Students  are  strongly  encour- 
aged to  complete  all  prerequisite  courses  by  the  end  of  their  junior  year  and  to  prepare 
thoroughly  for  these  exams. 

Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  investigate  their  career  options  through 
internships.  Susquehanna  students  have  numerous  opportunities  for  internships  in- 
cluding participation  in  a  semester-long  program  at  Sunbury  Community  Hospital  as 
well  as  service  learning  and  travel  options  focusing  on  medicine  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  Sophomore  and  junior  years  are  the  ideal  times  for  these  internship  experi- 
ences. 

Preministry  and  Church  Occupations.  Susquehanna  has  a  special  interest  in  prepar- 
ing students  for  service  in  the  church.  This  service  can  include  the  ordained  ministry, 
parish  work,  the  diaconate,  social  ministry  and  ministry  in  music.  These  career  goals 
typically  require  graduate  study.  While  students  may  major  in  any  field,  they  are 
encouraged  to  emphasize  the  broadening  aspects  of  the  liberal  arts.  Susquehanna's 
historic  relationship  with  the  Lutheran  Church  attracts  many  students  to  its  service, 
but  graduates  have  also  entered  service  in  many  other  denominations.  Chaplain  Mark 
Wm.  Radecke  can  give  advice  on  the  many  options  available  in  this  area. 
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Joint  Degree  Programs 


Susquehanna  has  established  joint  degree  programs  with  several  universities  to  ex- 
pand opportunities  for  Susquehanna  students.  These  programs  allow  interested  stu- 
dents a  special  combination  of  liberal  arts  and  professional  studies.  Joint  degree 
candidates  typically  study  in  Susquehanna's  liberal  arts  programs  for  two  to  three 
years.  They  then  transfer  to  a  more  specialized  university  to  earn  a  professional  de- 
gree. 

Allied  Health.  Students  complete  two  years  at  Susquehanna  followed  by  two  years  at 
Thomas  Jefferson  University  in  Philadelphia.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  students 
earn  the  B.S.  degree  in  nursing,  laboratory  sciences  (cytotechnology,  cytogenetic 
technology,  medical  technology),  diagnostic  imaging,  or  occupational  therapy.  Stu- 
dents may  also  earn  the  M.S.  degree  in  physical  therapy  at  the  end  of  a  fifth  year.  For 
information,  contact  Associate  Professor  of  Biology  Thomas  Peeler. 

Dentistry.  Students  interested  in  dentistry  may  pursue  a  joint  degree  program  with 
Temple  University  School  of  Dental  Medicine.  Students  in  this  program  complete 
three  years  at  Susquehanna  University,  including  all  of  the  Core  Curriculum  require- 
ments along  with  44  credits  of  either  the  biology  or  biochemistry  major.  In  the  third 
year,  students  apply  to  Temple  School  of  Dental  Medicine,  and,  if  accepted,  receive 
their  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  Susquehanna  following  successful  completion 
of  the  first-year  curriculum  in  dental  school. 

Engineering.  Students  complete  three  years  of  pre-engineering  course  work  at  Sus- 
quehanna followed  by  two  years  at  Pennsylvania  State  University,  a  total  of  five  years 
of  study.  To  enter  this  program,  students  must  have  at  least  a  B+  average  and  the 
approval  of  both  institutions.  Specialties  available  include  bioengineering;  chemical, 
civil,  urban,  computer,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering;  materials  science  and 
systems  science.  Interested  students  should  contact  Professor  of  Physics  Fred  Grosse 
prior  to  second-term  registration  or  as  early  as  possible  in  the  first  year  of  study. 

Forestry  and  Environmental  Management.  Students  who  successfully  complete  three 
years  of  course  work  at  Susquehanna  may,  with  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty 
advisor,  be  accepted  by  Duke  University's  School  of  Forestry  and  Environmental 
Studies.  Two  years  of  graduate  study  lead  to  a  Master  of  Forestry  (M.F)  or  Master  of 
Environmental  Management  (M.E.M.)  degree.  Students  also  earn  the  Susquehanna 
B.A.  after  completing  the  appropriate  number  of  additional  credit  hours  at  Duke.  Inter- 
ested students  should  contact  Associate  Professor  of  Biology  George  Boone. 

ROTC.  The  Army's  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  program  prepares  college  gradu- 
ates for  entry-level  positions  within  the  United  States  Army.  Many  graduates  serve 
for  extended  periods  on  active  duty  with  the  regular  army;  others  pursue  civilian 
careers  while  serving  part-time  in  the  Army  Reserve  or  National  Guard.  ROTC  stu- 
dents are  eligible  for  an  academic  stipend  and  scholarship  assistance  (see  Financial 
Aid  information  on  page  244.)  Susquehanna  participates  in  the  ROTC  program  cen- 
tered at  Bucknell  University.  Further  information  is  available  on  page  205  or  by  con- 
tacting the  Department  of  Military  Science  at  Bucknell  University  at  570-577-1246. 
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Active  Learning 


Susquehanna  encourages  all  students  to  participate  in  some  form  of  experience-based 
learning.  Opportunities  include  internships  and  practica,  urban  study  programs,  inter- 
national study  and  work,  and  public  service  through  the  Center  for  Service  Learning 
and  Volunteer  Programs.  Experience  of  this  sort  not  only  makes  classroom  learning 
more  meaningful  but  also  helps  in  the  process  of  career  development.  Experience  often 
leads  to  employment  after  graduation. 

INTERNSHIPS 

Most  academic  disciplines  offer  internships  during  the  junior  or  senior  year.  These  work 
experiences  allow  students  to  apply  what  they  have  learned  in  courses  to  the  real  world 
of  professional  organizations.  A  faculty  director  and  a  supervisor  in  the  place  of  work 
design  internships  together  and  each  evaluates  the  student's  performance  following 
completion  of  the  internship.  While  academic  good  standing  (2.0  or  better)  is  required  for 
all  internships,  many  departments  require  a  2.5  or  better  for  internship  approval. 

Before  arranging  an  internship,  the  student  consults  the  academic  department  in 
which  credit  is  to  be  earned.  Department  faculty  must  approve  the  student  for  internship 
placement  and  determine  the  nature  of  the  academic  responsibilities  and  the  amount  of 
credit.  Candidates  then  formally  apply  through  the  Center  for  Career  Services  by  the  end 
of  the  semester  prior  to  the  work  assignment.  Students  register  for  the  internship  credit  in 
the  semester  in  which  the  grade  is  to  be  earned  as  part  of  the  full-time  course  load. 

Students  participating  in  summer  internships  for  academic  credit,  or  part-time 
students,  pay  50  percent  tutition  on  a  credit-hour  basis.  Normally,  the  University 
awards  1-4  credits  for  a  summer  internship. 

Also  available  are  non-credit  internships  which  can  be  placed  on  the  academic  transcript. 
For  more  information  on  this  option,  please  contact  the  Center  for  Career  Services. 

Whether  attempting  the  internship  for  credit  or  not,  students  must  complete  a 
Student  Learning  Contract,  to  be  turned  in  to  the  Center  for  Career  Services,  BEFORT 
beginning  their  internship. 

Practica  are  typically  unpaid  work  assignments  required  in  conjunction  with  a  major 
program.  Student  teaching  within  the  education  department  is  one  example  of  a  practicum 
experience.  Practica  typically  involve  supervised  experience  and  training  in  professional, 
academic,  clinical,  community  and  research  settings.  Faculty  from  their  major  department 
inform  and  guide  students  in  the  practicum  requirements.  Internships  or  practica  are 
possible  for  any  Susquehanna  student  who  meets  the  basic  eligibility  requirements. 
Interested  students  should  consult  their  faculty  advisors  or  department  heads. 

Externships.  Additional  opportunities  for  freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors  are  avail- 
able through  EXPLORE,  the  Susquehanna  Externship  Program.  The  University  de- 
signed EXPLORE  to  increase  a  student's  career  awareness.  The  externships  are  short- 
term,  one-  to  two- week  experiences  in  a  work  setting  related  to  the  student's  career 
plans.  The  student  observes  a  professional  at  the  work  site,  either  spending  time  with 
one  person  or  rotating  assignments  to  investigate  the  variety  of  careers.  Students 
interested  in  the  EXPLORE  option  should  contact  the  Center  for  Career  Services. 

The  Washington  Center,  described  more  fully  on  page  20,  offers  both  summer  and 
academic  year  placements  in  the  nation's  capital.  In  either  case,  students  work  ap- 
proximately 35  hours  per  week  in  a  government,  business,  or  non-profit  setting  and 
take  one  course  at  the  Center.  They  earn  16  hours  of  credit  for  a  semester  internship  or 
12  hours  for  a  ten-week  summer  internship.  Interested  students  should  contact  the 
Center  for  Career  Services. 
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The  Philadelphia  Center,  described  more  fully  below,  offers  academic  year  place- 
ments in  Philadelphia.  Students  spend  four  days  per  week  in  one  of  more  than  700  field 
placements.  They  also  participate  in  city  and  elective  seminars  to  earn  16  semester 
hours.  Interested  students  should  contact  the  Center  for  Career  Services. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDY  PROGRAMS 

Study  Abroad.  More  and  more  Susquehanna  students  choose  to  complement  their 
learning  with  study  and/or  internship  experiences  abroad.  Susquehanna  offers  a  wide 
range  of  programs  around  the  world  to  suit  student  interests,  fields  of  study,  and 
foreign  language  preparation.  Many  programs  are  offered  in  the  English  language  — 
even  in  countries  where  English  is  not  an  official  language. 

To  be  eligible,  students  must  have  at  least  a  2.5  grade  point  average,  although  many 
specific  programs  may  have  higher  requirements.  They  also  need  approval  of  their  major 
advisor  and  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  for  the  courses  selected  at  another  university. 

A  full  year  of  study  abroad  is  usually  equivalent  to  a  year  of  academic  credit  at 
Susquehanna.  The  University  does  not  calculate  grades  earned  abroad  into  a  student's 
cumulative  GPA  at  Susquehanna.  Interested  students  should  contact  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Scott  Manning,  director  of  international  study  programs,  early  in  their  academic 
career,  preferably  during  the  first  year  of  study. 

Internship  Programs  Abroad.  To  accommodate  the  increasing  interest  in  career  prepa- 
ration and  career-related  work  experiences  as  part  of  the  academic  program,  Susque- 
hanna encourages  students  to  take  advantage  of  a  wide  variety  of  internship  experi- 
ences available  overseas.  Students  receive  no  salary  but  may  receive  academic  credit 
for  their  experience.  Internship  deadlines  often  precede  other  study  abroad  program 
deadlines,  so  it  is  important  to  make  plans  early. 

Internships  are  arranged  on  an  individual  basis.  Susquehanna  University  cannot 
guarantee  positions  for  all  interested  students  because  of  economic  circumstances  and 
other  factors  over  which  the  University  has  little  control.  Internships  abroad  are  open  to 
students  in  any  major  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  interests.  Internship  options  include 
summer  programs  (six  weeks  minimum),  a  semester,  or  a  semester  plus  a  summer.  Contact: 
Assistant  Professor  Scott  Manning,  director  of  international  study  programs. 

OFF-CAMPUS  STUDY  PROGRAMS 

Lutheran  College  Washington  Consortium  Semester  in  Washington.  Susquehanna 
University  joins  13  other  Lutheran  colleges  to  sponsor  a  semester  in  Washington,  D.C. 
During  the  semester,  students  take  a  two  seminar  courses  that  are  chosen  from  a  selec- 
tion of  elective  offerings.  Students  are  also  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  a  30-hour-a-week 
internship,  which  they  arrange  in  consultation  with  their  advisor.  Susquehanna  students 
have  completed  internships  at  the  White  House,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Cable  News 
Network,  the  National  Organization  for  Women,  and  various  Congressional  and  govern- 
ment offices  as  well  as  other  public  and  private  agencies.  Credit  earned  totals  16  semester 
hours.  Each  summer  an  abbreviated  eight-semester-hour  program  is  offered.  Interested 
students  should  contact  Professor  of  Sociology  J.  Thomas  Walker. 

The  Philadelphia  Center  Program  provides  students  an  opportunity  to  work  and 
study  in  the  heart  of  America's  fifth  largest  city.  Students  are  placed  in  one  of  more 
than  700  field  placements,  participate  in  a  city  seminar  and  complete  an  elective  semi- 
nar while  earning  16  credits.  Placements  are  available  in  the  applied  arts,  fine  arts, 
economics,  finance,  management,  marketing,  advertising,  corporate  communications, 
TV/radio,  public  relations,  law/government,  medicine,  physical  science,  psychology, 
social  services  and  education.  Additional  information  is  available  in  the  Center  for 
Career  Services  at  Susquehanna  University. 
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The  Washington  Center  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  work  in  a  wide  variety  of 
professional  settings  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  greater  metropolitan  area.  Work  as- 
signments are  tailored  to  the  student's  specific  career  interests.  The  University  en- 
courages students  from  all  fields,  including  the  arts,  natural  and  social  sciences,  hu- 
manities, and  business,  to  participate.  The  Center  also  offers  special  programs  for 
women,  minority  students  and  those  interested  in  environmental  issues.  For  informa- 
tion contact  Susquehanna  University's  Center  for  Career  Services. 

The  Washington  Semester  is  a  cooperative  arrangement  permitting  students  to  spend 
a  semester  in  residence  at  the  American  University  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  opportu- 
nity cultivates  a  deeper  understanding  of  American  politics  and  law,  international 
business,  justice,  journalism,  international  environment,  and  foreign  or  economic  policy. 
The  program  consists  of  a  seminar,  an  individual  research  project  or  elective  course  at 
American  University,  and  an  internship  in  a  public  or  private  agency.  To  be  eligible,  a 
student  must  have  at  least  junior  level  standing  and  a  minimum  2.5  grade  point  aver- 
age, have  successfully  completed  the  appropriate  course  work  and  have  demonstrated 
research  skills.  By  contract  with  American  University,  course  grades  earned  are  calcu- 
lated into  the  student's  GPA  at  Susquehanna.  Internship  grades  are  recorded  only  as 
S  or  U.  Interested  students  should  contact  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

The  United  Nations  Semester  offers  the  opportunity  to  study  international  politics 
through  direct  contact  with  the  United  Nations  and  its  related  agencies.  Drew  University 
sponsors  this  program.  It  includes  a  seminar  on  the  United  Nations,  an  individual  re- 
search project  on  some  aspect  of  the  U.N.,  and  additional  courses  from  the  Drew  curricu- 
lum, or  an  internship  with  the  United  Nations  or  related  organizations.  The  U.N.  Semester 
is  offered  only  in  the  fall  semester  and  has  a  March  15  deadline  for  application.  To  be 
eligible,  students  should  have  junior  or  senior  level  standing,  at  least  a  2.7  GPA,  and  must 
have  successfully  completed  at  least  one  course  in  international  relations.  By  contract 
with  Drew  University,  grades  earned  are  calculated  into  the  student  s  GPA  at  Susque- 
hanna. Interested  students  should  contact  the  Department  of  Political  Science.. 

INTERNATIONAL  and  OFF-CAMPUS  STUDY  POLICY  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  following  policies  and  procedures  apply  to  off-campus  study  for  credit: 

1.  Students  planning  off-campus  study  may  choose  from  a  list  of  University  ap- 
proved programs,  or,  if  they  wish  to  study  in  a  non-approved  program,  take  the 
steps  listed  in  the  following  section  #6. 

2.  For  approved  programs,  a  Susquehanna  faculty  member  from  the  appropriate 
department  must  pre-approve  specific  courses  for  which  students  wish  to  receive 
transfer  credit  at  Susquehanna.  Students  also  must  complete  required  forms  with 
the  director  of  international  study  programs. 

3.  Students  will  be  charged  Susquehanna  University  tuition,  activity,  and  health  fees 
during  any  semester  in  which  they  study  off  campus  in  an  approved  program.  In 
order  to  participate  in  Susquehanna's  study  abroad  program,  the  Business  Office 
requires  that  current  tuition  accounts  be  paid  in  full.  In  addition,  each  student  may 
be  required  to  pay  a  deposit  to  the  program  for  which  he  or  she  plans  to  attend.  That 
deposit  will  be  credited  to  the  cost  of  tuition  for  students  who  present  the  Business 
Office  required  proof  of  the  deposit  payment  in  the  form  of  a  cancelled  check  or  a 
receipt  from  the  approved  off-campus  study  program.  Questions  regarding  this 
policy  can  be  directed  to  the  Business  Office  at  570-372-4060. 

4.  Students  in  approved  off-campus  study  programs  will  be  eligible  for  all  forms  of 
financial  aid  and  scholarships,  except  student  employment.  They  may  receive  SU 
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financial  aid  and  scholarship  assistance  for  up  to  a  maximum  of  two  semesters  of 
off-campus  study.  To  access  need-based  financial  aid  for  off-campus  study,  they 
must: 

a.  complete  the  standard  financial  aid  application,  meeting  University  dead- 
lines for  doing  so; 

b.  provide  documentation  of  all  expenses  they  expect  to  incur  in  studying  away  from 
SU,  including  transportation,  room,  board,  and  other  academically  required  costs; 

c.  meet  or  exceed  the  required  grade  point  average  and  satisfactory  academic 
progress  requirements  for  renewal  of  scholarship  assistance  and/or  need- 
based  financial  aid. 

5.  All  forms  of  SU-sponsored  scholarship  assistance  will  continue  to  be  available  to 
students  in  approved  off-campus  study  programs.  This  includes  tuition  remission, 
Tuition  Exchange,  and  International  Student  Scholarships,  as  well  as  all  other  insti- 
tutionally determined  non-need  scholarship  awards.  No  SU  scholarships  and  grants 
will  be  available  toward  the  expenses  of  students  participating  in  any  of  the  Focus  or 
other  short-term,  SU-sponsored  overseas  trips. 

6.  Students  who  choose  to  enroll  in  a  non-approved  off-campus  study  program 
must  take  the  following  very  important  steps: 

a.  apply  for  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  University  through  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar  for  the  duration  of  the  non-SU  study  period; 

b.  obtain  appropriate  department/ faculty  pre-approvals  for  any  transfer  of  credit; 

c.  negotiate  directly  with  the  sponsoring  institution  on  all  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram, including  scheduling,  travel,  billing,  and  the  acquisition  of  official  grade 
transcripts  at  the  conclusion  of  the  program. 

7.  Students  in  non-approved  off-campus  study  programs  will  not  be  eligible  for 
financial  aid. 

8.  Study  abroad  programs  currently  approved  as  financial  aid-eligible  will  be  desig- 
nated on  a  list  available  in  the  Office  of  International  Study  Programs.  Approved 
domestic  off-campus  study  options  are  listed  in  the  "Off-Campus  Study  Pro- 
grams" section  of  the  University  catalog. 

9.  Changes  to  the  list  of  approved  programs  abroad  may  be  initiated  through  or  by  the 
director  of  international  study  programs,  who  may  direct  recommendations  to  the  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs  and  the  International  Study  Program  Committee.  Requests 
to  change  the  list  of  approved  off-campus  programs  in  the  U.S.  should  be  directed  to  the 
vice  president  for  academic  affairs,  or,  for  financial  aid,  to  the  director  of  financial  aid. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

More  than  half  the  students  at  Susquehanna  volunteer  at  some  time  during  their  four 
years  on  campus.  Susquehanna's  Center  for  Service  Learning  and  Volunteer  Programs 
coordinates  the  many  forms  of  community  service  available  to  students.  Groups  of 
volunteers  organized  and  approved  as  "Project  Houses"  live  and  work  together  in  the 
award-winning  Project  House  System.  Numerous  other  opportunities  range  from  a 
"study  buddy"  program,  teaming  education  majors  with  disadvantaged  school  chil- 
dren, to  the  support  of  national  and  community  charities  by  fraternities  and  sororities. 
The  Center  for  Service  Learning  and  Volunteer  Programs  actively  encourages  service 
learning  as  an  important  part  of  every  student's  personal  and  professional  develop- 
ment. Interested  students  should  contact  the  Deborah  Woods,  director  of  service 
learning  and  volunteer  programs  at  570-372-4139. 
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Schools  and  Courses  of  Study 

The  following  pages  provide  information  on  departments,  faculty  and  courses  in  each 
of  Susquehanna's  three  schools:  the  School  of  Arts,  Humanities  and  Communica- 
tions, the  School  of  Natural  and  Social  Sciences  and  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of 
Business.  More  detailed  information  on  the  faculty  is  available  in  the  directory  sec- 
tion beginning  on  page  272. 

Course  Numbers.  Each  course  number  reveals  certain  information  about  that  course 
and  its  place  in  the  Susquehanna  curriculum: 

-  100-series  courses  are  normally  introductory, 

-  200-series  courses  are  introductory  or  intermediate, 

-  300-  and  400-series  courses  are  advanced,  usually  for  major  credit,  and 

-  500-series  courses  are  seminars  and  independent  study. 

Except  in  music,  all  hyphenated  courses  are  part  of  a  two-semester  sequence. 
Students  may  only  take  the  second  semester  of  a  hyphenated  course  if  they  have 
successfully  completed  or  exempted  the  first  semester.  Two-semester  courses  that 
have  a  comma  separating  their  numbers  do  not  need  to  be  taken  in  sequence,  and  a 
student  may  choose  to  take  only  one  of  the  two  courses. 

Sample  Course  Sequences.  Many  departments  include  sample  course  sequences  to 
provide  future  majors  with  a  general  timeline  of  courses  and  activities  to  fulfill  major 
and  Core  Curriculum  requirements.  Students  consult  with  their  major  advisors  to  de- 
velop their  actual  schedules  based  on  requirements,  course  availability  and  individual 
needs.  In  many  cases  students  may  be  exempt  from  certain  Core  curriculum  or 
introductory  level  courses  based  on  previous  advanced  course  work  in  high  school  or 
performance  on  placement  tests. 


The  School  of  Arts, 

Humanities  and  Communications 


Strong  programs  in  the  arts,  humanities  and  the  growing  field  of  communications 
create  a  rich  cultural  environment  on  the  Susquehanna  campus.  Faculty  and  students 
explore  their  fields  with  intellectual  passion  and  share  intriguing  studies  across  disci- 
plinary boundaries.  Research,  collaborative  learning,  internships,  service  learning  and 
off-campus  study  add  valuable  ways  to  connect  theory  and  the  real  world. 

The  School  offers  the  following  programs: 
Art 

Art  History 
Communications  and  Theatre  Arts,  with  emphases  in: 

Broadcasting,  Communications  Studies,  Corporate  Communications,  Journalism, 
Mass  Communications,  Musical  Theatre,  Public  Relations,  Speech  Communica- 
tion, and  Theatre  Arts. 
Education:  Elementary,   Early  Childhood,  K-6,  with  Secondary  Education  certification 

available  in  many  areas 
English 
History 
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Modern  Languages:  French,  German  and  Spanish 

Music:  bachelor  of  music  programs  in  Church  Music,  Music  Education,  Performance, 

and  a  bachelor  of  arts  program  in  Music 
Philosophy 
Religion 
Writing 

Studio  and  Applied  Art  Courses  for  non-majors  or  non-minors.  The  following  provi- 
sions apply  to  students  who  do  not  major  or  minor  in  art,  communications,  music, 
musical  theatre,  or  theatre  arts:  ( 1 )  A  maximum  of  24  semester  hours  in  applied  or  studio 
courses  in  fine  arts  and  communications  may  be  credited  toward  graduation;  (2)  not 
more  than  16  semester  hours  in  applied  or  studio  courses  taken  in  a  single  department 
may  be  used  toward  graduation;  and  (3)  students  may  take  courses  in  excess  of  these 
limits  as  long  as  they  are  not  counted  toward  the  130  semester  hours  required  for 
graduation. 


Art 


Faculty 


ART  HISTORY 


Associate  Professor  Valerie  Livingston,  department  head,  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  art  history 
from  the  University  of  Delaware.  Her  research  focuses  on  American  art  of  the  early 
20th  century,  Abstract  Expressionism  and  regional  American  painting.  As  director  of 
the  University's  Lore  Degenstein  Gallery,  she  also  teaches  museum  studies  and  in- 
ternships. 

STUDIO  ART 

Professional  artists  from  throughout  the  region  are  hired  to  teach  studio  art  courses. 
Their  areas  of  expertise  range  from  drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  and  printmaking  to 
computer  graphics  and  photography.  Studio  faculty  are  announced  on  a  semester-by- 
semester  basis  in  registration  schedules. 

The  Study  of  Art  History 

Art  is  the  document  of  human  creative  activity.  It  describes  vanished  cultures  and 
enigmatic  modern  ones.  Art  history  seeks  to  interpret  the  art  of  the  past  and  to  stimu- 
late a  dialogue  between  the  visual  object  and  the  verbal  explanation.  The  study  of  art 
history  expands  our  understanding  of  peoples  of  the  world  and  their  unique  cultures. 
As  one  of  the  traditional  liberal  arts  disciplines,  art  history  provides  special  insights 
into  the  roles  of  art  and  the  artist  in  our  society. 

Art  history  at  Susquehanna  focuses  on  current  issues  in  the  theory  and  criticism 
of  art.  It  develops  students'  experience  with  original  works  of  art,  as  well  as  with  the 
written  word.  Classes  are  taught  with  a  multi-media  approach  to  images  of  art  from 
major  museums  around  the  world.  New  computer  technology  at  Susquehanna  makes 
it  possible  to  study  art  history  individually,  as  well  as  in  the  classroom.  Students  also 
learn  together,  cultivating  their  experience  with  aesthetic  ideas  described  in  historic 
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objects  from  various  cultures.  They  regularly  visit  some  of  the  nation's  finest  muse- 
ums to  study  major  artists  and  art  movements  found  in  famous  collections. 

Students  are  also  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  organization,  research  and 
handling  of  exhibitions  at  the  University's  Lore  Degenstein  Gallery.  Building  upon  the 
art  history  class  experience,  they  bring  their  ideas  into  the  gallery,  where  they  can  be 
shared  with  the  public.  On  occasion,  opportunities  develop  for  students  to  publish 
their  writings  in  exhibition  catalogs  and  to  prepare  display  texts  for  the  gallery  walls. 

Career  and  Graduate  Study  Options  and  Outcomes.  The  study  of  art  history  helps 
students  acquire  a  knowledge  of  art  of  the  museum,  develop  skills  in  art  theory  and 
criticism,  and  refine  abilities  in  writing  and  oral  expression.  It  prepares  them  for  entry 
careers  in  museums,  galleries,  historic  preservation,  corporate  art  collecting,  and  art 
management.  It  also  provides  a  foundation  for  graduate  study  in  art  history.  The 
curriculum  offers  a  range  of  courses  on  art  history  from  the  cave  to  the  present  de- 
signed to  build  a  comprehensive  background.  Students  learn  about  diversity  of  styles 
and  ideas  by  comparing  traditional  art  and  architecture  of  Europe  and  America  with 
that  of  native  and  naive  cultures  and  those  of  the  East. 


The  Study  of  Art 


The  art  program  emphasizes  concepts,  visual  perception,  and  analytical  approaches 
to  each  student's  art.  Studies  in  art  history  of  great  masters  of  the  past  complement 
studio  courses.  Majors  develop  basic  understanding  of  critical  principles,  as  well  as 
manipulative  skills  in  a  variety  of  two-  and  three-dimensional  media.  Courses  include 
design,  drawing,  painting,  printmaking,  photography,  graphic  design  and  sculpture. 
Experience  in  the  studio  begins  in  the  freshman  year.  This  provides  students  a  full 
four  years  to  develop  their  individual  style  and  techniques.  The  department  encourages 
students  to  discover  their  own  visual  language  based  upon  a  solid  backdrop  of  introduc- 
tory courses  in  design  and  drawing.  Throughout  their  college  careers,  art  majors  also 
study  art  history,  including  20th-century  art,  to  increase  their  understanding  of  con- 
temporary art. 

Career  and  Graduate  Study  Options  and  Outcomes.  The  art  program  provides  a  broad 
foundation  in  the  liberal  arts.  Graduates  may  continue  to  focus  on  artistic  production, 
further  their  studies  in  graduate  school,  or  work  in  an  array  of  art-related  careers.  Some 
may  find  interest  in  gallery  or  museum  fields. 

Requirements  for  the  Major  in  Art  History.  The  B.A.  in  art  history  requires  41  hours 
in  art  history  and  studio  art  with  grades  of  C-  or  better. 

semester  hours 

4  AR:101  Introduction  to  Art  History  I 

4  ART  02  Introduction  to  Art  History  II 

4  AR:3 1 0  20th-century  Art 

24  24  hours  in  elective  art  history  courses  selected  with  faculty  advi- 

sor guidance  (may  include  a  two-to-four-hour  internship) 

1  A  one-hour  art  history  thesis 

4-6  Four  to  six  elective  hours  in  two  studio  art  courses 

(Two-Dimensional  Design  and  Photography  are  recommended) 

Reading  knowledge  of  a  second  language  is  helpful  for  undertaking  research  in 
non-English  scholarship. 
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Sample  Sequence  of  Courses  and  Activities  for  Art  History  Majors 


Fall 
Year  1  AR:101  or  other  art  history 

*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Investigate  Core:  Society  and  Individual 

minors  *Core:  Math/Logic 

Core:  College  101 

*Core:  Using  Computers 


Spring 

AR:102  or  other  art  history 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Core:  History 
Core:  Writing  Seminar 
Core:  Fitness 


Year  2 

Art  History  Elective 

AR:310  20th-Centur 

Apply  for 

Minor 

Minor 

off-campus 

study 

Core:  Literature  and  Culture 

Core:  Science  and  Te< 

and  interns 

hips 

Core:  Career  Planning 

Core:  Values 

Year  3 

Art  History  Elective 

Art  History  Elective 

Studio  Art  (2-D  Design) 

Elective 

Study 

Elective 

Elective 

off  campus 

Minor 

Minor 

Year  4 

Art  History  Elective 

Art  History  Elective 

Art  History  independent  project 

Senior  Thesis 

Take  GRE 

Studio  Art  (Photography) 

Minor 

Apply  to 

Internship 

Minor 

graduate  school 

Core:  Futures 

*Students  who  have  mastered  these  skills  may  be  exempt. 


Requirements  for  the  Major  in  Art.  The  B.A.  in  art  requires  35  hours  in  studio  art  and 
art  history  courses  with  grades  of  C-  or  better. 


semester  hours 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 
4 
4 
4 
4 

6 

1 


AR:  1 1 1  Two-Dimensional  Design 

AR:112  Three-Dimensional  Design 

AR:1 13  Drawing 

AR:114  Illustration 

AR:221  Painting 

AR:301  Watercolor 

16  hours  of  art  history  courses 

AR:101  Introduction  to  Art  History  I 

AR:102  Introduction  to  Art  History  II 

AR:310  20th-century  Art 

One  art  history  elective 
Six  hours  of  electives  from  studio  art  or  art  history 
AR:402  Senior  Portfolio 


All  senior  art  students  must  submit  a  portfolio  by  the  end  of  the  fall  semester  for 
exhibition  in  the  spring  senior  show.  Seniors  must  take  at  least  one  studio  course 
during  their  fall  semester. 
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Sample  Sequence  of  Courses  and  Activities  for  Art  Majors 


Fall 

Year  1  AR:101  or  other  art  history 

AR:111  2-D  Design 
Investigate  Core:  Society  and  Individual 

minors  *Core:  Foreign  Language 

Core:  College  101 
*Core:  Using  Computers 


Spring 

AR:  102  or  other  art  history 
AR:1 12  3-D  Design 
Core:  Writing  Seminar 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Core:  Fitness 


Year  2 

AR:1 13  Drawing 

AR:114  Illustration 

Art  History  Elective 

AR:310  20th-century  Art 

Apply  for 

Minor 

Core:  History 

off-campus  study 

Tore:  Math/Logic 

Core:  Literature  and  Culture 

and  internships 

Core:  Career  Planning 

Year  3 

AR:221  Painting 

AR:301  Watercolor 

Art  Elective 

Art  Elective 

Study 

Core:  Science  and  Technology 

Core:  Values 

off  campus 

Minor 

Minor 

Year  4 

Art  Elective 

Elective 

Art  internship 

Minor 

Take  GRE 

Minor 

Elective 

Apply  to 

Core:  Futures 

Senior  Exhibition 

graduate  school 

Senior  Portfolio 

^Students  who  have  mastered  these  skills  may  be  exempt. 

Minor  in  Art  History.  A  minor  in  art  history  links  well  with  many  majors.  It  also 
provides  additional  cultural  balance  to  a  student  s  program.  Particularly  well-suited 
combinations  include  art  and  modern  language,  philosophy,  business,  communica- 
tions, theatre  arts,  music,  history  or  English. 

The  minor  requires  18  hours  of  art  history  courses  with  a  grade  of  C-  or  above. 
Required  courses  include  AR:101,  AR:102,  two  additional  art  history  courses,  and 
either  AR:401  or  a  two-hour  internship. 

Minor  in  Studio  Art.  A  minor  in  studio  art  also  combines  well  with  several  majors.  Art 
adds  a  component  of  visual  creativity  to  programs  that  share  particular  objectives. 
Theatre  arts,  music  and  communications  are  among  several  compatible  options. 

The  studio  art  minor  requires  1 8  semester  hours  in  studio  art  and  art  history  with 
grades  of  C-  or  above.  Required  courses  are  AR:101  or  AR:102  in  art  history,  AR:1 13 
and  AR:114  in  drawing,  AR:221  and  four  additional  courses  of  studio  art  electives. 

Interdisciplinary  Options.  Students  majoring  in  art  history  can  complete  a  minor  in 
another  department,  particularly  where  objectives  overlap.  Foreign  language  studies, 
providing  proficiency  in  both  speaking  and  reading,  facilitate  communicating  in  an 
off-campus  study  program  overseas  or  in  reading  scholarship  from  non-English  art 
historians.  This  is  also  an  asset  for  art  history  majors  competing  for  graduate  school 
positions.  A  business  or  communications  minor  provides  additional  foundation  in 
practical  aspects  of  gallery  and  museum  management. 

Similar  opportunities  await  the  student  majoring  in  art.  Business  and  management 
skills  provide  an  important  component  of  careers  in  creative  processes. 
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Art  and  Art  History  Internships.  The  department  encourages  art  history  and  art 
students  to  apply  for  special  internships  in  the  field.  These  opportunities  provide  an 
introduction  to  professional  art  experiences.  State  and  regional  museums  offer  posi- 
tions that  sometimes  pay  a  small  stipend.  Several  local  companies  support  internships  in 
advertising  design  and  photography  services.  The  University's  Lore  Degenstein  Gallery 
also  offers  an  intern  program  in  gallery  operations  with  projects  tailored  to  students' 
individual  interests. 

Off-Campus  Study.  Juniors  and  seniors  have  the  opportunity  to  spend  a  semester  or 
a  year  studying  art  off  campus.  Susquehanna  art  and  art  history  majors  have  access  to 
art  centers  all  over  Europe,  particularly  in  London,  Florence,  the  south  of  France,  and 
Paris.  A  liberal  arts  program  at  Regent  s  College  in  London  is  one  of  the  special  pro- 
grams available  to  art  majors.  Others  may  choose  extended  off-campus  study  in  this 
country  in  New  York  or  Washington.  New  centers  are  added  to  this  list  each  year.  This 
experience  enriches  the  artistic  spirit  and  opens  up  avenues  for  future  careers.  Stu- 
dents with  foreign  language  interests  can  combine  language  and  art  studies  abroad. 

Honors  Courses.  The  department  periodically  offers  courses  for  honors  credit.  These 
typically  address  specific  critical  issues  in  art  history.  Students  participate  in  lively 
discussions  through  weekly  presentations  of  current  problems  in  the  art  world. 

The  Department  of  Art  awards  honors  status  for  graduation  for  students  receiv- 
ing a  3.4  or  higher  GPA  in  the  art  or  art  history  major.  Only  four  internship  hours  may 
be  considered  in  this  calculation. 

Writing  intensive  courses  and  women's  studies  courses  offered  in  the  art  history 
classes  fulfill  campus-wide  requirements  or  those  of  other  departments. 

Courses  in  Art  History  and  Studio  Art 

Art  history  courses  will  encourage  perceptual  awareness  and  written  expression  of  art 
concepts,  theory  and  criticism.  A  research  paper  is  required  in  all  art  history  courses. 
Studio  art  courses  will  provide  skills  through  assignments  both  in  studio  and  after  class. 
Each  semester  all  students  taking  art  history  or  studio  art  courses  also  take  a 
required  museum  trip.  Students  are  responsible  for  a  portion  of  the  cost. 

ART  HISTORY 

AR:101  Introduction  to  Art  History  I:  Prehistoric  to  Late  Middle  Ages.  A  survey  of 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  from  cave  painting  to  1400  A.D.  Emphasizes 
standards  of  artistic  achievement  and  basic  principles  of  form  and  style  viewed  in 
social  context.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Fine  Arts. 

AR:102  Introduction  to  Art  History  II:  Renaissance  to  Modern.  A  survey  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture  from  1400  A.D.  to  World  War  II.  Emphasizes  standards  of 
artistic  achievement  and  basic  principles  of  form  and  style  viewed  in  social  context.  4 
SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Fine  Arts. 

AR:300  Topics  in  Art.  An  intermediate-level  survey  of  selected  topics  in  the  history 
of  art.  Topics  may  be  drawn  from  such  areas  as  American  folk  art,  modern  art.  Medi- 
eval and  Renaissance  art,  or  history  of  photography.  4  SH. 

AR:305  Ancient  Art.  A  survey  of  art  and  architecture  of  Ancient  Egypt,  Ancient 
Near  East  (Sumer,  Babylon,  Assyria,  Persia),  Aegean  (Cycladic,  Minoan  and 
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Mycenaean),  Ancient  Greece  (Archaic,  Classical  and  Hellenistic),  Etruscan  and  Ro- 
man cultures.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Fine  Arts. 

AR:306  Renaissance  Art  History.  A  study  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  in 
Florence,  Rome  and  Venice  from  the  late  13th  to  the  16th  centuries.  4  SH.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Fine  Arts. 

AR:307  Baroque  Art  History.  A  study  of  the  impact  of  society  and  of  the  Renaissance 
on  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  in  17th-  and  18th-century  Europe.  4  SH. 

AR:308  American  Art  History.  The  development  of  American  art  and  architecture 
from  its  early  colonial  roots  to  the  20th  century.  Includes  explorations  of  European 
prototypes  in  the  19th  century  and  modern  events  leading  up  to  World  War  II.  4  SH. 

AR:309  19th-century  Art  History.  Art  and  the  role  of  the  artist  from  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  end  of  Impressionism,  1780s  to  1880s.  Emphasizes  stylistic 
development  of  Neoclassicism,  the  Romantic  movement,  Realism,  and  Impressionism 
in  the  context  of  social  and  cultural  revolutions.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the 
World,  Fine  Arts. 

AR:310  20th-century  Art.  Analyzes  movements  and  manifestos  which  define  the  art 
of  the  avant-garde  from  Post-Impressionism  in  the  1880s  to  World  War  II  in  the  1940s. 
Explores  the  various  "isms"  in  the  context  of  social  issues  which  effected  change  in 
artistic  principles.  Recommended  for  all  art  majors.  4  SH. 

AR:311  Non-Western  Art  History.  A  study  of  the  diversity  of  non-western  or  ethno- 
graphic traditions.  Possible  topics  include  the  art  of  Islam,  India,  China,  Japan,  Africa, 
South  America,  Meso-America  and  Native  America.  Emphasizes  the  relationship  be- 
tween non-western  art  and  general  historical  developments.  4  SH. 

AR:312  Contemporary  Art.  Critical  issues  in  art  from  1950  to  the  present,  defined  by 
radical  changes  in  values  for  the  art  market,  art  criticism  and  public  taste.  Lively 
presentations  by  students  will  support  or  contest  recent  art  criticism,  involving  them 
in  both  analysis  and  debate.  Students  will  visit  avant-garde  galleries  in  New  York. 
Same  as  HO: 3 63.  4  5//. 

AR:313  Women  in  Art.  A  study  of  the  historic  perception  and  the  social  history  of  the 
role  of  women  in  art:  as  artist,  as  subject  of  art,  and  as  patron  (audience)  of  art.  Empha- 
sizes exploration  and  debate  over  issues  affecting  present  day  perceptions  about  the 
woman  artist  of  the  past  and  the  future.  Same  as  WS:313.  No  prerequisite.  4  SH. 

AR:401  Individual  Investigation.  A  tutorial  course  focusing  on  serious  scholarship  in 
art  history.  Includes  writing  an  article  designed  for  publication.  Instructor  will  assist  in 
topic  selection  and  guide  student  efforts.  Students  may  do  research  at  major  muse- 
ums, galleries  and  significant  libraries.  4  SH. 

AR:403  Senior  Thesis.  Required  for  art  history  majors  in  their  senior  year  in  lieu  of 
an  internship.  Students  will  work  with  an  art  historian  to  develop  a  long  paper.  This 
may  be  based  either  on  new  research  or  expansion  of  a  paper  from  a  previous  art  history 
course.  1  SH. 

AR:404  Internship.  Art  history  majors,  in  lieu  of  a  senior  thesis,  or  art  majors  may  take 
an  internship  in  the  senior  year.  Work  with  a  museum,  gallery  or  other  art  institution 
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will  provide  valuable  background  experience.  Internships  may  be  broad  or  specific 
and  will  result  in  a  special  project.  Museum  interns  may  assist  in  selection  of  art  for 
exhibition,  communicate  with  lenders,  prepare  insurance  and  condition  reports,  write 
labels,  install  shows  or  work  on  catalogs.  Some  interns  work  for  the  University's  Lore 
Degenstein  Gallery.  Other  opportunities  exist  for  internships  with  professional  stu- 
dios and  graphic  design  firms.  2-4  SH. 

STUDIO  ART  COURSES 

AR:111  Two-Dimensional  Design.  Investigates  the  elements,  principles  and  theories 
of  two-dimensional  design.  Emphasizes  exploring  various  media  from  paint  to  com- 
puter imaging.  Also  examines  ideas  that  generate  creative  projects.  Recommended  as 
a  beginning  course  for  all  art  majors.  2  SH.  4  studio  hours. 

AR:112  Three-Dimensional  Design.  Investigates  visual  concepts  related  to  three- 
dimensional  design.  Emphasizes  understanding  of  the  physical  world  of  form  and 
space  as  it  relates  to  art  objects.  Also  addresses  conceptual  expression.  2  SH.  4  studio 
hours. 

AR:113  Drawing.  Problems  in  visual  perception  and  delineation  incorporating  tradi- 
tional and  non-traditional  drawing  media.  Also  addresses  life  drawing  and  conceptual 
expression.  Includes  techniques  in  matting.  2  SH.  4  studio  hours. 

AR:114  Illustration.  Introduces  techniques  in  drawing  with  a  focus  on  developing 
skills  in  interpreting  the  visual  world  through  the  use  of  a  wide  range  of  drawing 
media.  Includes  techniques  in  matting  and  displaying  finished  work.  2  SH.  4  studio 
hours. 

AR:131  Printmaking.  Introduces  the  aesthetic  intentions  and  techniques  of  produc- 
ing multiple  prints  through  such  various  processes  as  woodcut,  linocut,  monotype, 
collograph  and  etching.  2  SH.  4  studio  hours. 

AR:221  Painting.  Introduces  technical  problems  in  color,  investigating  composition, 
light,  illusion,  abstraction  and  other  visual  expressions  using  oil  and/or  acrylic  paint. 
Includes  preparation  of  canvas  or  other  surfaces  for  painting  and  preparation  of  work 
for  exhibition.  2  SH.  4  studio  hours. 

AR:241  Photography.  Introduces  principles  and  techniques  of  photography.  Stresses 
the  fundamentals  of  observation,  composition,  camera  use  and  darkroom  work.  Also 
examines  the  technology  of  photography.  Students  will  acquire  darkroom  experience 
during  evening  photolab  hours.  Requires  a  35mm  camera  with  manual  override.  Stu- 
dents are  responsible  for  a  darkroom  fee  and  the  cost  of  their  own  materials.  2  SH.  4 
studio  hours. 

AR:242  Applied  Photography.  Photographic  techniques  which  focus  attention  on  the 
function  of  photography  as  art,  commercial  communication,  scientific  imaging,  photo- 
journalism, or  other  camera-related  applications  suited  to  the  individual  major.  Written 
assignments  will  be  included.  Students  will  acquire  darkroom  experience  during  evening 
photolab  hours.  Requires  a  35mm  camera  with  manual  override.  Students  are  respon- 
sible for  a  darkroom  fee  and  the  cost  of  their  own  materials.  2  SH.  4  studio  hours. 

AR:251  Graphic  Design.  Fundamentals  of  graphic  design,  including  typography, 
composition,  layout  and  production  techniques  used  in  applied  art  and  visual  commu- 
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nications.  Explores  aesthetic  responses  generated  by  the  graphic  image  in  a  variety  of 
applications.  Includes  a  segment  on  computer  imaging.  2  SH.  4  studio  hours. 

AR:252  Digital  Imaging  in  Graphic  Design.  Introduces  universal  standards  for  the 
computer-generated,  -edited,  -enhanced,  or  otherwise  altered  image  which  functions 
in  art  and  business  applications.  Using  computer  technology  in  the  production  and 
manipulation  of  images,  the  course  will  provide  familiarity  with  virtually  all  aspects  of 
digital  imaging  from  scans  to  color  separations,  from  software  capability  to  design 
possibilities  through  the  use  of  traditional  computer  equipment  now  viewed  as  stan- 
dard technology  in  offices  and  design  studios.  No  prerequisite.  2  SH.  4  studio  hours. 

AR:301  Watercolor.  Techniques  of  watercolor  in  various  forms  related  to  landscape 
and  specific  design  problems.  2  SH.  4  studio  hours. 

AR:302  The  Figure.  Drawing  and/or  painting  the  human  figure,  including  composi- 
tion and  a  study  of  anatomy.  2  SH.  4  studio  hours. 

AR:303  Sculpture.  The  use  of  plastic  material,  such  as  stone,  wood,  wax,  clay,  fibers, 
resins  and  glass.  Expands  on  work  in  advanced  design  and  other  studio  art  courses.  2 
SH.  4  studio  hours. 

AR:400  Independent  Study  (Studio)  Independent  work  in  studio  art  projects  focused 
on  a  particular  medium  which  leads  to  the  senior  exhibition.  To  include  weekly  experi- 
ence in  the  studio  with  supplementary  direction  by  available  faculty.  (May  be  re- 
peated.) Junior  and  senior  majors  only.  2  SH.  4  studio  hours. 

AR:402  Senior  Portfolio.  Required  for  art  majors  prior  to  their  graduating  semester  to 
prepare  for  senior  exhibition.  Students  will  work  with  a  faculty  member  to  select,  mat 
and  frame  work;  write  a  catalog  essay;  and  develop  a  professional  portfolio.  1  SH. 


Communications  and  Theatre  Arts 


The  Faculty 


Professor  Larry  D.  Augustine,  department  head,  holds  an  M.A.  from  West  Virginia 
University  and  is  producer-director  for  the  annual  musical  theatre  production.  He  is 
executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  High  School  Speech  League,  which  is  head- 
quartered at  Susquehanna.  He  teaches  broadcasting,  mass  communications,  parlia- 
mentary procedure  and  media  law.  He  also  is  the  coordinator  of  the  internship  and 
practica  programs. 

Professor  Beverly  Romberger  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
Her  research  focuses  on  oral  history  and  includes  topics  such  as  women's  lives, 
workforce  diversity,  and  men's  and  women's  beliefs  about  relationships.  She  teaches 
public  speaking,  interpersonal  communication,  and  group  and  organizational  commu- 
nication. 

Professor  James  Sodt  is  the  University's  Charles  B.  Degenstein  Professor  in  Commu- 
nications. He  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  Syracuse  University  and  spent  a  decade  in  strategy, 
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marketing  and  corporate  communications  with  AT&T.  He  teaches  public  relations, 
corporate  communications,  and  research  methods. 

Assistant  Professor  Catherine  Hastings  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  She  has  experience  editing  a  daily  newspaper,  and  her  research  interests 
include  rhetorical  criticism  and  journalism  history.  She  teaches  a  variety  of  journalism, 
film  and  public  speaking  courses  and  is  advisor  to  the  student  newspaper,  The  Cru- 
sader. 

Assistant  Professor  C.  Rodney  Metts  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  The  Ohio  State  University. 
He  teaches  a  variety  of  radio  and  television  courses  including  audio  production, 
television  production,  video  editing,  media  analysis,  and  news.  He  also  helps  manage 
WQSU-FM  radio  station. 

Assistant  Professor  David  Kaszuba  holds  an  M.A.  from  Temple  University  and  is  a 
doctoral  student  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  He  teaches  a  variety  of  public 
relations,  journalism  and  communications  courses.  He  also  is  the  advisor  to  Sterling 
Communications,  the  student-run  firm  of  the  University's  Public  Relations  Student 
Society  of  America  chapter. 

Assistant  Professor  Andrew  Rich  holds  an  M.F.A  in  theatre  from  Indiana  University 
(Indiana).  He  serves  as  scene  designer  and  technical  director  to  all  departmental  the- 
atre productions.  He  teaches  courses  in  technical  theatre,  including  stagecraft,  light- 
ing and  scenic  design,  costumes,  make-up,  and  play  analysis. 

Assistant  Professor  W.  Douglas  Powers  holds  an  M.A.  in  theatre  history  and  dra- 
matic literature,  an  M.F.A.  in  acting  from  University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  and  is  a 
doctoral  student  at  the  same  university.  He  teaches  courses  in  acting,  history,  voice 
and  movement,  and  directing  among  others. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Karen  DeFrancesco  hold  an  M.A.  from  Bloomsburg 
University  and  teaches  a  variety  of  communications  courses.  She  has  also  worked  for 
ten  years  as  a  commercial  writer  and  program  producer  for  a  group  of  radio  stations. 


The  Study  of  Communications  and  Theatre  Arts 


Mission  Statement.  The  Department  of  Communications  and  Theatre  Arts  seeks  to 
lead  students  to  an  understanding  of  the  theory,  practice  and  ethical  implications  of 
their  chosen  fields  in  keeping  with  the  University's  liberal  arts  mission  to  educate 
undergraduate  students  for  productive  and  reflective  lives  of  achievement,  leadership 
and  service  in  a  diverse  and  rapidly  changing  world. 

Encompassing  Theme.  The  fields  of  communications  and  theatre  arts  focus  on  how 
people  use  messages  to  generate  meaning  within  and  across  various  contexts,  cul- 
tures, channels,  performances  and  media.  The  fields  promote  effective  and  ethical 
practice. 

Theatre  Arts  Objective  Statement.  The  collaborative  nature  of  theatre  is  conducive  to 
the  liberal  arts  focus  of  Susquehanna  University.  Experience  in  both  classroom  and 
practicum  of  dramatic  theory,  theatre  history,  dramatic  literature,  performance,  design  and 
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technical  areas  of  theatre  prepares  our  students  for  successful  endeavors,  regardless  of 
their  chosen  vocations.  The  theatrical  productions  staged  at  Susquehanna  provide  vital 
cultural  enrichment  to  the  university  community  at  large.  The  mission  of  this  theatre  arts 
program  is  to  graduate  majors  well  versed  in  the  fundamentals  of  each  creative  aspect  of 
the  collaborative  field. 

Career  and  Graduate  Study  Options  and  Outcomes.  A  degree  in  communications  pro- 
vides a  strong  generalist  background  for  working  and  contributing  within  our  current 
Information  Age.  Graduates  of  the  program  have  found  success  in  a  broad  range  of  fields. 
These  include  theatre,  music,  advertising,  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  television  and 
cable.  Other  graduates  are  employed  in  financial  services,  the  ministry,  real  estate,  state 
government,  telecommunications,  philanthropy  and  education.  Their  roles  include  execu- 
tives and  entrepreneurs,  salespersons,  consultants,  actors,  theatre  managers,  technicians, 
graphic  designers,  teachers,  professors,  writers,  reporters,  editors  and  analysts. 

The  Major  in  Communications.  Susquehanna  offers  a  major  in  communications  with 
nine  possible  areas  of  emphasis:  broadcasting,  communications  studies,  corporate 
communications,  journalism,  mass  communications,  musical  theatre,  public  relations, 
speech  communication,  and  theatre  arts.  The  communications  studies  emphasis  al- 
lows maximum  flexibility  for  students  seeking  to  customize  their  majors  within  commu- 
nications. 

Teacher  Certification.  The  department  offers  programs  leading  to  teacher  certifica- 
tion in  non-print  media,  journalism,  theatre  arts  and  speech  communication.  Majors 
choosing  this  option  also  complete  additional  requirements  specified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  beginning  on  page  51.  Please  also  see  pages  41  and  42  for  further 
information. 

Internships.  The  department  strongly  encourages  students  to  participate  in  intern- 
ships. In  today's  job  market  graduates  face  the  old  paradox  of  not  being  able  to  get  the 
experience  necessary  to  get  the  jobs  that  require  experience.  Internships  provide  a 
strong  solution  to  that  situation  across  many  fields. 

Recent  communications  internships  have  included  positions  with  a  major  adver- 
tising agency,  a  producers  office  in  New  York  for  a  major  television  talk  show,  a 
technology  manufacturing  corporation,  a  television  station,  as  an  editorial  assistant 
for  a  publishing  firm,  and  as  a  public  relations  assistant  for  a  major  symphony  orches- 
tra. Other  communications  interns  have  worked  with  a  national  sports  club  as  a 
marketing  assistant,  with  several  radio  stations  and  newspapers,  and  at  hospi- 
tals, a  banking  institution,  and  dozens  of  other  employers. 

Requirements  for  the  Communications  Major.  Majors  complete  University  Core 
curriculum  requirements  plus  48  semester  hours  of  courses  in  a  selected  emphasis. 
These  include  introductory  courses,  practica  for  learning  skills,  and  specific  empha- 
ses requirements.  A  grade  of  C-  or  better  is  required  for  any  course  to  apply  to  the 
major  or  minor.  Courses  may  count  toward  only  one  emphasis  or  minor. 

The  department  also  expects  majors  and  minors  to  participate  each  semester  in 
related  co-curricular  activities.  Options  include  WQSU-FM  radio  station;  University 
Theatre  productions;  The  Crusader  student  newspaper;  The  Lanthorn  student 
yearbook;  Sterling  Communications,  a  student-run  public  relations  firm;  the  Paul 
Dannelley  chapter  of  PRSSA;  and  other  activities  supervised  by  department  faculty. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  MAJOR  EMPHASES 

Broadcasting  Emphasis.  Students  fulfill  the  University  Core  requirements,  participate 
fully  in  WQSU  radio  operations,  and  successfully  complete  the  following  courses: 

semester  hours 

18    Department  Requirements  (18  semester  hours) 
4      CO:  190  Introduction  to  Communication  Theory 
4      CO:  192  Public  Speaking 

4      CO:329  Communications  Research  and  Evaluation 
4      CO:481  Media  Law  and  Ethics 
1       CO:501  Practicum 

1  CO:501  Practicum 

18    Broadcasting  Requirements  (18  semester  hours) 
4      CO:  171  Introduction  to  Broadcasting 

2  CO:271  Broadcast  Announcing 
2      CO:272  Audio  Production 

4  CO:282  TV  Production 

4  CO:382  TV  Documentary  Production 

1  CO:501  Practicum:  Radio 

1  CO:501  Practicum:  Radio 

12    Department  Electives,  12  semester  hours  chosen  from: 
4      CO:  131  Introduction  to  Journalism 
4      CO:275  Media  Analysis 
4      CO:281  Mass  Media  and  Society 

2  CO:323  Desktop  Publishing 

2  CO:327  Computer  Applications  in  Corporate  Communications 

4  CO:371  Broadcast  Advertising 

2  CO:381  Video  Editing 

2  CO:392  Intercultural  Communication 

4  CO:472  Broadcast  News 

1-4  CO:502  Individual  Investigation 

1-4  CO:504  Internship 

2  AR:241  Photography 

2  AR:242  Applied  Photography 

4  MG:481  Advertising 

4  TH:352  Voice/Diction  and  Movement 

Communications  Studies  Emphasis.  Students  fulfill  the  University  Core  requirements, 
participate  fully  in  departmental  activities  appropriate  to  their  interests,  and  success- 
fully complete  the  following  courses: 

semester  hours 

18    Department  Requirements  (18  semester  hours) 
4      CO:  190  Introduction  to  Communication  Theory 
4      CO:  192  Public  Speaking 

4      CO:329  Communications  Research  and  Evaluation 
4      CO:48 1  Media  Law  and  Ethics 
1       CO:501  Practicum 
1       CO:501  Practicum 
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2      Communications  Studies  Requirement  (2  semester  hours) 
1       CO:501  Practicum 
1       CO:501  Practicum 

28    Department  Electives,  28  semester  hours,  chosen  from  Communications 
courses. 

Corporate  Communications  Emphasis.  Students  fulfill  the  University  Core  require- 
ments, participate  fully  in  departmental  activities  appropriate  to  their  interests,  and 
successfully  complete  the  following  courses: 

semester  hours 

18    Department  Requirements  (18  semester  hours) 
4      CO:  190  Introduction  to  Communication  Theory 
4      CO:  192  Public  Speaking 

4      CO:329  Communications  Research  and  Evaluation 
4      CO:481  Media  Law  and  Ethics 
1       CO:501  Practicum 

1  CO:501  Practicum 

18    Corporate  Communications  Requirements  (18) 
4      CO:221  Corporate  Communications 

2  CO:223  Corporate  Communications  Writing 
2      CO:323  Desktop  Publishing 

2       CO:327  Computer  Applications  in  Corporate  Communications 

4      CO:394  Organizational  Communication 

4      CO:411  Public  Relations/Corporate  Communications  Management 

Plus  additional  requirements  from  one  of  the  following  three  options: 
12    Option  one:    12  semester  hours,  chosen  from: 
4      EC:202  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
4      MG:280  Marketing  (Preq:  MG:202  or  equivalent  statistics  course, 

and  either  EC: 202  or  instructor's  permission) 
2      MG:385  Marketing  Research  Design  (Preq:  MG:280) 
2      MG:386  Marketing  Data  Analysis  (Preq:  MG:385) 
4      MG:466  Negotiations  (Preq:  Junior  standing) 
4      MG:481  Advertising  (Preq:  MG:280) 
2      MG:411  Scenarios  and  Issues  (Futures) 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  students  are  required  to  take  either 
MG:202  Business  Statistics  or  MA:1 1 1  Calculus  I  to  complete  the  Core 
requirement  in  mathematics  or  logic. 

semester  hours 
24-28   Option  two:  The  standard  minor  in  business  with  the  following  requirements: 
4       AC:200  Financial  Accounting    (Preq:  IS.100,  sophomore  standing) 
4       MG:202  Business  Statistics 
4-8      EC:  105  Elements  of  Economics,  OR  EC:201  and  EC:202,  Macro  and 

Micro  Economics 
12       12  semester  hours  from: 

4      MG:280  Marketing    (Preq:  MG:202  or  equivalent  statistics 

course,  and  either  EC: 202  or  instructor's  permission) 
2      MG:302  Quantitative  Methods  for  Business  (Preq:  MG:202  or 
equivalent,  junior  standing) 
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4      MG:340  Corporate  Financial  Management  (Preq:  MG:202,  AC:200, 

EC:201,  EC:202,  junior  standing) 
4      MG:360  Management  and  Organization  Behavior  (Preq:  AC:200, 

EC:202,  MG:202,  junior  standing) 
4      MG:391  Operations  Management  (Preq:  MG:302,  EC: 202,  AC:200, 

junior  standing) 

28       Option  three:  A  customed  designed  minor  in  business  for  corporate  commu- 
nications students  only  and  consisting  of  the  following  courses: 
4      EC:202  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

4       AC:200  Financial  Accounting  (Preq:  IS:  100,  sophomore  standing) 
4      AC:2 10  Legal  Environment 
4       MG:280  Marketing  (Preq:  MG:202  or  equivalent  statistics  course,  and 

either  EC: 202  or  instructor's  permission) 
4       MG:360  Management  and  Organizational  Behavior  (Preq:  AC:200, 

EC:202,  MG:202,  junior  standing) 
4       MG:361  Human  Resource  Management  (Preq:  MG.360) 
4      MG:481  Advertising  (Preq:  MG:280) 

Suggested  Electives  (not  required) 

4  CO:  191  Interpersonal  Communication 

4  CO:282  Fundamentals  of  TV  Production 

2  CO:3 12  Public  Relations  Writing 

2  CO:313  Public  Relations  Campaigns 

2  CO:321  Crisis  Communications 

2  CO:325  Information  Industries 

4  CO:391  Group  Communication 

4  CO:392  Intercultural  Communication 

1-4  CO:504  Internship 

2  AR:25 1  Graphic  Design 

2  AR:252  Digital  Imaging  in  Graphic  Design 

Journalism  Emphasis.  Students  fulfill  the  University  Core  requirements,  participate 
fully  in  various  media  activities,  and  successfully  complete  the  following  courses: 

semester  hours 

18     Department  Requirements  (18  semester  hours) 

4      CO:  190  Introduction  to  Communication  Theory 

4      CO:  192  Public  Speaking 

4      CO:329  Communications  Research  and  Evaluation 

4      CO:48 1  Media  Law  and  Ethics 

1       CO:501  Practicum 

1       CO:501  Practicum 

18   Journalism  Requirements  (18  semester  hours) 

4  CO:  131  Introduction  to  Journalism 

4  CO:231  Newswriting  and  Reporting 

4  CO:331  Editing 

4  CO: 335  Feature  Writing 

1  CO:501  Practicum 

1  CO:501  Practicum 
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12    Department  Electives,  12  semester  hours  chosen  from: 

4  CO:  191  Interpersonal  Communication 

4  CO:211  Public  Relations 

4  CO:281  Mass  Media  and  Society 

2  CO:3 12  Public  Relations  Writing 

2  CO:323  Desktop  Publishing 

2  CO:327  Computer  Applications  in  Corporate  Communications 

2  CO:392  Intercultural  Communication 

4  CO:472  Broadcast  News 

1-4  CO:504  Internship 

2  AR:241  Photography 

2  AR:242  Applied  Photography 

2  AR:251  Graphic  Design 

2  AR:252  Digital  Imaging  in  Graphic  Design 

4  EN:300  English  Grammar  and  the  Writing  Process 

Mass  Communications  Emphasis.  Students  fulfill  the  University  Core  requirements,  partici- 
pate fully  in  various  media  activities,  and  successfully  complete  the  following  courses: 

semester  hours 

18     Department  Requirements  (18  semester  hours) 

4       CO:  190  Introduction  to  Communication  Theory 

4       CO:  192  Public  Speaking 

4       CO:329  Communications  Research  and  Evaluation 

4       CO:481  Media  Law  and  Ethics 

1       CO:  501  Practicum 

1       CO:  501  Practicum 

14     Mass  Communications  Requirements  (14  semester  hours) 
4       CO:  131  Introduction  to  Journalism 
4       CO:  171  Introduction  to  Broadcasting 
4       CO:281  Mass  Media  and  Society 
1        CO:501  Practicum 

1  CO:501  Practicum 

16     Department  Electives,  16  semester  hours  chosen  from: 
4       CO:211  Public  Relations 
4       CO:23 1  Newswriting  and  Reporting 

2  CO:271  Broadcast  Announcing 
2       CO:272  Audio  Production 

4  CO:282  Fundamentals  of  TV  Production 

2  CO:325  Information  Industries 

4  CO:331  Editing 

4  CO:371  Broadcast  Advertising:  Writing  and  Practices 

2  CO:381  Video  Editing 

4  CO:382  TV  Documentary  Production 

2  CO:392  Intercultural  Communication 

1-4  CO:504  Internship 

Musical  Theatre  Emphasis.  Students  fulfill  the  University  Core  requirements,  partici- 
pate in  the  annual  musical  theatre  production  and  other  departmental  productions, 
and  successfully  complete  the  following  courses: 
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semester  hours 

32    Department  Requirements  (32  semester  hours) 

4  TH:151  Acting  I 

1  TH:153DanceI 

1  TH:154  Dance  II 

4  TH:245  Introduction  to  Design 

4  TH:251  Acting  II 

4  TH:255  Development  of  Musical  Theatre 

4  TH:344  Sets  and  Lights 

4  TH:451  Directing 

1  TH:501  Practicum  (Performance) 

1  TH:501  Practicum  (Technical) 

1  TH:501  Practicum  (Technical) 

1  TH:501  Practicum  (Major  Seminar) 

2  TH:502  Individual  Investigation 

16    Music  Requirements  (16  semester  hours) 

1  MU:009  Voice  Lesson 

1  MU:009  Voice  Lesson 

1  MU:010  Voice  Lesson 

1  MU:010  Voice  Lesson 

1  MU:036  Piano  Class  I 

1  MU:036  Piano  Class  II 

2  MU:150  Survey  of  Music  Literature 
2  MU:  161  Written  Theory  I 

2       MU:163  Aural  Theory  I 
4      MU:555Forum(4) 

Public  Relations  Emphasis.  Students  fulfdl  the  University  Core  requirements,  partici- 
pate fully  in  departmental  activities  appropriate  to  their  interests,  and  successfully 
complete  the  following  courses: 

semester  hours 

18     Department  Requirements  (18  semester  hours) 

4       CO:  190  Introduction  to  Communication  Theory 

4      CO:  192  Public  Speaking 

4      CO:329  Communications  Research  and  Evaluation 

4       CO:481  Media  Law  and  Ethics 

1       CO:501  Practicum 

1  CO:501  Practicum 

20    Public  Relations  Requirements  (20  semester  hours) 
4       CO:  131  Introduction  to  Journalism 
4      CO:211  Public  Relations 

2  CO:312  Public  Relations  Writing 

2  CO:313  Public  Relations  Campaigns 

2  CO:323  Desktop  Publishing 

2  CO:327  Computer  Applications  in  Corporate  Communications 

4  CO:411  Public  Relations  Management/Corporate  Communications 

10    Department  Electives,  10  semester  hours  chosen  from: 
4       CO:  171  Introduction  to  Broadcasting 
4       CO:  191  Interpersonal  Communication 
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2  CO:221  Corporate  Communications 

2  CO:223  Corporate  Communications  Writing 

4  CO:231  Newswriting  and  Reporting 

4  CO:281  Mass  Media  and  Society 

4  CO:282  Fundamentals  of  TV  Production 

2  CO:321  Crisis  Communications 

2  CO:325  Information  Industries 

4  CO:335  Feature  Writing 

4  CO:371  Broadcast  Advertising:  Writing  and  Practices 

4  CO:391  Group  Communication 

2  CO:392  Intercultural  Communication 

4  CO:472  Broadcast  News 

1-2  CO:501  Practicum 

1-4  CO:504  Internship 

2  AR:241  Photography 

2  AR:242  Applied  Photography 

2  AR:251  Graphic  Design 

2  AR:252  Digital  Imaging  in  Graphic  Design 

4  EN:300  English  Grammar  and  the  Writing  Process 

4  MG:280  Marketing 

4  MG:481  Advertising 

Speech  Communication  Emphasis.  Students  fulfdl  the  University  Core  requirements, 
participate  fully  in  departmental  activities  appropriate  to  their  interests,  and  success- 
fully complete  the  following  courses: 

semester  hours 

18     Department  Requirements  (18  semester  hours) 

4      CO:  190  Introduction  to  Communications  Theory 

4      CO:  192  Public  Speaking 

4      CO:329    Communications  Research  and  Evaluation 

4      CO:481   Media  Law  and  Ethics 

1       CO:501  Practicum 

1  CO:501  Practicum 

18     Speech  Communication  Requirements  (18  semester  hours) 
4      CO:  191    Interpersonal  Communication 

2  CO:293   Parliamentary  Procedure 
2       CO:295  Effective  Listening 

4      CO:391  Group  Communication 

2      CO:392  Intercultural  Communication 

4      CO:394  Organizational  Comunication 

12     Department  Electives,  12  semester  hours  chosen  from  any  CO  course  or 
TFL352  Voice/Diction  and  Movement. 

Theatre  Arts  Emphasis.  Students  fulfill  the  University  Core  requirements,  participate 
fully  in  department  productions  and  successfully  complete  the  following  courses: 

semester  hours 

24    Department  Requirements  (24  semester  hours) 
4       TH:151  Acting  I 
4       TH:245    Introduction  to  Design 
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4       TH:252  Theatre  History  I:  Beginnings  to  Shakespeare 
4       TH:253  Theatre  History  II:  Moliere  to  Present 
4       TH:451   Directing 
1       TH:501   Practicum:  Performance 
1       TH:501    Practicum:  Design/Technical 
1       TH:501   Practicum:  Open 
1       TH:501   Practicum:  *Major  Seminar 
And  one  of  the  following  two  options: 
24    Option  one:  Performance  Emphasis  24  semester  hours 
4       TH:251  Acting  II 
4       TH:351  Acting  III 
4       TH:352  Voice/Diction  and  Movement 
12     Department  Electives,  chosen  from: 

4      TH:241  Stagecraft 

4      TH:243  Summer  Theatre 

4      TH:255  Development  of  Musical  Theatre 

4      TH:353  Play  Analysis  and  Criticism 

4      TH:354  Children's  Theatre  and  Creative  Dramatics 
1-4      TH:502  Individual  Investigation 

24    Option  two:  Design/Technical  Emphasis  24  semester  hours 
4       TH:241  Stagecraft 
4       TH:341  Costumes  and  Makeup 
4       TH:344  Sets  and  Lights 
12     Department  Electives,  chosen  from: 

4      TH:243  Summer  Theatre 

4      TH:251  Acting  II 

4      TH:255  Musical  Theatre 

4      TH:353  Play  Analysis  and  Criticism 

4      TH:354  Children's  Theatre  and  Creative  Dramatics 
1-4      TH:502  Individual  Investigation 

Honors.  The  departmental  honors  program  encourages  and  recognizes  outstanding 
performance  in  communications  and/or  theatre  arts.  To  graduate  with  department 
honors,  candidates: 

-  complete  major  requirements  under  guidance  of  a  faculty  advisor, 

-  petition  the  department  head  in  writing  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  junior  year, 

-  maintain  a  3.4  cumulative  GPA  in  department  courses, 

produce  an  acceptable  written  or  production  thesis  based  on  one  year  of  senior 
research/production  work  (CO:503  Honors  Study)  beyond  the  required  48 
semester  hours, 

submit  the  thesis  at  least  one  month  prior  to  graduation,  and 
successfully  complete  an  oral  defense  of  the  honor  thesis. 
Honors  work  not  meeting  the  required  standards  will  be  applied  as  a  University  elec- 
tive course.  Departmental  honors  may  be  taken  separately  from  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  University  Honors  program. 

Honor  Societies:  Alpha  Epsilon  Rho  (broadcasting).  Alpha  Psi  Omega  (theatre  arts), 
The  Society  for  Collegiate  Journalists  (journalism).  Students  who  meet  the  requisite 
national  and  local  standards  are  eligible  to  join  these  national  honorary  societies. 
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Sample  Sequence  of  Courses  for  Public  Relations  Emphasis 


Year  1 

Investigate 
minors 

Year  2 


Fall 

CO:  190  Intro.  Comm. 
Core:  Writing  Seminar 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Core:  College  101 
*Core:  Using  Computers 


CO:211  Public  Relations 

Major  elective 
Apply  for  Core:  Literature  and  Culture 

off-campus  study  Core:  Science  and  Technology 
and  internships    Core:  Career  Planning 


Year  3 

Off-campus 
study 


Year  4 

Take  GRE 

Apply  to 
graduate  school 


CO:3 12  PR  Writing 
CO:3 13  PR  Campaigns 
CO:501  Practicum 
Core:  Fine  Arts 
University  elective 
University  elective 

CO:41 1  PR  Management 
CO:504  Internship 
Core:  Futures 
University  elective 
University  elective 


Spring 

CO:  131  Intro.  Journalism 
*Core:  Business  Statistics 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Core:  History 
Core:  Fitness 

CO:  192  Public  Speaking 
Major  elective 
Core:  Society  and  Individual 
University  elective 
CO:501  Practicum 

CO:323  Desktop  Publishing 
CO:327  Computer  Applications 
Core:  Values 
University  elective 
University  elective 


CO:481  Media  Law  and  Ethics 
CO:329  Research  &  Evaluation 
University  elective 
University  elective 


*Students  who  have  mastered  these  skills  may  be  exempt. 

Optional  Studies  in  Journalism  Leading  to  teacher  Certification.  Students  wishing 
to  become  certified  to  teach  journalism  in  secondary  education  must  successfully 
complete  the  appropriate  credit  hours  as  indicated  in  the  catalog  on  pages  50-54  in  the 
Department  of  Education  section  and  also  complete  the  following  communications 
courses:  CO:  131  Introduction  to  Journalism,  CO:  190  Introduction  to  Communication 
Theory,  CO:  192  Public  Speaking,  CO:231  Newswriting  and  Reporting,  CO:281  Mass 
Media  and  Society,  CO:331  Editing,  CO:335  Feature  Writing,  CO:481  Media  Law  and 
Ethics,  CO:501  (four  practica). 

Optional  Studies  in  Non-Print  Media  Leading  to  Teacher  Certification.  Students 
wishing  to  become  certified  to  teach  media  in  secondary  education  must  successfully 
complete  the  appropriate  credit  hours  as  indicated  in  the  catalog  on  pages  50-54  in  the 
Department  of  Education  section  and  also  complete  the  following  communications 
courses:  CO:  171  Introduction  to  Broadcasting,  CO:  190:  Introduction  to  Communica- 
tion Theory,  CO:  192  Public  Speaking,  CO:271  Broadcast  Announcing  and  CO:272  Au- 
dio Production,  or  CO:472  Broadcast  News,  CO:281  Mass  Media  and  Society,  CO:282 
Fundamentals  of  Television  Production,  CO:481  Media  Law  and  Ethics,  CO:501  (four 
practica),  and  four  semester  hours  of  electives  from  broadcasting  and  mass  communi- 
cations courses. 

Optional  Studies  in  Speech  Communication  Leading  to  Teacher  Certification.  Stu- 
dents wishing  to  become  certified  to  teach  speech  communication  in  secondary  edu- 
cation must  successfully  complete  the  appropriate  credit  hours  as  indicated  in  the 
catalog  on  pages  50-54  in  the  Department  of  Education  section  and  also  complete  the 
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following  communications  courses:  CO:  190  Introduction  to  Communication  Theory, 
CO:  191  Interpersonal  Communication,  CO:  192  Public  Speaking,  CO:293  Parliamentary 
Procedure,  CO:295  Effective  Listening,  CO:391  Group  Communication,  CO:393  Lead- 
ers of  Tomorrow,  CO:394  Organizational  Communication,  CO:481  Media  Law  and  Eth- 
ics, CO:501  (two  practica),  and  TH:  151  Acting  I  or  TH:352  Voice/Diction  and  Movement. 

Optional  Studies  in  Theatre  Leading  to  Teaching  Certification.  Students  wishing  to 
become  certified  to  teach  theatre  arts  in  secondary  education  must  successfully  com- 
plete the  appropriate  credit  hours  as  indicated  in  the  catalog  on  pages  50-54  in  the 
Department  of  Education  section  and  also  complete  the  following  courses:  CO:  192 
Public  Speaking,  TH:151  Acting  I,  TH:245  Introduction  to  Design,  TH:252  Theatre 
History  I:  Beginnings  to  Shakespeare,  TH:253  Theatre  History  II:  Moliere  to  the  Present, 
TH:451  Directing,  TH:501  Practica  (one  each  from  performance,  design/technical,  open, 
and  major  seminar),  and  eight  semester  hours  of  electives  from  the  Theatre  emphasis. 

Optional  Studies  Program  in  Theatre  and  Television.  Students  wishing  to  combine 
theatre  arts  studies  with  television  will  complete  the  following  courses:  TH:151  Acting 
I,  TH:245  Introduction  to  Design,  TH:252  Theatre  History  I:  Beginnings  to  Shakespeare, 
TH:253  Theatre  History  II:  Moliere  to  the  Present,  TH:451  Directing,  TH:501  (perfor- 
mance or  design),  TH:501  Practicum  (major  seminar),  CO:  190  Introduction  to  Commu- 
nication Theory,  CO:271  Broadcast  Announcing,  CO:282  Fundamentals  of  Television 
Production,  CO:38 1  Video  Editing,  CO:382  Television  Documentary  Production,  CO:48 1 
Media  Law  and  Ethics,  CO:501  (two  practica). 

Optional  Studies  in  Theatre  Arts  and  Business.  Students  wishing  to  combine  theatre 
arts  studies  with  appropriate  business  courses  as  an  undergraduate  preparation  for  a 
graduate  studies  major  in  theatre  administration  are  required  to  complete  the  following 
theatre  arts  courses:  TH:151  Acting  I,  TH:245  Introduction  to  Design,  TH:252  Theatre 
History  I:  Beginnings  to  Shakespeare,  TH:451  Directing,  TH:501  (one  each  in  the 
following:  performance,  design/technical,  open  and  major  seminar),  plus  four  semes- 
ter hours  from  other  theatre  courses,  and  the  business  minor,  described  on  page  185. 

DEPARTMENT  MINORS 

Communications/theatre  arts  majors  may  not  count  the  same  course  for  an  emphasis 
and  a  minor.  Moreover,  courses  selected  may  not  count  toward  more  than  one  minor 
and  require  a  grade  of  C-  or  higher. 

Minor  in  Broadcasting.  Students  are  expected  to  participate  in  WQSU  radio  opera- 
tions and  successfully  complete  22  semester  hours:  CO:  171  Introduction  to  Broad- 
casting, CO:272  Audio  Production,  CO:282  Fundamentals  of  Television  Production, 
CO:481  Media  Law  and  Ethics,  and  CO:501  (two  practica  -  one  in  radio  and  one  of  the 
students  choice)  and  six  semester  hours  chosen  from:  CO:  131  Introduction  to  Jour- 
nalism, CO:271  Broadcast  Announcing,  CO:371  Broadcast  Advertising,  CO:382  Tele- 
vision Documentary  Production,  or  CO:472  Broadcast  News. 

Minor  in  Journalism.  Students  are  expected  to  participate  in  The  Crusader  and/or 
Lanthorn  or  other  department  activities  appropriate  to  their  interests,  and  success- 
fully complete  22  semester  hours:  CO:  131  Introduction  to  Journalism,  CO:231 
Newswriting  and  Reporting,  CO:33 1  Editing,  CO:48 1  Media  Law  and  Ethics  and  CO:501 
(two  practica),  plus  four  semester  hours  chosen  from:  CO:323  Desktop  Publishing, 
CO:335  Feature  Writing,  CO:472  Broadcast  News,  AR:241  Photography  or  AR:242 
Applied  Photography. 
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Minor  in  Mass  Communications.  Students  are  expected  to  participate  in  various 
media  activities  appropriate  to  their  interests  and  complete  22  semester  hours:  CO:  131 
Introduction  to  Journalism,  CO:  171  Introduction  to  Broadcasting,  CO:281  Mass  Me- 
dia and  Society,  CO:481  Media  Law  and  Ethics;  and  six  semester  hours  chosen  from: 
CO:325  Information  Industries,  CO:327  Computer  Applications  in  Corporate  Commu- 
nications, CO:371  Broadcast  Advertising,  or  CO:501  (two  practica). 

Minor  in  Public  Relations.  Students  are  expected  to  participate  in  PRSSA,  Sterling 
Communications,  or  various  media  activities  appropriate  to  their  interests,  and  com- 
plete 22  semester  hours:  CO:211  Public  Relations,  CO:312  Public  Relations  Writing, 
CO:313  Public  Relations  Campaigns,  CO:41 1  Public  Relations  Management/Corporate 
Communications,  CO:323  Desktop  Publishing,  CO:327  Computer  Applications  in  Cor- 
porate Communications,  and  CO:501  (two  practica);  and  four  semester  hours  chosen 
from  CO:  131  Introduction  to  Journalism,  CO:  171  Introduction  to  Broadcasting,  CO:  192 
Public  Speaking,  CO:221  Corporate  Communications,  CO:231  Newswriting  and  Re- 
porting, CO:281  Mass  Media  and  Society,  CO:472  Broadcast  News,  CO:481  Media 
Law  and  Ethics,  MG:280  Marketing,  or  MG:481  Advertising. 

Minor  in  Speech  Communication.  Students  are  expected  to  participate  in  departmen- 
tal activities  appropriate  to  their  interests  and  complete  22  semester  hours:  CO:  190 
Introduction  to  Communication  Theory,  CO:  191  Interpersonal  Communication,  CO:  192 
Public  Speaking,  and  CO:391  Group  Communication;  and  six  semester  hours  chosen 
from:  CO:293  Parliamentary  Procedure,  CO:295  Effective  Listening,  CO:329  Commu- 
nications Research  and  Evaluation,  CO:392  Intercultural  Communication,  CO:394  Organi- 
zational Communication,  CO:501  (two  practica)  orTH:352  Voice/Diction  and  Movement. 

Minor  in  Theatre  Arts.  Students  are  expected  to  participate  in  departmental  theatre 
productions  and  complete  22  semester  hours:  TH:151  Acting  I,  TH:245  Introduction  to 
Design,  TH:501  (one  in  performance,  and  one  in  design/technical);  and  four  semester 
hours  from  TH:252  Theatre  History  I:  Beginnings  to  Shakespeare,  and  TH:253  Theatre 
History  II:  Moliere  to  Present;  and  eight  semester  hours  from  TH:24 1  Stagecraft,  TH:25 1 
Acting  II,  TH:341  Costumes  and  Makeup,  TH:344  Sets  and  Lights,  TH:352  Voice/ 
Diction  and  Movement,  TH:353  Play  Analysis  and  Criticism,  TH:354  Children's  The- 
atre and  Creative  Dramatics,  TH:451  Directing  or  TH:502  Individual  Investigation. 

Courses  in  Communications  and  Theatre  Arts 


CORPORATE  COMMUNICATIONS 

CO:221  Corporate  Communications.  Overview  of  the  development,  principles,  and 
practices  of  corporate  communication  and  principles  of  message  design.  Includes 
case  studies  and  corporate  simulations.  4  SH. 

CO:223  Corporate  Communications  Writing.  Introduction  to  message  content  and 
style  for  corporate  writing.  Emphasizes  memos,  letters,  advertisements,  brochures, 
newsletters  and  reports.  2  SH. 

CO:321  Crisis  Communications.  A  critical  responsibility  of  professional  communi- 
cators, crisis  communications  bring  all  of  a  practitioner's  skills  together  in  situations 
which  are  both  important  and  urgent.  Students  learn  the  elements  of  how  to  be  the 
voice  of  the  organization  in  crisis  and  how  to  create  a  crisis  communication  plan. 
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Media  skills,  social  responsibilities,  ethics  and  issues  management  are  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing.  2  SH. 

CO:323  Desktop  Publishing.  A  study  of  design  principles  and  computer  software  for 
the  publication  of  newsletters,  brochures  and  advertisements.  Topics  include  fonts 
and  typography,  proportion,  graphics,  photographs,  contrast  and  color.  Prerequisite: 
IS:100,andCO:131orCO:221.  2  SH. 

CO:325  Information  Industries.  An  examination  of  our  social,  political  and  economic 
environments  as  shaped  by  the  driving  forces  of  the  converging  information  indus- 
tries. Telecommunications,  broadcasting,  computing,  content  providers,  their  interac- 
tions and  integration  are  considered.  Students  follow  various  industry  leaders,  pre- 
dict their  actions,  and  access  potential  implications  for  their  own  professional  lives. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing.  2  SH. 

CO:327  Computer  Applications  in  Corporate  Communications.  A  study  of  computer 
applications  as  they  are  used  in  corporate  communications.  Topics,  which  will  change 
to  keep  apace  with  technology,  may  include  presentation  software,  Internet  applica- 
tions, interactive  scripting,  file  sharing  and  simple  local  area  networking,  and  dynamic 
documents.  Prerequisite:  IS:  100.  2  SH. 

CO:329  Communications  Research  and  Evaluation.  Evaluates  research  findings  to 
determine  their  value  for  communication  professionals.  Provides  an  overview  of  the 
major  methods  and  tests  used  in  communication  research.  Emphasizes  random  samples, 
surveys,  focus  groups,  content  analyses,  experimental  settings,  and  basic  statistics. 
Prerequisite:  CO:  190  and  junior  standing.  4  SH. 

JOURNALISM 

CO:  131  Introduction  to  Journalism.  An  introduction  to  journalism,  with  emphasis  on 
news  and  feature  writing,  copy  editing,  layout  and  production.  4  SH. 

CO:231  Newswriting  and  Reporting.  A  survey  of  the  elements  of  news  and 
newswriting.  Topics  include  the  lead,  style,  structure,  type  of  newspaper  stories, 
news  sources  and  news  selection.  Prerequisite:  CO:  131.  4  SH. 

CO:331  Editing.  The  process  of  editing  a  newspaper.  Includes  developing  assign- 
ments, editorial  judgment,  copy  editing,  type  styles  and  sizes,  headline  writing,  graphic 
and  photo  design,  and  page  layout.  Prerequisite:  CO:  131.  4  SH 

CO:335  Feature  Writing.  The  process  of  determining  a  medium  s  audience,  developing 
story  ideas,  writing  query  letters,  and  researching  and  writing  feature  articles.  News  and 
travel  features  and  profiles  are  among  the  assignments.  Prerequisite:  CO:  131.  4  SH. 

MASS  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  BROADCASTING 

CO:171  Introduction  to  Broadcasting.  Survey  of  broadcasting:  history,  evaluation, 
organization  and  function.  Includes  economic  and  cultural  influences  on  society  and 
legal,  educational  and  artistic  aspects.  4  SH. 

CO:271  Broadcast  Announcing.  A  study  of  basic  broadcast  announcing  techniques 
including  voice  and  diction,  pronunciation  and  oral  interpretation  of  American  speech. 
2  SH. 
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CO:272  Audio  Production.  The  theory  and  practice  of  audio  recording,  production,  and 
broadcast  operations  including  sound  and  broadcast  wave  theory,  console  operation, 
microphone  techniques,  commercial  production,  and  broadcast  procedures.  2  SH. 

CO:275  Media  Analysis.  The  student  is  introduced  to  the  art  of  contemporary  criticism 
and  to  the  various  theoretical  and  critical  approaches  that  guide  this  practice.  Students 
gain  familiarty  with  the  approaches  of  contemporary  criticism  as  well  as  learn  how  to 
apply  these  approaches  in  the  study,  exploration,  and  analysis  of  media.  4  SH. 

CO:281  Mass  Media  and  Society.  Survey  of  national  mass  media.  Emphasizes  histori- 
cal development,  structure,  organization,  function,  and  effects  of  the  media  on  society 
today.  4  SH. 

CO:282  Fundamentals  of  Television  Production.  An  introduction  to  small-format 
video  production.  Covers  basic  equipment,  terminology,  personnel,  and  video  pro- 
duction techniques.  Includes  writing,  producing  and  editing  of  assigned  short  projects 
such  as  commercials  or  brief  interview  segments.  4  SH. 

CO:371  Broadcast  Advertising:  Writing  and  Practices.  Theory  and  technique  of 
writing  commercial  scripts  for  radio  and  television.  Covers  broadcast  ratings  analysis 
and  interpretation,  time  sales,  personnel  and  client  relationships.  4  SH. 

CO:381  Video  Editing.  A  study  of  advanced  video  editing  techniques  and  special 
effects  utilizing  computerized  A/B  Roll  edit  systems  and  computer  graphics.  Students 
will  produce  complete  programs  and  projects  from  field-recorded  video,  as  well  as 
studio-recorded  productions.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  both  the  technical  operation  of 
sophisticated  editing  systems  and  the  aesthetics  of  program  editing.  Prerequisite: 
CO:282. 2  SH. 

CO:382  Television  Documentary  Production.  Advanced  technique  of  small-format 
video  production.  Emphasizes  roles  of  the  producer  and  director  as  they  pertain  to 
video  production.  Includes  writing,  producing  and  editing  of  assigned  long-form 
projects,  such  as  30-minute  magazine  programs  and  documentaries.  Prerequisite: 
CO:2%2.4SH. 

CO:472  Broadcast  News.  Theory  and  technique  of  writing  news  and  features  for 
broadcast  media.  Includes  editing  and  rewriting  Associated  Press  dispatches,  gather- 
ing local  news,  recording  interviews  and  preparing  newscasts  and  feature  programs. 
Prerequisites:  CO:  1 3 1  and  either  CO:282  or  CO:272.  4  SH. 

CO:481  Media  Law  and  Ethics.  Examines  legal  and  ethical  aspects  of  publishing  and 
broadcasting.  Emphasizes  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  to  know,  copyright,  libel, 
privacy  and  obscenity.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing.  4  SH. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

CO:211  Public  Relations.  Survey  of  the  history,  development,  principles  and  practices 
of  public  relations.  Investigates  public  relations  ethics,  relationships,  and  roles  of  mass 
media  and  society.  Includes  case  studies  and  experiments  in  public  relations  practices.  4  SH. 

CO:312  Public  Relations  Writing.  Continuing  study  in  public  relations.  Emphasizes 
writing  styles  and  techniques  for  brochures,  publicity,  news  releases,  fact  sheets, 
backrounders,  and  biographies.  Each  student  produces  a  simulated  company  house 
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publication  and  an  annual  report.  Prerequisite:  CO:  131  and  CO:21 1.  2  SH. 

CO:313  Public  Relations  Campaigns.  Implements  public  relations  knowledge  and 
techniques  with  case  problems,  both  real  and  simulated.  Students  produce  creative 
work  on  actual  public  relations  problems,  as  well  as  an  overall  plan  to  handle  a  simu- 
lated problem.  Prerequisite:  CO:21 1.  2  SH. 

CO:411  Public  Relations  Management/Corporate  Communications.  Long-range 
public  relations  planning,  participation  in  conference-room  decisions,  problem  solv- 
ing, and  management  by  objectives.  Stresses  efforts  to  foster  a  robust  and  helpful 
relationship  between  the  organization  and  its  many  publics.  Prerequisite:  CO:211  and 
either  CO:223  or  CO:3 13.  4  SH. 

SPEECH  COMMUNICATION 

CO:  190  Introduction  to  Communication  Theory.  An  introductory  exploration  of  the 
underlying  theories  that  allow  us  to  understand  both  person-to-person  communica- 
tion and  communication  media  events  and  processes.  Systems,  sign  theory,  cognitive 
and  behavioral,  cultural  and  social,  and  critical  perspectives  are  examined  as  they 
apply  to  interpersonal,  group,  organizational  and  media  contexts.  4  SH. 

CO:  191  Interpersonal  Communication.  A  lecture-discussion  laboratory  approach  to 
communication  theory.  Includes  the  scope  and  purpose  of  communication,  the  pro- 
cess, and  the  role  it  plays  in  verbal  and  nonverbal,  face-to-face  interactions.  4  SH. 

CO:  192  Public  Speaking.  Basic  principles  of  effective  extemporaneous  speaking  to 
inform  and  motivate  an  audience.  Emphasizes  selection,  organization,  idea  develop- 
ment and  audience  analysis.  Students  deliver,  listen  to,  and  criticize  expository  and 
persuasive  speeches.  4  SH. 

CO:293  Parliamentary  Procedure.  Principles  and  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure 
based  upon  Robert  s  Rules  of  Order.  Emphasizes  practical  experience  and  the  impor- 
tance of  a  well-run  meeting  as  an  integral  component  of  effective  communication. 
Includes  outside  meeting  evaluations.  2  SH. 

CO:295  Effective  Listening.  Guided  group  and  individual  programs  to  develop  abili- 
ties of  concentration,  comprehension,  interpretation  and  recall.  2  SH. 

CO:391  Group  Communication.  Basic  theory  behind  purposive  discussions  and  lead- 
ing of  small  groups.  Focuses  on  groups  as  a  vehicle  for  solving  problems,  reaching 
decisions,  and  making  recommendations  on  policy.  4  SH. 

CO:392  Intercultural  Communication.  Major  theoretical  perspectives  and  research 
on  intercultural  communication.  Emphasizes  similarities  and  differences  in  communi- 
cation between  people  from  different  cultures.  2  SH. 

CO:393  Leaders  of  Tomorrow.  Examines  leadership  theory  and  styles  and  the  need 
for  strong  values  and  ethics  within  leadership.  Explores  how  the  need  for  visionary 
leadership  and  setting  goals  expands  beyond  immediate  gains  or  losses.  Investigates 
how  these  skills  create  a  more  productive  and  responsible  environment  especially 
within  a  rapidly  changing  world.  Prerequisite:  junior  status.  2  SH.  Core:  Perspectives 
on  the  World.  Futures. 
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CO:394  Organizational  Communication.  Theory  and  principles  of  effective  commu- 
nication in  the  organizational  setting.  Emphasizes  theories  of  organizational  communi- 
cation, communication  structure,  technology,  diversity  and  cultural  change,  power, 
conflict,  leadership,  and  strategic  communication.  Includes  case  studies  and  oral  pre- 
sentation. 4  SH. 

ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  EMPHASES 

CO:501  Practicum.  Applied  projects  in  broadcasting,  print  journalism  and  public 
relations.  All  department  majors  successfully  complete  the  required  number  of  semes- 
ter hours  required  in  the  student's  emphasis,  but  no  more  than  six  semester  hours  of 
practicum  work.  All  projects  require  department  approval,  are  graded,  must  be  com- 
pleted and  include  a  minimum  of  five  hours  of  project  work  per  week.  Students  may 
complete  only  one  project  per  semester  and  may  not  use  practicum  projects  to  simul- 
taneously fulfill  requirements  of  other  courses.  Not  open  to  first-year  students.  1  SH. 

CO:502  Individual  Investigation.  In-depth  exploration  of  selected  topics  in  broad- 
casting, film,  public  relations,  print  journalism,  speech  communication  or  mass  com- 
munications with  faculty  guidance  allows  students  to  focus  on  topics  outside  normal 
sequence  of  course  offerings.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  department-designated 
faculty  member.  May  be  repeated  but  not  for  departmental  major  credit.  1-4  SH. 

CO:503  Honors  Study.  Independent  study  for  candidates  accepted  into  the  depart- 
mental honors  program.  Candidates  work  under  faculty  direction,  develop  and  submit 
a  written  or  production  thesis,  and  defend  their  theses  orally.  See  Honors  section  on 
page  40.  4  SH. 

CO:504  Internship.  On-the-job,  supervised  experience  at  a  corporation,  governmen- 
tal agency,  or  not-for-profit  organization.  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing  and 
permission  of  the  internship  coordinator.  Variable  credit. 

THEATRE  ARTS 

TH:133  British  Theatre.  Offered  to  students  participating  in  the  London  Program  of 
the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business,  this  course  provides  knowledge  and  exposure 
to  the  art  of  theatre  performance  by  utilizing  the  rich  offerings  of  the  theatre  and  other 
fine  arts  resources  in  London  and  England.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World, 
Fine  Arts. 

TH:142  Theatre  Production.  Students  explore  production  process,  management  and 
leadership  skills  preparing  scenery,  properties,  special  effects,  painting,  lighting,  sound 
and  costumes  for  University  Theatre  productions.  Hands-on  training.  Expectations 
are  nine  hours  of  lab  each  week  with  evening  rehearsal  and  performance.  4  SH. 

TH:151  Acting  I.  A  broad  spectrum  of  skills  will  be  explored  in  the  creative  process  of 
acting.  These  skills  (including  expansion  of  vocal  and  physical  abilities,  emotional 
and  sensory  awareness,  improvisational  skills,  etc.)  will  be  focused  toward  introduc- 
ing the  prospective  actor  to  the  six  basic  steps  in  Stanislavsky's  "System  of  Acting." 
4  SH. 

TH:152  Introduction  to  Theatre.  Fundamental  characteristics  and  function  of  the 
theatre.  Includes  basic  roles  of  the  playwright,  director,  actor,  designer,  technicians 
and  other  professions.  4  SH.  Core.  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Fine  Arts. 
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TH:153  Dance  I.  Functional  dance  and  appreciation  relating  to  the  various  dance 
styles  and  traditions.  Emphasizes  ballet  and  jazz  technique.    /  SH. 

TH:154  Dance  II.  Further  development  of  rhythmic  response.  Emphasizes  modern 
dance  technique  and  choreography.    /  SH. 

TH:241  Stagecraft:  Theatre  Technology.  Production  techniques,  materials  and  equip- 
ment are  demonstrated,  tested  and  applied  to  theatrical  production.  Students  examine 
the  production  process  of  scenery,  properties,  lighting,  sound,  costumes  and  special 
effects.  Proficient  production  planning  and  safety  are  emphasized.  Production  stage 
management  is  introduced.    4  SH. 

TH:243  Summer  Theatre  Production.  Supervised  hands-on  experience  in  summer 
theatre,  with  opportunities  to  practice  in  various  areas  such  as  theatre  technology, 
performance,  stage  management,  lighting,  sound,  business  and  house  management, 
and  pit  orchestra.  Open  to  all  students.  4  SH. 

TH:245  Introduction  to  Design.  Study  of  the  art  and  craft  of  theatrical  design.  The 
design  process  associated  with  costumes,  makeup,  scenery  and  lighting  is  explored  in 
the  studio,  beginning  with  research,  and  conceptual  drawings  and  renderings,  mod- 
els, and  drafting.  Perspective  drawing,  figure  drawing,  three-dimensional  model  build- 
ing and  standard  drafting  for  the  theatre  will  be  introduced  to  the  student.  4  SH. 

TH:251  Acting  II.  An  in-depth  exploration  of  the  basic  principles  of  acting  and  the 
creative  process  introduced  in  Acting  I.  These  skills  (including  expansion  of  improvi- 
sational  skills,  action  and  text  analysis,  character  analysis  and  transformation,  com- 
munion, etc.)  will  be  focused  toward  advanced  work  in  scene  and  monologue  study, 
specifically  dealing  with  early  and  contemporary  realism.  Prerequisites:  TH:151.  4  SH. 

TH:252  Theatre  History  I:  Beginnings  to  Shakespeare.  The  multicultural  develop- 
ment of  drama  from  its  classical  beginnings  through  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
theatre  of  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries.  Integrates  the  study  of  the  history  of 
the  theatre  through  representative  plays  and  their  production.  Live  performances, 
tapes  and  films  are  utilized  for  the  student  to  gain  an  on-stage  perspective.  Field  trips 
involved  with  some  costs,  waiver  possible.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World. 
Fine  Arts. 

TH:253  Theatre  History  II:  Moliere  to  Present.  The  development  of  drama  from  the 
French  Neo-classical  era  of  Moliere  through  the  present.  The  course  integrates  the 
study  of  theatre  history  through  representative  plays  and  their  production.  The  course 
uses  the  same  methodology  as  TH:252.  Field  trips  involved  with  some  costs,  waiver 
possible.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World.  Fine  Arts. 

TH:255  Development  of  Musical  Theatre.  An  introduction  to  musical  theatre  and  opera, 
including  its  origins  and  development.  Videotapes,  demonstrations  and  field  trips  to  live 
performances  will  allow  active  study  of  a  variety  of  works.  Same  as  MU:255.  4  SH. 

TH:341  Costumes  and  Makeup.  Portfolio  projects  in  costume  design  beginning  with 
script  analysis  and  research  and  culminating  with  finished  renderings  for  the  student  s 
portfolio.  Projects  in  makeup  teach  the  student  techniques  of  application  from  correc- 
tive, age  and  character  makeup.  Studio  as  well  as  production  application  helps  the 
students  further  development.  Prerequisite:  TH:245.  4  SH. 
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TH:344  Sets  and  Lights.  Portfolio  projects  in  scenery  and  lighting  design,  beginning 
with  script  analysis  and  research  and  continuing  through  rendering  techniques,  fin- 
ished drafting  and  model  building.  Studio  as  well  as  production  assignments  enhance 
students'  understanding  of  these  arts  and  their  practical  application.  Projects  are 
designed  to  enhance  the  student  s  portfolio.  Prerequisite:  TH:245.  4  SH. 

TH:351  Acting  III.  Advanced  training  in  acting  with  an  emphasis  on  effective  vocal/ 
rhetorical  techniques  and  on  the  use  of  poetic  rhythm  and  imagery  in  creating  a  role 
psychologically  as  well  as  physically.  Definition  of  style/language  analysis,  Greek 
period  style,  the  comic  impulse/Commedia  Deirarte,  Renaissance/Elizabethan  period 
style,  17th-century  French  farce,  and  Restoration/Georgian  "Comedy  of  Manners." 
Prerequisites:  TH:  1 5 1 ,  TH:25 1 ,  TH:252  or  TH:253,  (TH:352  recommended,  not  required) 
and/or  permission  of  the  instructor.  4  SH. 

TH:352  Voice/Diction  and  Movement.  Introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  voice 
production  and  ideal  alignment.  Individual  exercises  in  breath  control,  relaxation,  phona- 
tion,  resonance  and  voice  quality.  Concentration  on  articulation  and  phonetics  to  en- 
hance diction  with  extensive  drill  practice  using  a  variety  of  texts  and  dramatic  selections. 
Movement  systems  created  by  F.M.  Alexander  and  Moshe  Feldenkrais  will  be  intro- 
duced at  regular  intervals  to  enhance  physical  awareness  and  ideal  self-use.  4  SH. 

TH:353  Play  Analysis  and  Criticism.  An  exploration  of  dramatic  literature,  analysis 
and  criticism.  Analysis  of  plays  will  be  discussed  within  social/political  milieu,  primary 
aesthetic  theory  and  criticism,  and  the  theatrical  practices  in  which  they  were  written. 
Written  analysis  and  criticism  will  be  required,  as  well  as  participation  in  class  discus- 
sion. Prerequisite:  TH:252  and  TH:253.  4  SH. 

TH:354  Children's  Theatre  and  Creative  Dramatics.  Principles  and  techniques  of 
selecting,  directing,  designing  and  producing  theatre  for  the  young  audience.  Also 
provides  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  creative  dramatics  in  education  and  children's 
theatre.  Prerequisites:  TH:151  and/or  permission  of  the  instructor.  4  SH. 

TH:451  Directing.  Study  of  the  basic  processes  of  play  directing,  script  selection, 
blocking,  rehearsal  procedure,  casting,  directorial  function,  and  the  history  of  direct- 
ing. Direction  of  in-class  scenes  and  presentations  of  a  single  all-class  scene  program 
at  the  end  of  the  term  for  the  public.  Prerequisites:  TH:151,  TH:251  and/or  TH:351, 
TFP241,  TH:252  and/or  TH:253.  (TH:253  recommended,  not  required),  and/or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  4  SH. 

TH:452  Seminar  in  Theatre.  Issues  and  topics  in  theatre.  Emphasizes  research  and 
analysis.  Prerequisite:  instructor's  permission.  4  SH. 

TH:501  Practicum.  Applied  projects  in  theatre  arts.  All  theatre  majors  successfully 
complete  at  least  four  semester  hours,  but  no  more  than  six  semester  hours  of  practicum 
work.  One  practicum  in  performance,  one  in  design/technical,  one  open,  and  one  major 
seminar.  All  projects  require  department  approval,  are  graded,  must  be  completed  and 
include  a  minimum  of  five  hours  of  project  work  per  week.  Students  may  complete  only 
one  project  per  semester  and  may  not  use  practicum  projects  to  simultaneously  fulfill 
requirements  of  other  courses.  Not  open  to  first-year  students.  1  SH 

TH:502  Individual  Investigation.  In-depth  exploration  of  selected  topics  in  theatre 
with  faculty  guidance  allows  students  to  focus  on  topics  outside  normal  sequence  of 
course  offerings.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  department-designated  faculty  mem- 
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ber.  May  be  repeated  but  not  for  departmental  major  credit.    1-4  SH 

TH:503  Honors  Study.  Independent  study  for  candidates  accepted  into  the  depart- 
mental honors  program.  Candidates  work  under  faculty  direction,  develop  and  submit 
a  written  or  production  thesis,  and  defend  their  thesis  orally.  See  Honors  section  on 
page  40.  4  SH. 

TH:504  Internship.  Supervised  work  in  fields  related  to  professional  and/or  not-for- 
profit  theatre.  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing  and  permission  of  the  internship 
coordinator.  Variable  credit. 


Education 


The  Faculty 


Assistant  Professor  Berneice  Brownell,  department  head,  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  educa- 
tional leadership  from  Lehigh  University.  She  has  more  than  20  years  experience  in 
school  administration,  including  five  years  as  superintendent.  Her  certification  areas 
include  elementary  education,  speech  and  hearing  therapy,  and  special  education  as 
well  as  administration. 

Peggy  Holdren,  coordinator,  holds  the  M.S.  degree  from  the  University  of  Scranton. 
She  supervises  student  teachers  and  team  teaches  the  integrated  science,  social  stud- 
ies and  language  arts  block.  Her  special  interests  include  school  reform,  leadership, 
school  collaboration  and  curriculum  integration. 

Patricia  Martin,  coordinator,  holds  the  M.S.  degree  from  the  University  of  Scranton. 
She  supervises  student  teachers  and  team  teaches  the  integrated  science,  social  stud- 
ies and  language  arts  block.  She  is  president  and  consultant  at  Martin  Consulting, 
Inc.,  Berwick,  Pa.,  which  provides  consultant  services  in  the  areas  of  strategic  plan- 
ning, curriculum  development  and  professional  education  (Act  48). 

Anne  Reeves,  coordinator  of  secondary  education  students,  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  English  and 
education  from  the  University  of  Michigan.  She  is  also  the  faculty  advisor  to  Kappa  Delta 
Pi.  Her  dissertation  was  entitled  "Case  Studies  of  High  School  Students'  Reading." 

James  D.  Crawford,  director  of  the  teacher  intern  program,  holds  the  M.S.E.D.  degree 
from  Bucknell  University  as  well  as  an  administrative  certificate  for  secondary  schools. 
He  has  25  years  of  experience  as  a  high  school  principal  and  has  served  as  chair  of 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 


The  Study  of  Education 


Since  1904,  Susquehanna  University  has  prepared  liberal  arts  students  for  teaching 
careers.  Entry  standards  for  the  education  program  are  among  the  highest  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Susquehanna  believes  that  educators  need  to  demonstrate  professional  knowledge 
and  skills  in  the  following  four  domains  of  teaching:  1)  preparation  and  planning,  2) 
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instruction  and  assessment,  3)  creating  a  classroom  environment  of  respect  and  rap- 
port, and  4)  professional  responsibility.  Collaborative  programs  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  area  schools  afford  a  variety  of  opportunities  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
professional  knowledge  and  teaching  skills. 

Areas  of  Certification.  Susquehanna  offers  the  following  programs  approved  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education: 
Early  Childhood 
Elementary  (K-6) 
Secondary  (7-12)  and  Teacher  Intern  Program: 

Biology  German  (K-12) 

Chemistry  Mathematics 

Communications  Music  (K-12) 

English  Physics 

French  (K-12)  Social  Studies 

General  Science  Spanish  (K-12) 

To  earn  certification,  candidates  complete  student  teaching  and  successfully 
pass  the  PRAXIS  (NTE)  test  requirement  in  the  certificate  area. 

Study  Abroad.  Students  in  secondary  and  elementary  education  are  urged  to  study 
abroad.  For  further  information,  please  see  page  1 9-2 1  or  contact  Assistant  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages  Scott  Manning,  director  of  international  study  programs. 

Title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1998  compliance  data  is  available  on  the 
Susquehanna  University  Department  of  Education  web  page  at  www.susqu.edu/edu- 
cation.  Hard  copies  are  available  in  the  education  department,  the  admissions  office, 
the  University's  Blough-Weis  Library  and  the  Selinsgrove  Public  Library. 

Application  for  the  Teacher  Education  Program.  Students  seeking  admission  to  Sus- 
quehanna University's  Teacher  Education  Program  must  satisfy  both  the  education 
program  admission  requirements  and  the  regulations  of  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Education.  To  enhance  the  quality  of  its  program  and  services,  the  University  re- 
serves the  right  to  establish  quotas  as  to  the  number  of  candidates  accepted  during 
both  the  fall  and  spring  review  of  candidates  seeking  acceptance. 

Final  acceptance  or  rejection  to  the  program  rests  with  the  chair  of  the  University's 
Department  of  Education  in  collaboration  with  the  University's  Teacher  Education 
Committee.  Detailed  criteria  for  admission  is  included  in  Frameworks  -  a  publication 
of  the  Susquehanna  Department  of  Education.  To  keep  abreast  of  educational  pro- 
gram goals,  procedures,  expectations  and  regulations,  students  are  required  to  pur- 
chase a  copy  of  Frameworks. 

A  comprehensive  system  to  assess  the  qualifications  of  candidates  has  been 
established.  Major  components  of  this  candidate  assessment  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  the  following  requirements: 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program  must: 

-  maintain  a  proven  record  of  high  academic  achievement  -  overall  GPA  of  3.0, 

-  complete  a  40-hour  externship, 

-  complete  three  semesters  of  full-time  48  credits  or  equivalent  study, 

-  provide  successful  scores  on  the  Praxis  I  examinations, 

-  submit  clean  Act  34  and  Act  151  clearances*, 

-  complete  a  formal  application  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program, 

-  seek  endorsements  of  University  faculty, 
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-  provide  biographical  information, 

-  submit  documentation  of  field  experiences,  and 

-  provide  evidence  of  competency  in  skill  dimensions,  i.e.,  content  mastery,  plan- 
ning, organization,  leadership,  problem  analysis,  decision  making,  oral  and  writ- 
ten communication,  and  personal  interactions. 

*Students  with  on-campus  or  off-campus  criminal  violations  will  not  be  admitted  to 
the  Teacher  Education  Program. 

The  Education  Department  evaluates  transfer  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  program 
on  an  individual  basis. 

Externships.  Applicants  must  complete  two  40-hour  externships  in  education  prior  to 
graduation.  One  40-hour  externship  must  be  completed  prior  to  admission  to  the  edu- 
cation program.  Externship  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Center  for  Career  Services. 

Application  for  Student  Teaching.  Student  teaching  requires  a  3.0  cumulative  GPA  in 
the  students  academic  major  and  education  courses.  Students  admitted  to  the  teacher 
education  program  must  reapply  if  their  grades  drop  below  the  minimum  3.0  GPA. 
Students  must  submit  applications  for  student  teaching  the  semester  before  they 
plan  to  student  teach.  Application  deadlines  are  October  15  for  the  spring  semester 
and  March  15  for  the  fall  semester.  Student  teachers  must  enroll  in  the  student 
teaching  block  and  should  not  take  any  additional  courses  during  student  teaching. 
The  Department  of  Education  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  make  a  judgment  on 
the  suitabilit}'  of  students  for  professional  teaching  practice.  Practician  students  and 
student  teachers  must  follow  the  policies  of  the  host  school  district.  Practicum  students 
and  student  teachers  will  be  removed  from  a  school  site  by  a  building  administrator 
who  gives  as  reason,  therefore,  one  of  the  following:  unsatisfactory  teaching  perfor- 
mance; immorality;  incompetence;  intemperance;  cruelty;  persistent  negligence  in  the 
performance  of  duties;  willful  neglect  of  duties;  physical  or  mental  disability  as  docu- 
mented by  competent  medical  evidence,  which  after  reasonable  accommodation  of 
such  disability  as  required  by  law  substantially  interferes  with  the  student  teacher's 
ability  to  perform  essential  functions  of  student  teaching;  conviction  of  a  felony  or 
misdemeanor;  persistent  and  willful  violation  of  or  failure  to  comply  with  the  school 
laws  of  this  Commonwealth  including  official  directives  and  established  policy  of  the 
board  of  directors.  A  student  asked  to  leave  a  school  site  will  be  assigned  a  grade  by  the 
Department  of  Education  and  faculty  based  on  the  work  completed  and  evaluations 
from  the  host  district. 

Elementary  Education  Requirements:  Candidates  complete  University  Core  require- 
ments plus  the  following  program  requirements  in  four  broad  areas: 

semester  hours 

Professional  education  courses: 
2  ED:099  Music  for  the  Classroom  Teacher 

2  ED:200  Introduction  to  Education  and  Society 

2  ED:201  Historical  and  Philosophical  Foundations  of  Education 

4  ED:250  Educational  Psychology  (includes  practicum) 

4  ED:274  Methods  of  Mathematics  Instruction 

4  ED:275  Language  Arts  and  Reading 

4  ED:277  Children's  Literature 

2  ED:326  Technology  in  Education 
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Elementary  Education  Methods  Block  —  courses  must  be  taken 
together  in  the  fall  semester  of  the  senior  year: 

4  ED:276  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Language  Arts 

(includes  practicum) 
4  ED:281  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Science/Social  Studies 

for  Elementary  School  (includes  practicum) 
2  ED:282  Classroom  Management  and  Inclusionary  Practice 

Courses  must  be  taken  in  the  spring  semester  of  the  senior  year: 

14  ED:500  Student  Teaching  Courses 

24        Elementary  Concentration  or  minor:  A  student  may  choose  to  take 

either  a  minor  or  concentration.  A  concentration  consists  of  at  least  six 
courses  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  a  major  area  such  as 
psychology,  English,  mathematics.  For  minor  requirements  see  catalog 
explanation  in  your  area  of  interest. 

Cognate  courses  in  elementary  education.  (Usually  taken  as  University 
Core  courses.  They  may  also  satisfy  major  course  requirements.): 
AR:101,  102  Art  History  I-II  or  approved  art  history  course 
BI:010  Issues  in  Human  Biology  or  HO:250  Thought  and  Natural  Sciences 
EC :  1 05  or  20 1  Economics 

GS:101  Environmental  Geology  or  GS:102  Environmental  Hazards 
HS:1 1 1,  1 12  U.S.  History  or  HS:3 13  Social  History  of  the  U.S. 
PS:  10 1  Principles  of  Psychology 

PS:238  Developmental  Psychology:  Conception  through  Childhood 
ED:  100  Introduction  to  Human  Geography  or  SO:  162  People  and  Culture 

Early  Childhood  Program  Requirements.  This  program  allows  students  in  the  el- 
ementary education  program  to  obtain  dual  certification  in  elementary  and  early  child- 
hood education.  To  earn  dual  certification,  students  must  complete  requirements  listed 
above  for  elementary  education,  plus: 

ED:284  Introduction  to  Early  Childhood  Education 

ED:285  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Early  Childhood  Education 

ED:500  Student  Teaching  in  grades  K-3 

Secondary  Education  (7-12)  Requirements.  Secondary  level  certification  areas  in- 
clude biology,  chemistry,  communications,  English,  French  (K-12),  general  science, 
German  (K-12),  mathematics,  music  (K-12),  physics,  social  studies  and  Spanish  (K-12). 

Secondary  certification  candidates  complete  University  Core  requirements  described 
on  pages  9-11  plus  the  following  program  requirements: 

semester  hours 

Academic  major  requirements  described  under  individual  departments 
Cognate  courses  described  in  education's  advising  guide 
Professional  education  courses: 
2      ED:200  Introduction  to  Education  and  Society 
2      ED:201  Historical  and  Philosophical  Foundations  of  Education 
4      ED:250  Educational  Psychology 
2       ED:278  Developmental  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas 
1-2   ED:326  Technology  in  Education 
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Secondary  Education  Methods  Block  —  courses  must  be  taken  to- 
gether in  the  fall  semester  of  the  senior  year: 

4       ED:279  Current  Trends  and  Practices  in  the  Secondary  School 
2       ED:300-level  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  appropriate  subject  area 
Courses  must  be  taken  in  the  spring  semester  of  the  senior  year: 
2       ED:282  Classroom  Management  and  Inclusionary  Practice 
14     ED:500  Student  Teaching  plus  seminar 

Teacher  Intern  Program.  The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education  has  selected 
Susquehanna  University  to  assist  graduates  with  bachelors  degrees  seeking  initial 
certification.  The  Intern  Program  invites  holders  of  baccalaureate  degrees  to  gain 
teaching  credentials  by  completing  professional  education  courses.  Accepted  candi- 
dates may  earn  teaching  credits  while  employed  in  a  public  school.  For  more  informa- 
tion, please  contact  the  teacher  intern  program  director. 

Departmental  Honors.  Departmental  honors  may  be  awarded  to  students  who  meet 
the  following  criteria: 

-  GPA  of  3.4  or  above  in  education  courses, 

-  GPA  of  3.4  or  above  in  non-education  courses, 

-  completion  of  elementary  or  early  childhood  program  for  graduation, 

-  submission  of  a  formal  application  for  Honors  to  the  education  faculty  commit- 
tee during  the  spring  semester  of  the  junior  year  and  prior  to  implementation  of 
the  research  project, 

-  acceptance  of  the  application  by  the  education  faculty  committee, 

-  selection  of  an  Honors  advisor  from  the  education  faculty, 

-  development,  in  consultation  with  the  selected  Honors  advisor,  of  a  proposal  to 
execute,  interpret  and  report  on  the  individual  research  project; 

-  approval  by  the  education  faculty  committee  of  the  project  proposal, 

-  enrollment  in  ED:601:  Independent  Project  in  Education  1-3  SH, 

-  completion  of  the  research  project  and  a  public  presentation  of  results, 

-  submission  of  a  final  written  report  on  the  project  to  the  Honors  advisor  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  classes  for  the  semester  of  graduation,  and 

-  determination  of  honors  status  by  the  education  faculty  based  on  student  per- 
formance. 

Courses  in  Education 

ED:099  Music  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  An  introductory  music  course  designed 
to  develop  fundamental  knowledge  of  basic  vocal  and  keyboard  skills  for  application 
in  the  elementary  classroom.  Same  as  MU:099.  2  SH. 

ED:  100  Introduction  to  Human  Geography.  A  synthesis  of  the  major  components  of 
human  geography:  ecological,  cultural,  economic  and  political.  Designed  to  promote 
an  understanding  of  the  types  of  problems  with  which  geography  deals  and  the  ways 
by  which  geographers  approach  these  problems.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the 
World.  Society  and  the  Individual. 

ED:200  Introduction  to  Education  and  Society.  Introductory  study  of  education.  Em- 
phasizes public  school  organization  and  administration,  teaching  as  a  profession  and 
current  educational  problems.  Requires  additional  laboratory  field  experience.  Re- 
quired for  all  areas  of  certification.  2  SH. 
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ED:201  Historical  and  Philosophical  Foundations  of  Education.  The  role  of  educa- 
tion in  American  society  and  the  historical,  cultural  and  philosophical  forces  that  have 
influenced  the  school.  Required  for  all  areas  of  certification.  2  SH. 

ED:250  Educational  Psychology.  An  overview  of  psychological  and  educational  prin- 
ciples as  they  apply  to  the  classroom.  Topics  include  instructional  planning,  develop- 
mental characteristics  of  students,  and  learning  theories.  Also  covers  evaluation, 
discipline  and  classroom  management.  Requires  25  hours  of  field  experience.  Same  as 
PS:250.  4  SH.  5  contact  hours. 

ED:274  Methods  of  Mathematics  Instruction.  Content  and  techniques  needed  to 
teach  mathematics  in  the  elementary  school.  Topics  include  conceptual  skills,  drill  and 
practice,  problem  solving,  diagnosis  and  remediation.  Required  for  and  limited  to 
elementary  education  majors.  Prerequisite:  ED:200.  4  SH. 

ED:275  Language  Arts  and  Reading.  Techniques  in  teaching  reading,  writing,  listen- 
ing, speaking  and  grammar.  Topics  include  contemporary  theories  of  reading  and 
current  research.  Required  for  elementary  education  certification.    4  SH. 

ED:276  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Language  Arts.  Required  for  elementary  educa- 
tion certification.  This  course  is  part  of  a  two-day-per-week  science,  social  studies, 
and  language  arts  integrated  block.  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  ED:281  and 
ED:282  and  should  be  taken  the  semester  before  student  teaching.  A  school-based 
practicum  is  required  as  part  of  the  Methods  Block.  Prerequisite:  ED:275.  4  SH. 

ED:277  Children's  Literature.  Introduces  the  study  of  children's  literature.  Includes 
a  literature  survey  and  covers  a  variety  of  criticism,  including  psychological  and 
sociological.  Required  for  elementary  education  majors.  Strongly  recommended  for 
secondary  certification  candidates.  Prerequisite:  ED:200.    4  SH. 

ED:278  Developmental  Reading  in  the  Content  Area.  Emphasizes  strategies  to  help 
the  content  teacher  to  improve  developmental  reading  and  study  skills  of  students  in 
middle  and  secondary  schools.  Includes  participation  in  school  reading  programs. 
Required  for  secondary  education  certification.  Prerequisite:  ED:200.    2  SH. 

ED:279  Current  Trends  and  Practices  in  the  Secondary  School.  Surveys  current  cur- 
ricular  and  instructional  practices.  Topics  include  components  of  professional  practice, 
planning  and  preparation,  classroom  environment,  classroom  assessment,  professional 
development  and  issues  dealing  with  at-risk  youth.    4  SH. 

ED:281  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Science/Social  Studies  for  the  Elementary  School. 

Content  and  techniques  used  in  teaching  science  and  social  studies  at  the  elementary 
level.  This  course  is  part  of  a  two-day-per-week  science,  social  studies,  and  language  arts 
integrated  block,  which  should  be  taken  the  semester  before  student  teaching.  Topics 
include  strategies  and  procedures  appropriate  for  content  area  instruction  and  evalua- 
tion, development  and  teaching  of  integrated  thematic  units.  A  school-based  practicum  is 
required  as  part  of  the  Methods  Block.  An  additional  course  fee  of  $50  helps  cover  the 
cost  of  field  trips.  Prerequisites:  ED:200,  ED:250  and  ED:275.  4  SH 

ED:282  Classroom  Management  and  Inclusionary  Practice.  An  overview  of  the  cur- 
rent models  of  classroom  management  and  strategies  for  meeting  diverse  needs  and 
unique  abilities  of  students  from  many  different  backgrounds.  Topics  include  class- 
room management  techniques  for  exceptional  learners,  urban  and  rural  students,  and 
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culturally  and  linguistically  diverse  students.  This  course  should  be  taken  the  semes- 
ter before  student  teaching.  Prerequisites:  ED:200,  ED:250  and  ED:275.   2  SH. 

ED:283  Multicultural  Education  Practicum.  A  course  designed  to  explore  the  needs 
and  interests  of  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse  students  in  America's  schools. 
Includes  an  optional  practicum.  A  variety  of  options  are  available  to  fulfill  the 
multicultural  requirement,  including  study  abroad,  the  Washington  Center  Internship 
Program,  other  off-campus  study  programs,  self-directed  study  or  volunteer  service. 
Requires  a  research  paper.  Practicum  credit  available  0-2  SH. 

ED:284  Introduction  to  Early  Childhood  Education,  An  overview  of  early  childhood 
education.  Topics  include  studies  in  the  social  and  cultural  foundations  for  early 
childhood  education,  child  care  and  the  public  schools  and  current  child  care  issues. 
Prerequisite:  ED:250  or  ED:200.  4  SH. 

ED:285  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Early  Childhood  Education.  Content  and  tech- 
niques used  in  introduction  to  planning,  implementing  and  evaluating  early  childhood 
curriculum.  Includes  assessment  of  the  young  child's  development  level  in  cognitive, 
psychomotor  and  affective  domains.  Also  addresses  the  use  of  play  as  an  instruc- 
tional process  and  the  adaptation  of  curriculum  and  instructional  materials  to  meet  the 
needs  of  young  children.  Prerequisite:  ED:284.  4  SH. 

ED:320  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Teaching  Communications.  Methods  courses 
in  the  Secondary  program  address  content  and  techniques  used  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment instruction  in  the  specific  content  area.  Prerequisite:  ED:200,  ED:201  &  ED:250. 2  SH. 

ED:321  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Teaching  English.  2  SH. 

ED:322  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Teaching  Foreign  Languages.  2  SH. 

ED:323  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Teaching  Mathematics.  2  SH. 

ED:324  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Teaching  Science.  2  SH. 

ED:325  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Teaching  Social  Studies.  2  SH. 

ED:326  Technology  in  Education.  Provides  students  with  theory  and  practice  with 
using  educational  technology  in  the  classroom.  Includes  experiences  with  comput- 
ers, multi-media  and  telecommunications.  1-2  SH. 

ED:500  Student  Teaching.  Required  observation  and  student  teaching  in  nearby 
schools  under  supervision  of  a  public  school  teacher  and  a  University  supervisor. 
Mandatory  attendance  at  a  weekly  two-semester-hour  seminar.  Prerequisite  for  sec- 
ondary education:  Curriculum  and  Methods.  14  SH. 

ED:501  Preparation  and  Planning. 

ED:502  Classroom  Teaching. 

ED: 503  Classroom  Management. 

ED:600  Seminar 
Student  Teachers  should  not  enroll  in  any  additional  courses  during  student  teaching. 

ED:601  Independent  Project  in  Education.  A  special  topics  course  or  project  designed  to 
benefit  the  public  school  or  the  community.  Project  may  relate  to  the  development  of  a 
significant  skill  in  teaching.  Requires  department  approval  and  a  written  evaluation.  1-3  SH. 
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English 

The  Faculty 

Professor  Gary  Fincke  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  Kent  State  University.  A  prolific  and  award- 
winning  author  of  poetry  and  prose,  he  teaches  creative  writing  courses  in  poetry, 
fiction,  and  non-fiction,  and  directs  the  Susquehanna  University  Writers'  Institute. 

Associate  Professor  Susan  Bowers,  department  head,  earned  her  Ph.D.  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon.  A  former  journalist,  she  is  the  coordinator  of  the  University's  diversity 
studies  program.  Her  courses  include  modern  and  contemporary  British,  Irish,  and 
American  literature,  and  women's  literature. 

Associate  Professor  Karen  Mura  earned  a  Ph.D  from  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  is  a  former  assistant  editor  of  the  Middle  English  Dictionary.  The 
department's  medievalist  and  paleographer,  she  also  teaches  courses  in  women's 
writing,  the  history  of  the  English  language  and  contemporary  world  literature. 

Associate  Professor  Rachana  Sachdev  holds  the  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. She  teaches  courses  on  issues  of  race,  gender,  sexuality,  and  immigration  in 
20th-century  American,  17th-century  British  and  American,  and  ethnic  literatures. 

Assistant  Professor  Tom  Bailey  holds  the  University's  Winifred  and  Gustave  Weber 
Professorship  in  the  Humanities.  He  earned  the  Ph.D.  in  English  literature  from  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Binghampton.  He  teaches  creative  writing  and  has 
published  several  collections  of  short  fiction. 

Assistant  Professor  Karen  Bloom  earned  the  Ph.D.  in  18th-century  fiction  and  prose 
from  Emory  University.  Her  special  interests  include  rhetoric,  textual  authority,  and 
writings  by  18th-century  women. 

Assistant  Professor  Karen  Holmburg  holds  the  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. She  teaches  creative  writing. 

Assistant  Professor  Andrew  Hubbell  earned  his  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park.  He  teaches  courses  in  Romantic  and  Victorian  literature. 

Assistant  Professor  Laurence  Roth  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles.  He  teaches  courses  in  American  literature,  American-Jewish  literature, 
Jewish  studies,  and  20th-century  ethnic  American  literatures.  He  is  the  coordinator  of 
the  University's  Jewish  studies  program. 

Assistant  Professor  Amy  Winans  earned  her  Ph.D.  from  Penn  State  University.  The 
department's  expert  on  American  literature  before  the  20th  century,  she  teaches  courses 
in  American  and  ethnic  literatures. 


The  Study  of  English 


Students  are  able  to  study  English  by  majoring  in  either  literature  or  writing.  Both 
concentrations  embrace  literary  history,  interpretation  of  a  world-wide  diversity  of 
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texts,  and  individualized  mentoring  in  the  craft  of  writing.  We  aim  for  rigor  in  our 
curriculum  as  we  seek  to  foster  in  our  students  a  genuine  pleasure  in  the  experience  of 
literature,  a  sustained  interest  in  the  creative  process,  and  an  appreciation  for  the 
multiplicity  of  verbal  art.  We  teach  literary  skills  and  writing  skills  as  one  undivided 
whole,  emphasizing  analytical,  interpretive,  creative  and  expository  modes  of  dis- 
course. Above  all,  we  enable  our  students  to  understand  writing  as  rhetoric  and 
to  write  with  a  strong  awareness  of  intent  and  audience  —  to  know  writing  as 
communication. 

Career  and  Graduate  Study  Options  and  Outcomes.  The  study  of  English  prepares 
students  in  either  the  literature  or  writing  concentration  for  a  wide  variety  of  careers. 
Because  the  curriculum  fosters  analytical  and  communication  skills,  with  a  strong 
emphasis  on  critical  thinking,  we  find  that  our  students  are  well  equipped  for  graduate 
study  in  several  fields,  graduate  programs  in  creative  writing,  and  careers  in  teaching, 
government  service,  business,  college  administration,  and  fine  arts  administration. 
With  proper  planning,  hard  work  and  imagination,  the  major  in  English  can  provide  a 
good  start  on  virtually  any  career  path. 

Susquehanna  English  majors  in  recent  years  have  pursued  graduate  study  at 
schools  including  Boston  University,  the  University  of  Connecticut,  Colgate 
University,  Georgetown  University,  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  SUNY/Binghamton.  Our  graduates  have  advanced  degrees  in 
English,  law,  education,  theology,  library  science,  business  and  communications. 
Recent  graduates  report  employment  in  editing,  business/technical-school  ad- 
missions, management  training,  restaurant  management,  and  fine  arts  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  graduate  study  in  English  and  in  a  master's  program  in  college 
student  services. 

Sample  Sequence  of  Courses  and  Activities  for  English  Majors 


Fall 
Year  1  Core:  Writing  Seminar 

Investigate     Core:  College  101 
minor  *Core:  Foreign  Language 

programs/      Core:  History 
study  abroad  English  Breadth  course 


Spring 

English  Breadth  course  (WR:280) 
*Core:  Using  Computers 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Elective  (optional) 
EN:290  Study  of  Literature 


Year  2  English  Breadth  course  (EN:210)  Cognate  course 

English  Depth  course  Core:  Science  and  Technology 

Core:  Literature  and  Culture  Core:  Career  Planning 

Elective  or  Minor  Elective  or  Minor 

Core:  Fitness 


Year  3  English  Depth  course  (EN:300) 

Investigate  Core:  Values 

grad  schools  Minor 

Take  GRE  EN:420  Seminar 


English  Depth  course  (WR:380) 
*Core:  Math/Logic 

Core:  Fine  Arts 

Minor  or  Elective 


Year  4  EN:440  Senior  Colloquium 

Apply  to  Core:  Futures 

graduate  Minor 

schools  Electives  (EN:  520  or  540) 


English  Depth  course. 

including  EN:500  or  WR:580 
Core:  Society  and  Individual 
Minor  or  Elective 
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Requirements  for  the  English  Major  reflect  the  goal  of  the  department  to  approach 
literature  multilaterally,  through  history,  genre,  theme  and  method.  Courses  are  orga- 
nized to  offer  students  training  in  breadth  and  depth,  beginning  with  basic  methodol- 
ogy and  progressing  to  collective  inquiry  and  research  in  the  discipline. 

Breadth  courses  stress  connections  among  a  broad  array  of  texts.  They  explore 
the  multidimensionality  of  literary  study.  These  courses  cross  historical,  national, 
aesthetic,  media  or  disciplinary  boundaries,  encouraging  students  to  think  critically 
and  creatively  and  fostering  comparative  and  synthetic  skills. 

Depth  courses  are  designed  to  teach  intensively,  considering  particular  authors, 
themes,  topics,  historical  contexts  and  methodologies.  Included  in  this  category  are 
seminars,  at  least  one  of  which  is  required  for  the  major. 

A  methodology  course  introduces  students  to  methods  of  literary  criticism  and 
research,  providing  the  basic  tools  of  the  discipline. 

A  senior  colloquium  serves  as  the  capstone  course  of  the  major.  It  is  a  course  in 
collective  inquiry,  taking  as  its  theme  given  problems  for  literary  scholarship,  research 
and  theory,  to  be  approached  through  collaborative  work.  The  English  faculty  will 
teach  the  course  as  a  team. 

The  major  requires  at  least  40  hours  of  course  work  in  the  Department  of  English 
and  an  additional  four  hours  in  a  cognate  course  or  courses,  with  grades  of  C-  of 
better,  as  follows: 

semester  hours 

12  in  breadth  courses,  chosen  from: 

2-4  EN:2 10  Genre 

4  EN:220  Writers  in  the  United  States 

4  EN:230  Writers  in  Great  Britain 

4  EN:240  Anglophone  Writers 

2-4  EN:250  World  Literature 

4  EN:260  Multiculturalism 

4  EN:270  Aesthetic  Movements 

4  WR:280  Creative  Writing 

16  in  depth  courses,  chosen  from: 

4  EN:300  English  Grammar  and  the  Writing  Process 

4  EN:310  History  of  the  English  Language 

4  EN:320  Literature  through  the  Renaissance 

4  EN:330  Literature  after  the  Renaissance 

4  EN:340  National  Literature 

4  EN:350  Author(s) 

2-4  EN:360  Themes  in  Literature 

2-4  EN:370  Gender  and  Literature 

2A  WR:380  Advanced  Creative  Writing 

2-4  EN:390  Topics 

4  EN:400  Literature,  Writing  and  Practice 

1-4  EN:500  Directed  Reading  and  Research 

1-4  WR:580  Independent  Writing  Project 

4  in  a  methodology  course:  EN:290  The  Study  of  Literature 

4  in  a  collective  inquiry  course:  EN:440  Senior  Colloquium 

4  in  a  seminar.  EN:420  Seminar 

4  in  a  cognate  course,  chosen  from: 

4  TH:252  Theatre  History  I:  Beginnings  to  Shakespeare 

4  TH:253  Theatre  History  II:  Moliere  to  Present 

4  TH:352   Voice/Diction  and  Movement 

4  A  history,  philosophy  and  religion,  or  art  history  course  at 
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the  200-level  or  above. 
4  A  classical  or  modern  languages  literature  course 

4  ED:277  Children's  Literature 

Requirements  for  the  Writing  Major  emphasize  literature  and  writing  courses  which 
will  be  most  valuable  in  preparing  students  not  only  for  careers  in  writing,  but  also  for 
related  careers  in  law,  education,  publishing  and  editing.  Courses  are  organized  to 
offer  breadth  and  depth,  practical  skills,  and  intensive  independent  writing,  presenta- 
tion, and  production  experiences. 

The  major  requires  44  hours  of  course  work  in  the  Department  of  English  and  an 
additional  four  hours  in  a  cognate  course  approved  by  the  department  chair,  with 
grades  of  C-  or  better,  as  follows: 
semester  hours 

12  WR:280  courses  (Creative  Writing),  chosen  from  Introduction  to 

Creative  Writing:  Fiction,  Poetry,  Playwriting,  Nonfiction 

4-6  WR:380  courses  (Advanced  Creative  Writing),  chosen  from: 

Fiction,  Poetry,  Playwriting,  Nonfiction 

4  EN:210  Genre:  Short  Story,  Novel,  Drama,  Essay,  Poetry, 

Autobiography 

4  EN:220  Writers  in  the  United  States 

4  EN:290  The  Study  of  Literature 

4  EN:300  English  Grammar  and  the  Writing  Process 

8  300-level  English  courses  other  than  EN:300  and  WR:380 

2-4  EN: 520  Practicum  or  EN: 540  Internship 

2-4  WR:580  Independent  Writing 

4  a  cognate  course  outside  English  approved  by  the  department  chair 

Honors.  The  departmental  honors  program  encourages  and  recognizes  superior  aca- 
demic performance  in  English.  To  graduate  with  departmental  honors,  English  and 
writing  majors: 

-  receive  an  invitation  to  enter  the  program  in  the  spring  of  the  junior  year, 

-  maintain  a  minimum  GPA  of  3.5  in  major  courses, 

-  declare  an  honors  advisor  by  September  15  of  the  senior  year, 

-  develop  and  submit  an  honors-quality  senior  research  or  creative  thesis  by  April 
1  (usually  as  part  of  a  seminar,  research  or  independent  writing  course),  and 

-  present  their  paper  for  discussion  with  the  faculty. 

Minor  in  English.  English  minors  complete,  with  grades  of  C-  or  better,  at  least  20 
semester  hours  beyond  EN:  100  and  EN:200  in  an  integrated  program  of  study.  Courses 
are  chosen  with  the  guidance  of  a  departmental  advisor  and  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment head.  Emphases  include  English,  American  or  comparative  literature;  literary 
genres;  or  language  study. 

Minor  in  Writing.  Writing  minors  complete,  with  grades  of  C-  or  better,  at  least  18 
semester  hours  beyond  EN:  100  and  including  WR:380.  The  remaining  courses  are 
chosen  with  guidance  and  approval  of  the  departmental  minor  advisor  from  depart- 
mental offerings  in  writing:  WR:280,  WR:380  and  WR:580,  all  of  which  may  be  taken 
more  than  once  for  credit  provided  that  the  subtitle  and  content  of  the  course  are 
changed.  CO:  131  Introduction  to  Journalism  also  satisfies  requirements  of  the  minor. 
The  writing  minor  is  not  open  to  students  pursuing  the  writing  major. 

Interdisciplinary  Options.  Students  studying  abroad  or  minoring  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage may  choose  to  count  a  foreign-language  literature  course  toward  the  major. 
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Recent  curriculum  changes  provide  students  with  numerous  opportunities  for  inter- 
disciplinary courses  and  study,  especially  in  areas  such  as  Holocaust  studies,  medi- 
eval studies,  multi-ethnic  American  studies,  diversity  studies  and  Jewish  studies. 

Teaching  Certification.  Students  interested  in  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion as  a  career  must  meet  certain  state-mandated  requirements.  Additional  infor- 
mation is  available  in  the  Department  of  Education  section  of  the  catalog  begin- 
ning on  page  50  and  in  the  English  Department  Handbook. 

Courses  in  English 

Prerequisite  System.  The  100-  and  200-level  courses  are  open  to  all  students.  Courses 
at  the  300  level  or  above  (excluding  Seminars,  Senior  Colloquium  and  Directed  Read- 
ing and  Research)  require  eight  hours  of  100-  and/or  200-  level  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment. Seminars,  Senior  Colloquium  and  Directed  Reading  and  Research  require  eight 
hours  at  the  200-level  or  above  in  English  courses. 

Repeatable  Courses.  Breadth  and  depth  courses  may  be  repeated  for  credit  provided 
the  course  subtitle  (and  hence  the  course  content)  is  changed. 

EN:090  College  Writing.  An  intensive  introduction  to  college  reading  and  writing, 
intended  to  prepare  students  for  the  challenge  of  college  writing  and  to  empower  them 
to  become  members  of  a  larger  writing  community.  Sections  limited  to  20  students.  4 
SH.  For  elective  credit  only;  not  for  credit  in  the  English  major  or  minor. 

EN:  100  The  Writing  Seminar.  An  introduction  to  college  writing,  reading  and  dis- 
course. Active  discussion  among  students  and  instructors  in  sections  limited  to  18 
participants.  Seminars  typically  focus  on  a  current  social  problem  or  a  topic  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  instructor.  Each  semester  all  seminar  students  read  one  common  text 
by  an  author  who  visits  campus  during  the  term.  Not  for  credit  in  the  major.  4  SH. 
Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  Writing  Seminar. 

EN:200  Literature  and  Culture.  A  survey  of  works  from  the  earliest  written  texts  to 
the  present,  emphasizing  literary  heritage  and  the  global  context  of  literature,  and 
fostering  in  students  the  capacity  for  critical  thinking.  Four  texts  are  common  to  all 
sections.  Other  texts  are  chosen  according  to  the  interest  and  expertise  of  instructors. 
Not  for  credit  in  the  major  or  minor.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing  or  instructor's 
permission.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Literature. 

EN:210  Genre.  Courses  designed  to  examine  both  the  formal  characteristics  of  a 
particular  genre  and  its  historical  development.  Focus  of  a  particular  section  may  be 
the  novel,  the  short  story,  drama,  poetry,  the  essay  or  autobiography.  2-4  SH. 

EN:220  Writers  in  the  United  States.  Addresses  the  breadth  of  American  writing  by 
considering  male  and  female  writers  from  a  variety  of  genres  and  historical  periods.  4  SH. 

EN:230  Writers  in  Great  Britain.  Breadth  course  involving  the  close  reading  and 
analysis  of  major  texts,  including  work  of  poets,  dramatists  and  prose  writers  from 
representative  periods  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  from  Old  English  literature  to  the 
present,  selections  depending  on  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  4  SH. 

EN:240  Anglophone  Writers.  A  study  of  literature  written  originally  in  English  by 
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writers  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States  and  Britain.  The  course  may 
include  writers  from  Canada,  Ireland,  the  Indian  subcontinent,  the  Caribbean  and 
English-speaking  countries  in  Africa.  4  SH. 

EN:250  World  Literature.  Readings,  primarily  in  translation,  of  both  historical  and 
contemporary  world  writers,  emphasizing  the  global  context  of  literature.  2-4  SH. 

EN:255  Jewish  Literature.  Introduces,  in  English  translation,  Hebrew,  Yiddish,  and 
Sephardic  literature,  and  Jewish  literature  of  Europe  and  the  Americas.  This  course 
examines  the  literary  inscriptions  of  a  civilization  that  evolved  from  a  territory-based 
to  an  exile  culture  and  has,  in  the  20th  century,  reclaimed  its  territorial,  geographical 
and  influential  status,  while  at  the  same  time  registering  the  cataclysms  of  genocide 
and  the  challenges  of  a  regenerating  diasporic  culture.  Same  as  JS:255.  4  SH. 

EN:260  Multiculturalism.  Courses  discussing  cultural  identity  within  a  range  of  texts, 
most  of  which  are  likely  to  be  American.  Sections  may  consider  the  work  of  one  or 
more  cultural  groups,  including  African  American,  Native  American,  Latina/Latino, 
Asian  American  and  others.  In  every  case,  factors  of  race,  ethnicity,  gender,  sexual 
orientation  and  class  will  be  of  prime  concern.  4  SH. 

EN:270  Aesthetic  Movements.  Courses  discussing  aesthetic  movements  within  and 
across  national  literatures,  such  as  modernism,  romanticism  and  the  pre-Raphaelite 
movement.  Focus  on  the  literature  will  be  complemented  by  examination  of  the  impact 
on  other  arts  by  any  given  movement.  4  SH. 

WR:280  Creative  Writing.  Introductory  courses  in  the  study  and  practice  of,  in 
alternating  terms,  poetry,  short  fiction,  creative  nonfiction  and  playwriting.  May  be 
repeated  as  often  as  topics  are  varied.  4  SH. 

EN:290  The  Study  of  Literature.  Intensive  and  advanced  study  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing about  literature.  Includes  close  analysis  of  literary  texts  in  historic,  generic  and 
cultural  contexts;  study  of  research  methods  and  writing  the  research  paper;  attention 
to  traditional  and  recent  critical  theory.  4  SH. 

EN:300  English  Grammar  and  the  Writing  Process.  A  descriptive  study  of  American 
English  grammar.  Draws  upon  the  theories  of  traditionalists,  structuralists  and 
transformationalists.  4  SH. 

EN:310  History  of  the  English  Language.  The  development  of  the  language  from  its 
origin  to  the  present.  Includes  standards  of  written  and  spoken  English  and  the  differ- 
ences between  English  spoken  in  England  and  that  spoken  in  various  parts  of  America 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world.  4  SH. 

EN:320  Literature  through  the  Renaissance.  Readings  in  prose  and  poetry  spanning 
the  eighth  to  16th  centuries.  Sections  may  focus  on  a  particular  period  or  range  across 
centuries.  The  texts  will  be  in  English  but  will  not  necessarily  have  been  composed  in 
Great  Britain.  4  SH. 

EN:330  Literature  after  the  Renaissance.  In-depth  course  involving  the  close  read- 
ing and  critical  analysis  of  major  texts,  including  work  by  poets,  dramatists  and  prose 
writers  representing  various  cultures  and  national  literatures,  from  the  late  17th  cen- 
tury to  the  present,  selections  depending  on  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  4  SH. 
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EN:340  National  Literature.  Courses  discussing  national  identity  as  it  is  constructed 
in  the  literature  of  an  English-speaking  country.  Selections  may  span  several  centuries 
or  focus  on  a  given  period  or  topic,  such  as  the  American  Renaissance  or  Anglo-Irish 
literature.  4  SH. 

EN:350  Author(s).  A  study  of  literary  works  by  a  single  author  or  perhaps  of  two 
writers  whose  works  may  be  studied  in  tandem.  By  reading  a  number  of  texts  by  a 
single  author,  students  will  come  to  understand  individual  works  better  and  will  gain 
insight  into  the  authors  particular  vision  and  sense  of  literary  craft.  Offerings  are 
likely  to  include  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Twain,  Austen,  Dickinson  and  Morrison. 
4  SH. 

EN:360  Themes  in  Literature.  The  study  of  a  group  of  literary  works  organized 
around  a  central  theme  or  themes.  The  theme(s)  will  vary  based  on  the  interests  of 
faculty  members  and  students  and  may  include  such  topics  as  coming  of  age,  wilder- 
ness or  madness.  2-4  SH. 

EN:370  Gender  and  Literature.  Courses  exploring  such  topics  as  women  in  literature, 
literature  by  women,  literature  and  sexuality,  the  construction  of  gender  in  literature, 
and  feminist  literary  theory.  Same  as  WS:372.  2-4  SH. 

EN:375  The  Future  of  the  Text.  An  exploration  of  the  human  fascination  with  stories 
and  storytelling,  this  course  examines  the  history  and  influence  of  narrative  media, 
such  as  books,  cinema,  television,  computer  software  and  the  Internet,  in  order  to 
better  imagine  the  future  of  literature  and  its  study.  Same  as  FR:375,  GR:375  and  SP:375. 
2  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World:  Futures. 

WR:380  Advanced  Creative  Writing.  An  intensive,  rigorous  discussion  of  student 
writing  in  a  workshop  atmosphere.  Special  emphasis  on  the  development  of  a  signifi- 
cant body  of  work.  Topics  will  vary  and  may  include  poetry,  short  fiction,  the  essay, 
creative  nonfiction  and  playwriting.  Each  workshop  may  be  repeated  once,  Prerequi- 
site: WR:280  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  2-4  SH. 

EN:390  Topics.  Occasional  offerings  of  specialized  courses  exploring  subjects  of 
serious  interest  to  faculty  members  and  to  students.  2-4  SH. 

EN:400  Literature,  Writing  and  Practice.  Literary  and  composition  study  applied  to 
social  issues  and  practices.  Focuses  on  challenges  of  literacy,  language  and  commu- 
nication in  national  and  global  context.  May  include  problems  and  topics  in  informa- 
tion technology.  Includes  a  required  service  component  in  the  form  of  a  practicum  to 
be  done  off-campus.  4  SH. 

EN:420  Seminar.  Focused  study  of  literary  works,  reflecting  the  special  interests  of 
faculty  or  students,  leading  to  a  substantial  essay  by  students.  Seminars  typically 
require  collaboration  between  students  and  faculty;  they  are  meant  to  anticipate  gradu- 
ate study.  Prerequisite:  eight  hours  of  courses  at  the  200-level  or  above.  4  SH. 

EN:440  Senior  Colloquium.  State  of  the  Profession.  A  course  focusing  on  the  current 
critical  and  theoretical  debates  of  the  discipline.  The  capstone  course  of  the  major. 
Prerequisites:  junior  or  senior  standing,  at  least  eight  hours  at  the  200-level  or  above. 
4  SH. 

WR:480  Senior  Writing  Portfolio.  The  capstone  course  for  all  writing  majors  (and 
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interested  writing  minors):  Students  will  prepare  a  portfolio  of  their  written  work  with 
the  expectation  of  the  portfolio  going  "public,"  that  is,  meeting  the  demands  of  gradu- 
ate school,  employment,  or  the  marketplace.  Required  for  senior  writing  majors;  others 
by  successful  completion  of  WR:380.  4  SH. 

EN:500  Directed  Reading  and  Research.  Prerequisite:  eight  hours  of  200-level  courses 
or  above,  junior  or  senior  standing  with  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  the  major  and  department 
approval.  1-4  SH. 

EN:520  Practicum.  Applied  projects  in  language  and  literature,  including  supervised 
work  in  literacy  projects,  at  public  and  school  libraries,  in  shelters  and  in  public  insti- 
tutions. The  Susquehanna  University  Center  for  Service  Learning  and  Volunteer  Pro- 
grams provides  contacts.  May  apply  for  major  or  minor  credit  to  a  maximum  of  four 
semester  hours,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  project.  Prerequisite:  eight  hours  of 
100-  or  200-level  courses  and  department  approval.  1-4  SH.  S/U  grade. 

EN:540  Internship.  Research,  writing  and  editing  for  various  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations. Open  only  when  positions  are  available.  May  apply  for  major  or  minor  credit 
to  a  maximum  of  four  semester  hours,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  internship. 
Prerequisite:  eight  hours  of  100-  or  200-level  courses  and  department  approval.  1-4 
SH.  S/U  grade. 

WR:580  Independent  Writing  Project.  Completion  of  a  suitable  portfolio  of  fiction, 
poetry,  drama  or  creative  nonfiction.  Permission  of  the  faculty  member  directing  the 
project  must  be  obtained  during  preregistration.  Prerequisite:  WR:380  and  permission 
of  the  instructor.  2-4  SH 


History 


The  Faculty 


Professor  Donald  Housley,  the  Charles  B.  Degenstein  Professor  of  History,  holds  a 
Ph.D.  from  Pennsylvania  State  University.  His  teaching  and  research  interests  are  in 
American  social  history.  He  is  currently  writing  a  history  of  Susquehanna  University. 

Associate  Professor  Linda  A.  McMillin,  department  head,  earned  a  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  She  specializes  in  medieval  history  with  fo- 
cused research  on  religious  women  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  She  teaches  social, 
cultural,  and  economic  history  of  Europe  between  800  and  1700  and  women's  studies. 

Associate  Professor  George  Wei  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  Washington  University  and 
teaches  East  Asian  and  American  diplomatic  history.  The  author  of  the  book,  Sino- 
American  Economic  Relations.  1944-1949,  and  a  dozen  articles  published  in  both 
English  and  Chinese,  he  is  currently  compiling  a  two-volume  collection  about  Chinese 
nationalism. 

Assistant  Professor  Catherine  Cymone  Fourshey  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles.  Her  teaching  and  research  interests  include  precolonial 
African  institutions,  comparative  colonial  histories  in  Africa,  identity  and  ethnicity  in 
Africa,  healing  systems,  and  post-colonial  politics  in  East  Africa. 
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Assistant  Professor  David  Imhoof  earned  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin.  He  teaches  courses  in  modern  European,  German  and  cultural  history.  Cur- 
rently he  is  working  on  a  book,  Local  Culture  and  Political  Change  in  Germany: 
Gottingen,  1910-1950,  and  articles  on  opera  lovers,  sharp  shooters  and  neo-Nazis. 

The  Study  of  History 

Introduction.  Historians  continue  the  tradition  of  the  public's  story  tellers.  They 
chronicle  events,  people  and  developments  of  the  human  past.  Students  of  history 
enjoy  reading  these  stories  and  writing  their  own.  The  curriculum  of  the  Department  of 
History  provides  such  students  with  opportunities  both  to  learn  about  the  past  in 
diverse  places  and  times  and  to  write  their  own  original  stories.  The  history  major  is 
structured  to  model  the  discipline  of  history  as  inquiry,  as  a  way  to  reach  understand- 
ing about  reality.  This  entails  a  breadth  of  knowledge,  an  in-depth  look  at  a  topic  or 
area,  mastery  of  many  of  the  tools  employed  by  the  historian  and  a  use  of  those  tools 
in  research  and  writing  about  a  subject  in  which  the  student  has  an  interest.  Wherever 
possible,  the  fruit  of  this  enterprise  is  shared  at  the  regional  Phi  Alpha  Theta  confer- 
ence, Susquehanna's  senior  Scholar  Day  or  through  an  internship. 

Both  inside  and  out  of  the  classroom,  faculty  in  the  history  department  encour- 
age students  to  become  engaged  with  history.  Games  are  played,  events  simulated, 
movies  and  other  historical  material  evaluated,  reports  written  and  presented  to  foster 
active  learning  within  the  confines  of  the  classroom.  During  the  academic  year,  many 
of  our  history  majors  are  employed  by  the  department,  itself,  or  by  external  agencies 
such  as  the  Priestley  House  in  Northumberland,  Pa.,  and,  in  these  settings,  participate 
in  the  tasks  of  practicing  historians.  During  the  summer  students  also  find  rewarding 
work  with  research  projects  doing  local  history  or  vernacular  architecture  and  at  se- 
lected, paid  internships  with  outside  groups  such  as  the  Capitol  Preservation  Commit- 
tee in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  or  with  state  historical  organizations  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
states.  The  old  adage  that  learning  is  best  had  by  doing  is,  thus,  laced  through  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  History. 

Career  and  Graduate  Study  as  Post-Graduate  Options.  The  structure  of  the  history 
major  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  students  to  prepare  for  a  variety  of  futures. 
Equally  important,  the  discipline  of  history  encourages  the  ability  to  learn,  analyze 
and  communicate:  skills  applicable  to  a  variety  of  settings.  A  history  alumnus  from  the 
class  of  '78  who  is  the  chief  operating  officer  of  a  multi-million  dollar  company  recently 
affirmed  this  by  stating  that  history  teaches  the  skill  of  looking  at  an  issue  from  several 
sides,  a  perspective  necessary  for  those  expecting  success  in  the  world  of  business. 
Double  majors,  minors,  study  abroad,  and  becoming  certified  to  teach  in  public  schools 
are  all  possible  given  the  flexible  character  of  the  history  major.  And  each  year  at  least 
one  graduate  pursues  a  career  in  public  history — as  an  archivist,  museum  curator  or 
executive  with  a  public  agency  focused  on  history.  Recent  history  majors  have  en- 
rolled in  graduate  school  at  Texas  A&M,  the  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Catholic 
University,  the  University  of  Alabama;  law  school  at  Ohio  State  and  the  University  of 
New  York  at  Albany;  and  seminary  at  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg. 
They  have  entered  fields  of  service,  such  as  the  Peace  Corps,  and  entered  various 
fields  of  business,  such  as  national  insurance  firms  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Requirements  for  the  History  Major  reflect  the  commitment  to  history  as  a  way  of 
knowing  as  it  occurs  in  a  community  of  thinkers. 

Breadth  courses  focus  on  the  scope  of  civilization  in  separate  geographical  ar- 
eas. They  cover  economic,  political,  social  and  intellectual  life  and  explore  the  values 
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of  a  people  and  the  institutional  settings  shaping  their  lives.  They  also  examine  tran- 
sitions within  and  beyond  these  settings  through  quick  change  or  slow  evolution. 

Depth  courses  focus  on  related  subjects,  such  as  revolution,  class,  race,  gender 
or  war.  They  explore  complexities  of  life,  change  agents  and  the  fabric  of  varied  soci- 
eties. Courses  in  literature,  the  social  sciences,  philosophy  or  religion  enlarge  the  view 
which  a  student  has  of  these  historical  subjects. 

A  methodology  course  focuses  on  history  methods.  It  introduces  students  to 
the  principles,  theories  and  history  of  historical  writing,  to  contemporary  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  role  of  history  in  society. 
An  additional  course  at  the  300  level. 

Research  into  a  topic  of  interest  to  students  is  the  capstone  of  the  major. 
The  history  major  completes  at  least  32  semester  hours  in  history,  with  grades  of 
C-  or  better,  and  four  semester  hours  in  a  cognate  or  related  field.  Students  must 
maintain  a  2.0  GPA  in  their  major  courses.  In  summary,  the  major  consists  of: 
semester  hours 

12     in  breadth  courses:  three  survey  courses  each  in  a  different  geographic  area 
chosen  from  the  following: 
4  Africa(HS:171orl72) 

4  Asia(HS:151  or  152) 

4  Europe  (HS:  13  lor  132) 

4  Latin  America  (HS:  180) 

4  United  States  (HS:1 11  or  112). 

8      in  depth  courses  taken  from  two  courses  at  the  200-  and  300-level  history 

courses  related  by  chronology  or  topic. 
4      in  a  cognate  field  complementing  the  depth  courses. 
4      in  a  methodology  course:  HS:300  History  Methods. 
4      in  another  history  course  at  the  300  level. 
4      in  research:  HS:410  Seminar  or  HS:501  Independent  Study. 
No  more  than  48  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  history  program. 

Minor  in  History.  Students  choose  a  minor  focus,  guided  by  an  advisor  from  the 
academic  department.  The  four  areas  of  focus  are:  American  history,  European  history, 
Area  studies  or  comparative  history.  Requirements  include  grades  of  C-  or  better  in  20 
semester  hours.  At  least  eight  hours  are  required  at  the  200  level  or  above. 

Honors.  The  departmental  honors  program  encourages  and  recognizes  outstanding 
academic  performance  in  history.  The  department  invites  qualified  students  to  enter 
the  program.  Candidates  submit  a  senior  thesis  and  present  their  work  at  a  public 
forum.  The  thesis  may  be  an  expansion  of  earlier  research  projects  in  HS:410  Seminar 
or  HS:501  Independent  Study.  Candidates  who  produce  work  judged  of  honors  caliber 
by  history  faculty  receive  departmental  honors  at  graduation. 

Internship  opportunities  provide  valuable  practical  experience.  They  also  help  foster 
the  responsibility  and  self-discipline  essential  for  successful  future  employment.  In- 
ternships focus  on  museum  work,  historical  restoration,  archival  work  and  special 
projects.  Susquehanna  history  majors  have  interned  at  many  sites.  These  have  in- 
cluded the  Naval  Aviation  History  Office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Slifer  House  Mu- 
seum in  nearby  Lewisburg,  the  Little  League  Museum  in  South  Williamsport,  Pa.,  in 
the  various  sites  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historic  and  Museum  Commission,  and  in  the 
Susquehanna  University  Archives.  Majors  also  can  choose  internships  in  other  disci- 
plines, such  as  business,  sociology  and  political  science. 

Teacher  Certification.  A  growing  number  of  Susquehanna  history  graduates  teach 
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history  at  the  middle  and  high  school  levels.  Students  follow  the  regular  history  major 
program  (with  the  exception  that  their  breadth  courses  must  include  a  United  States 
and  a  European  survey)  and  complete  the  required  education  courses  to  earn  second- 
ary level  social  studies  certification.  Further  information  on  education  requirements 
begins  on  page  51. 

Study  Abroad  experiences  complement  the  University's  commitment  to  a  broad  liberal 
arts  education.  The  department  encourages  history  majors  to  spend  a  semester  or  full 
academic  year  studying  abroad.  Approved  programs  include  the  Institute  of  Euro- 
pean Studies,  which  offers  courses  in  Madrid,  Rome,  Paris  and  many  other  European 
cities.  The  department  has  also  previously  offered  a  two-week  intensive  study  pro- 
gram in  Focus:  Southern  Africa.  For  more  information  about  the  University's  Focus 
programs,  please  see  page  194. 

Sample  Sequence  of  Courses  and  Activities  for  History  Majors 


Year  1 


Fall 

HS:1 History  Survey 

*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Core:  Writing  Seminar 
*Core:  Using  Computers 
Core:  College  101 


Spring 

HS:1 History  Survey 

*Core:  Foreign  Language 
*Core:  Math/Logic 
Core:  Society  and  Individual 
Core:  Fitness 


Year  2 

Investigate 
study  abroad, 
internships 


HS:1 History  Survey 

History  Depth  Elective 

Minor 

Core:  Literature  and  Culture 


HS:300  History  Methods 

Minor 

Core:  Science  and  Technology 

Core:  Career  Planning 


Year  3 

Study  abroad 
if  desired 


History  Depth  Elective 
Cognate  course 
Core:  Fine  Arts 
Minor 


HS  300-Level 
HS:503  Internship 
Minor 
Core:  Values 


Year  4 

Apply  to 
graduate  school 


HS:410  Senior  Research 
History  Elective 
Core:  Futures 
Minor 


History  Elective 
Elective 
Minor 
Elective 


*Students  who  have  mastered  these  skills  may  be  exempt. 


Courses  in  History 


HS:111  United  States  History,  1763-1877.  American  history  from  the  Revolution  to 
the  conclusion  of  Reconstruction.  Covers  the  emergence  of  an  independent  American 
state,  the  development  of  a  distinctively  American  society  and  culture,  the  conflict 
over  states'  rights  and  slavery,  and  the  Civil  War.  Considers  changes  in  the  lives  of 
women  and  African  Americans.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  History. 

HS:112  United  States  History,  1877-1990s.  Late  19th-  and  20th-century  American 
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history.  Covers  the  growth  of  industrialism  and  urbanism  in  the  Gilded  Age  to  the 
decline  of  American  liberalism  and  global  involvement  in  the  1970s  and  1980s.  In- 
cludes the  reform  movements,  the  two  world  wars  and  the  path  to  global  involvement. 
Considers  the  changing  status  of  women  and  African  Americans  and  their  struggle  for 
rights  as  American  citizens.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  History. 

HS:131  Europe,  800-1648.  Medieval  and  early  Modern  periods  in  European  history. 
Covers  major  characteristics,  institutions,  and  movements  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  Focus  on  the  common  themes  and  continuity  of 
early  European  history.  Explores  the  political,  economic  and  cultural  heritage  that 
formed  the  basis  for  modern  Western  Society.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World, 
History. 

HS:132  Europe,  1648-Present.  Modern  Europe  from  the  dawn  of  revolution  to  the 
end  of  Communism.  A  survey  in  the  broadest  sense,  from  the  birth  of  science  and  the 
state  to  post  modernism  and  globalization.  Focuses  on  major  political  and  social  de- 
velopments, world  views  and  ideologies,  and  the  impact  of  culture  on  people's  every- 
day lives.  Topics  include  industrialization,  empire-building,  nationalism  modernism, 
world  war,  and  genocide.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  History. 

HS:151  Traditional  East  Asia.  An  introduction  to  the  civilization  of  Asia  from  earliest 
times  to  the  18th  century.  The  course  outlines  the  foundation  of  states  and  socioeco- 
nomic patterns  as  well  as  the  political  and  cultural  developments  of  traditional  China 
and  Japan.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  early  religious,  philosophical,  literary  and 
artistic  accomplishments  of  East  Asia.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  History. 

HS:152  Modern  East  Asia.  The  foundation  and  development  of  modern  East  Asia 
from  the  18th  century  to  the  present.  The  course  emphasizes  the  historical  events,  the 
transformation  of  political  and  economic  institutions,  and  the  social  and  cultural  trends 
of  modern  China  and  Japan.  Students  will  deal  with  the  issues  of  feudalism,  imperial- 
ism, militarism,  warlordism,  nationalism  and  communism,  while  comparing  and  con- 
trasting the  parallel  processes  of  modernization  of  the  two  countries.  4  SH.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  History. 

HS:171  African  Civilization.  Survey  of  key  developments  in  early  African  history 
from  the  Agricultural  Revolution  to  the  advent  of  trade  with  Western  Europe.  This 
course  covers  the  topics  of  technology,  economy,  politics,  constructions  of  gender, 
religious  institutions  between  circa  2000  bee  up  to  1500  ce.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives 
on  the  World:  History 

HS:172  Early  Modern  Africa.  An  examination  of  the  processes  of  change  that  have 
led  to  modern  political,  economic,  and  social  institutions  in  Africa.  Topics  include  the 
analysis  of  the  historical  development  of  urbanization,  state  formation,  the  slave  trade, 
monetary  systems,  and  leisure  culture.  This  course  focuses  on  issues  of  continuity 
and  change  between  1400  and  the  present.  The  central  question  addressed  is  how 
have  African  communities  incorporated  ideologies  from  the  West  into  their  own  world 
views  to  create  a  modern  Africa?    4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World:  History 

HS:180  Latin  America,  1492-1825.  An  examination  of  Latin  America  from  pre- 
Columbian  times  to  independence.  Traces  developments  fundamental  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  colonial  rule,  the  formation  of  colonial  society,  and  the  origins  of  the 
independence  movements  in  Spanish  America  and  Brazil.  Topics  include  the  assimila- 
tion and  resistance  of  indigenous  and  African  peoples,  the  role  of  the  church,  colonial 
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government  and  economic  systems,  and  the  wars  for  independence.  4  SH.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  History. 

HS:215  The  Civil  War  in  the  American  Experience.  A  survey  of  the  Civil  War  as  an  event  of 
great  significance  in  the  American  experience,  placing  military  conflict  in  the  context  of  causes 
and  consequences,  of  social,  economic,  political,  moral  and  personal  life.  A  consideration  of  a 
human  conflict  which  illuminates  issues  of  change,  race,  class  and  gender  in  American  life. 
Prerequisites:  HS:  111,  HS:112,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  4  SH. 

HS:217  Contemporary  America,  1945-Present.  America  from  the  Second  World  War, 
the  security  of  the  '50s  and  turmoil  of  the  '60s,  the  stagnation  of  the  '70s  and  reaction 
of  the  '80s.  Focus  on  social,  economic,  political  history,  and  the  movements  to  realize 
the  hopes  of  African-Americans  and  women  in  contemporary  America.  Prerequisite: 
HS:1 12  or  instructor's  permission.  2  or  4  SH. 

HS:230  Central  Europe.  This  historical  survey  of  Central  Europe  emphasizes  develop- 
ments in  Germany,  Austria  (-Hungary)  and  Poland.  It  begins  with  the  adoption  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  region  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  ends  with  the  revolutions  of  1989  and  the 
prospects  of  post-Communist  states  today.  Students  examine  the  events,  national  tradi- 
tions, conflicts  and  patterns  of  development  in  the  region  through  an  integrated  chrono- 
logical and  thematic  exploration  of  the  competing  religious  cultural,  economic,  national 
and  ideological  interests  that  have  driven  the  history  of  Central  Europe.  4  SH. 

HS:238  Contemporary  Europe.  Examination  of  post- World  War  II  Europe  from  its 
division,  reconstruction,  and  reduction  to  democratization  and  the  end  of  Commu- 
nism. Compares  life  in  both  East  and  West.  Pays  attention  to  cultural  diversity  in  the 
new  Europe.  Explores  the  role  of  memory  in  shaping  European  identities.  4  SH. 

HS:240  Modern  Jewish  History.  Introduces  and  examines  the  history  of  Jews  in  the 
modern  world  from  the  17th  century  to  the  present.  Topics  include  Jewish  historical 
consciousness;  emergence  from  the  ghetto;  Haskalah  (Enlightenment);  Hasidism; 
patterns  for  emancipation,  assimilation,  adaptation  and  migration  in  Western  and  Cen- 
tral Europe,  Eastern  Europe  and  America;  anti-Semitism;  Zionism;  the  Holocaust;  Israel; 
and  Jewish  life  in  the  Diaspora  after  the  Holocaust.  Same  as  JS:240.  4  SH. 

HS:258  Modern  China.  A  history  of  China  from  the  fall  of  the  last  imperial  dynasty  to 
the  People's  Republic.  The  political  disintegration  and  reintegration  of  Chinese  soci- 
ety after  the  Qing  dynasty,  through  the  Republic  and  the  rise  of  Chinese  Communism 
under  Mao  and  the  striving  for  modernization  will  be  considered.  Imperialism,  nation- 
alism, revolution,  communism,  totalitarianism,  reform  and  democracy  are  issues  cov- 
ered in  this  course.  The  impact  of  these  factors  on  the  lives  of  ordinary  Chinese  is 
viewed  through  films  and  other  artistic  expressions.  Prerequisite:  HS:152  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  4  SH. 

HS:270  The  Social  History  of  Southern  Africa.  This  course  explores  the  social  his- 
tory of  southern  Africa  from  1 800  to  the  present.  It  focuses  on  how  a  dynamic  set  of 
social,  political,  economic  and  cultural  forces  transformed  the  region  and  its  divergent 
communities.  A  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  intersection  of  race,  class  and 
gender.  4  SH. 

HS:300  History  Methods.  A  study  of  the  research  methods  employed  by  historians: 
searching  for  sources  with  electronic  and  published  retrieval  systems,  annotated  bib- 
liographies, methods  of  citation.  A  consideration  of  epistemological  issues,  such  as 
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fact,  truth,  inference,  synthesis.  Completion  of  a  historiographical  essay,  a  short  re- 
search project  and  other  writing  in  order  to  build  and  refine  skills.  Brief  exploration  of 
historiography.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing.  4  SH. 

HS:313  Social  History  of  the  United  States.  Studies  the  changing  group  setting  for 
individual  Americans,  including  family,  community,  class,  ethnicity  and  religion.  Some 
reference  to  demographic  and  institutional  change  and  to  American  popular  culture. 
Prerequisite:  HS:1 1 1  or  HS:1 12  or  instructor's  permission.  4  SH. 

HS:3 14  African-American  History.  Surveys  the  experience  of  African- Americans  from 
the  origins  of  slavery  to  the  debate  over  affirmative  action.  Considers  slavery,  black 
abolition,  blacks  during  the  Civil  War  and  their  transition  to  freedom.  Also  covers  life 
under  institutional  restrictions  such  as  segregation  and  disenfranchisement,  and  civil 
rights  and  black  power  movements  and  the  changing  cultural  expressions  of  African- 
Americans.  Prerequisites:  HS:1 1 1  or  HS:1 12  or  instructors  permission.  4  SH. 

HS:315  20th-century  American  Diplomatic  History.  The  development  of  U.S.  for- 
eign relations  and  diplomacy  from  1900  to  the  present.  Focuses  on  Americas  percep- 
tions of  the  world,  the  policies  adopted  toward  other  regions  of  the  world  and  the 
global  consequences  of  these  policies.  Long-term  issues  of  isolationism,  imperialism, 
neutrality,  intervention  and  the  ideological,  economic,  and  domestic  influences  on 
foreign  policy  will  be  considered.  Prerequisites:  HS:1 12  or  instructors  permission.  4  SH. 

HS:321  European  Union.  Examines  the  post- World  War  II  development,  institutional 
structure,  and  policies  of  the  European  Union  and  its  predecessors  in  the  movement 
toward  European  integration.  The  course  culminates  with  student  participation  in  a  multi- 
day  mock  European  Parliament  with  students  from  other  colleges.  Same  as  PO:321.  2  SH. 

HS:330  The  Middle  Ages.  Focuses  on  the  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  changes 
and  developments  during  the  time  of  enormous  creativity  and  transition  from  the  9th 
to  14th  centuries.  Examines  the  social  and  intellectual  synthesis  of  the  medieval  period 
as  an  essential  link  between  the  Classical  and  Modern  worlds.  4  SH. 

HS:331  Medieval  People  and  Culture.  An  interdisciplinary  study  of  the  historical  and 
literary  figures  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Although  the  content  will  vary  from  semester  to 
semester,  this  course  is  designed  to  provide  substantial  first-hand  knowledge  of  major 
works  of  the  period,  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  the  historical  and  cultural  contexts  in 
which  they  were  written.  Same  as  HO:340.  4  SH. 

HS:333  The  Social-Economic  History  of  Early  Modern  Europe.  Examines  the  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation  as  interconnected  intellectual  responses  to  the  social  and 
economic  upheavals  of  the  14th  through  16th  centuries.  4  SH. 

HS:336  Gender  in  European  History.  Examines  gender  as  a  changing  and  developing 
historical  construct.  Focuses  on  the  impact  of  gender  roles  on  both  women  and  men  at 
various  points  in  European  history.  Emphasizes  gender  as  a  metaphor  for  power  rela- 
tionships and  gender's  impact  on  the  access  to  and  exercise  of  power  in  human  soci- 
ety. Same  as  WS:356.  4  SH. 

HS:337  World  War  I.  This  course  examines  the  political,  social  and  cultural  history  of 
World  War  I  from  the  European  perspective.  Students  explore  the  origins  of  the  war; 
the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  minds  and  bodies  of  soldiers  and  noncombatants  alike; 
trench  warfare;  the  role  of  women  in  the  home  front;  the  process  of  mourning  the 
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dead;  war  veterans,  and  the  traces  of  the  war  in  the  interwar  period.  4  SH. 

HS:338  The  Holocaust.  Examines  the  origins,  implementation  and  consequences  of 
the  Nazi  program  of  mass  murder.  Topics  include  history  of  modern  anti-Semitism,  Nazi 
ideology  and  politics,  the  meaning  of  survival,  forms  of  resistance,  and  ethical  issues. 
Prerequisite:  HS:132  or  instructors  permission.  Same  as  JS:334.  4  SH. 

HS:354  Asian  Culture.  A  cross-cultural,  interdisciplinary  perspective  of  Asia  from 
the  Ancient  and  Classical  period  to  the  16th  century  through  its  religions,  arts  and 
literature.  Includes  the  teachings  of  Confucianism,  Taoism,  Buddhism,  Hinduism  and 
Shinto.  Covers  characteristics  and  styles  of  selective  Chinese  and  Japanese  painting 
and  art,  and  nuance  of  Asian  literature  will  be  considered  within  an  historical,  social, 
and  cultural  context,  tracing  the  intertwined  character  of  religious  thought,  sentiment, 
and  artistic  expression  in  China  and  Japan.  Prerequisites,  HS:  151,  HS:152  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.    4  SH. 

HS:390  Topics  in  History.  Discussion,  debate  and  evaluation  of  significant  problems 
or  phenomena  in  history.  Topics  vary  according  to  instructor  preference.  Prerequisite: 
instructor  s  permission.  4  SH. 

HS:410  Seminar  in  History.  Methods  of  research  and  historical  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation. Required  for  history  majors.  Prerequisite:  HS:300  or  instructor  s  permission. 
4  SH. 

HS:420  Internship  in  History.  Supervised  work  in  fields  related  to  history  including 
museum  work,  publishing  and  editing,  historic  site  surveys  and  other  activities  in 
public  history.  Not  for  major  or  Core  credit.  Variable  credit  up  to  8  SH. 

HS:501  Independent  Study.  Detailed  exploration  of  a  selected  historical  period,  topic 
or  problem  under  a  faculty  member  s  direction.  Involves  either  a  reading  program  or  a 
major  research  paper.  Open  to  all  majors.  Prerequisite:  department  permission.  Vari- 
able credit. 

HS:502  Honors  Conference.  Writing  a  thesis  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a 
department  member.  4  SH. 


Modern  Languages 


The  Faculty 


Professor  Susan  M.  Schiirer  holds  the  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  Her  specialties  include  German  literature  and  film,  Renaissance  family 
history,  and  business  German.  She  also  has  special  interest  in  Pennsylvania  German 
life  and  letters. 

Associate  Professor  Wanda  Cordero-Ponce  earned  her  Ph.D.  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  Her  academic  interests  include  second  language  acquisition,  teach- 
ing methodology,  reading  in  a  second/foreign  language,  and  Spanish/French  lan- 
guage and  culture. 
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Associate  Professor  Leona  S.  Martin,  department  head,  holds  the  Ph.D.  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  Her  academic  interests  include  Spanish-American 
women  authors  and  Hispanic  culture  in  the  United  States.  She  also  teaches  a  special 
course  in  Spanish  for  students  planning  to  enter  the  service  professions. 

Associate  Professor  Robert  G.  Mowry  earned  his  D.M.L.  in  Spanish  and  German  at 
Middlebury  College.  Concerned  with  Spain's  role  in  the  development  of  European 
civilization,  he  specializes  in  teaching  methodology,  Spanish  poetry  and  the  inter- 
play of  religion  with  art. 

Assistant  Professor  Scott  Manning  has  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Kansas.  His 
academic  interests  include  French  literature  and  culture,  gender  studies,  and  autobi- 
ography. He  also  teaches  courses  in  Italian  language  and  culture. 

Modern  Language  Fellows.  A  special  feature  of  language  study  at  Susquehanna  is  the 
opportunity  for  students  to  interact  with  visiting  instructors  from  other  countries.  The 
Fellows  teach  introductory  language  classes  and  join  students  in  weekly  language 
tables  and  club  activities. 


The  Study  of  Foreign  Language 


The  Department  of  Modern  Languages  offers  major  and  minor  programs  in  French, 
German  and  Spanish,  as  well  as  introductory  level  courses  in  Chinese  and  Italian. 
Language  instruction  stresses  the  development  of  proficiency  in  listening,  speaking, 
reading  and  writing  the  target  language.  Offerings  include  courses  in  culture,  litera- 
ture and  language  for  special  purposes.  Besides  meeting  the  needs  of  majoring  and 
minoring  students,  the  department  offers  many  lower-level  courses  to  support  the 
University's  Core  curriculum.  These  courses,  as  well  as  most  others  offered  by  the 
department,  include  frequent  oral  examinations  to  encourage  students  to  develop 
listening  and  speaking  skills. 

The  department  offers  a  wide  array  of  extracurricular  activities  to  complement 
course  offerings:  weekly  language  tables;  active  language  clubs  that  sponsor  film 
series,  trips  to  museums,  theaters  and  other  off-campus  events;  and  important  out- 
reach projects  to  regional  Pennsylvania  German  and  Spanish-speaking  communities. 

To  prepare  students  for  challenging  future  careers,  the  department  encourages  all 
majoring  students  to  declare  complementary  minors  or  double  majors  in  other  aca- 
demic areas.  The  department's  major  programs  place  great  emphasis  on  language 
proficiency,  which  is  assessed  by  instruments  such  as  video  portfolios  that  record 
students'  progress  from  the  time  they  enter  their  respective  language  programs  through 
their  final  comprehensive  exam,  and  flexibility  in  upper-level  course  selection.  This 
flexibility  allows  the  required  semester  of  study  abroad,  together  with  course  require- 
ments in  other  major  and  minor  departments,  to  combine  readily  with  the  language  major. 

Career  and  Graduate  Studies.  Departmental  advisors  work  closely  with  majoring  and 
minoring  students  throughout  their  studies  to  help  them  define  their  career  aspira- 
tions and  to  advise  them  in  selecting  graduate  schools  and  other  avenues  for  contin- 
ued professional  development. 

Modern  Language  Major.  Students  with  a  major  in  French,  German  or  Spanish  com- 
plete at  least  24  semester  hours  above  the  202  level  in  the  target  language  with  grades 
of  C-  or  better.  At  least  one  course  must  be  at  the  400  level.  Each  language  also 
requires  one  or  two  related  history  courses.  As  seniors,  all  majors  take  a  comprehen- 
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sive  oral  examination  for  which  they  must  pre-enroll  (FR:,  GR:,  SP:599).  With  the  assis- 
tance of  the  faculty,  each  student  generates  a  video  portfolio  of  achievement  in  oral 
proficiency  from  the  200  level  to  the  senior  comprehensive  examination. 

Study  abroad  is  required  for  at  least  one  semester.  Study  in  business,  education, 
political  science,  sociology,  history  or  literature  combines  well  with  the  modern  language 
major.  After  returning  from  a  semester  or  year  of  study  abroad,  majors  must  take  at  least 
one  regularly  scheduled  300-  or  400-level  course  at  Susquehanna  prior  to  graduating. 

Sample  Sequence  of  Courses  and  Activities  for  Modern  Language  Majors 

Please  note:  upper-level  course  choices  are  deliberately  broad  to  allow  students  flexibility  in 
completing  the  study  abroad  requirement. 


Fall 

Spring 

Year  1 

Language  201 

Language  202 

Core:  Writing  Seminar 

Core:  History 

Investigate 

*Core:  Math/Logic 

Core:  Science  and  Technology 

minors,  off- 

Core:  Fine  Arts 

*Core:  Using  Computers 

campus  study 

Core:  College  101 

Core:  Fitness 

Year  2 

Language:  4  credits 

Language:  4  credits 

Decide  about 

Core:  Literature  and  Culture 

Core:  Values 

study  abroad. 

Core:  Society  and  Individual 

Minor 

discuss  graduate 

Minor 

plans  with  advisor 

Core:  Career  Planning 

Year  3 

Study  Abroad 

Electives:  including 

Prepare  to 

Language:  12  credits 

language 

take  GRE 

Elective 

Year  4 

Language  above  400 

Minor 

Take  comp.  exam, 

Core:  Futures 

Electives 

apply grad  school 

Minor 

*  Students  who  have  mastered  these  skills  may  be  exempt. 

Minor  in  French,  German  or  Spanish.  Students  minoring  in  French,  German  or  Span- 
ish complete,  with  grades  of  C  or  better,  12  semester  hours  above  202.  One  of  these 
must  be  a  course  in  grammar,  composition  or  conversation.  Language  proficiency 
enhances  personal  development  and  increases  further  study  and  career  options. 

Minor  in  International  Business  and  Foreign  Language.  The  department  also  offers 
a  minor  in  international  business  and  foreign  language.  This  minor  is  designed  for 
students  majoring  in  business  administration,  accounting  or  one  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages. It  provides  a  strong  background  for  students  interested  in  careers  in  the 
international  corporate  world  or  the  international  public  sector.  Students  gain  a  good 
functional  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  exposure  to  the  culture  and  civilization  of 
that  language,  and  knowledge  of  economic  concepts  as  they  pertain  to  international 
or  multinational  transactions.  All  students  wishing  to  enter  this  program  should  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages  or  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business. 
To  fulfill  the  minor  requirements,  students  complete,  with  grades  of  C-  or  better,  24 
semester  hours  from  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business,  including  EC:  105  Ele- 
ments of  Economics,  or  EC:201  Principles  of  Macroeconomics  and  EC:202  Principles 
of  Microeconomics,  AC:200  Financial  Accounting,  MG:280  Marketing,  EC:330  Inter- 
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national  Trade  and  Finance,  MG:350  International  Business  and  EC:442  Comparative 
Economic  Systems.  They  must  also  complete  twelve  hours  above  the  202  level  in  the 
Department  of  Modern  Languages  in  their  chosen  language,  including  301  and  303. 

Teacher  Certification.  Students  preparing  for  certification  to  teach  French,  German  or 
Spanish  in  public  schools  must  maintain  a  minimum  3.0  GPA  in  the  major.  Additional 
Department  of  Education  requirements  and  procedures  for  certification  are  listed  on 
pages  51-54. 

Departmental  Honors.  The  departmental  honors  option  recognizes  outstanding  work 
in  a  modern  language.  To  graduate  with  honors,  majoring  students: 

-  request  admission  to  the  program  at  the  end  of  their  junior  year, 

-  maintain  a  GPA  of  3.5  in  the  department  and  3.3  overall, 

-  select  and  develop  a  detailed  statement  of  a  project  in  consultation  with  advisors, 

-  complete  and  present  an  honors  project  during  a  four-semester-hour  independent 
study, 

-  successfully  pass  an  oral  examination  on  the  honors  project. 

Work  below  required  standards  for  departmental  honors  may  be  applied  to  the  regular 
major. 

Applied  Second  Language  (ASL)  Option.  The  ASL  option  has  been  developed  for 
students  interested  in  using  language  skills  across  the  curriculum  and  receiving  credit 
for  their  efforts.  In  the  schedule  of  classes  which  is  published  each  semester,  certain 
courses  are  designated  as  offering  the  ASL  option.  Faculty  in  these  courses  will 
extend  to  students  the  opportunity  to  earn  one  additional  hour  of  credit  by  completing 
assignments  in  a  language  other  than  English.  Typical  assignments  might  include 
readings  in  journal  or  newspaper  articles,  book-length  studies,  essays,  poetry,  or 
works  of  fiction,  followed  by  oral  and/or  written  summaries.  A  student  who  would  like 
to  pursue  the  ASL  option  registers  for  the  course  with  the  instructor's  permission. 
Upon  successful  completion  of  the  course,  the  student  will  receive  one  semester  hour 
of  interdisciplinary  Applied  Second  Language  study  graded  on  an  S/U  basis. 

Placement.  Scores  received  on  pre-enrollment  language  proficiency  examinations  and 
nationally  recognized  achievement  tests  help  determine  placement  level  or  exemption 
without  credit  from  the  University's  Core  language  requirement.  Students  who  receive 
4  or  better  on  the  National  Advanced  Placement  examination  are  granted  credit  in 
recognition  of  their  accomplishment. 

The  Department  of  Modern  Languages  encourages  students  who  exempt  the 
Foreign  Language  Core  requirement  to  continue  their  language  study  by  enrolling  in 
a  course  at  the  200  level  or  above.  Upon  successful  completion  of  that  course  with  a 
grade  of  B-  or  above,  such  students  will  earn  a  total  of  eight  semester  hours  of  credit: 
four  semester  hours  for  the  upper-level  course  and  four  semester  hours  of  (ungraded) 
Advanced  Study  Credit  in  recognition  of  their  advanced  achievement. 


Courses  in  Modern  Languages 


CHINESE 

CN:  101-1 02  Beginning  Chinese  I-II.  Introduces  students  to  short  conversations  in 
Standard  (Mandarin)  Chinese  while  laying  foundations  for  further  studies  of  the  lan- 
guage. Includes  standard  pronunciation,  basic  vocabulary,  and  writing  simple  state- 
ments. Explores  the  systems  of  language  and  culture  of  the  Chinese  people.  4  SH 
each.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  Foreign  Language. 
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FRENCH 

Students  in  French  complete  regular  courses  plus  one  course  in  European  history 
emphasizing  France.  Recommended  courses  include:  FR:301,  FR:302  and  FR:355. 

FR:  101-102  Beginning  French  I-II.  Intended  both  for  students  with  previous  expe- 
rience in  the  language  but  who  have  not  placed  above  the  first-year  level  and  for 
students  new  to  the  language.  Focuses  on  conversations  to  acquire  a  useful  core 
vocabulary,  reading  graded  prose  and  writing  brief  sentences.  Skills-oriented,  in- 
cluding grammatical  structures,  plus  civilization  and  culture.  FR:201  is  the  next  level. 
4  SH  each.  Language  laboratory.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  Foreign  Language. 

FR:200  French  Plus.  A  one-month  immersion  program  in  Europe  or  North  America 
equivalent  to  French  201  and  202.  Students  spend  June  living  with  French-speaking 
families.  They  take  five  hours  of  French  class  daily  and  participate  in  cultural  activi- 
ties. Students  are  responsible  for  FR:200  costs,  which  organizers  attempt  to  keep  as 
low  as  possible.  Prerequisites:  FR:102  or  department-approved  proficiency.  8  SH. 

FR:201-202  Intermediate  French  I-II:  Language  and  Culture.  Extensive  review  and 
expansion  of  elementary-level  skills.  Focus  on  improving  all  skills:  speaking,  listening, 
reading  and  writing.  Also  includes  culture  and  civilization  of  France  and  the  French- 
speaking  world.  Prerequisite:  FR:201:  first-year  level  French,  placement  by  examina- 
tion or  department-approved  proficiency;  FR:202:  FR:201  or  department-approved 
proficiency.  4  SH  each. 

FR:301  Advanced  Conversation  and  Phonetics.  Use  of  video  segments  as  the  basis 
for  development  of  speaking  and  listening  skills.  Introduction  to  phonetics  and  pro- 
nunciation. Prerequisite:  FR:202  or  department-approved  proficiency.  4  SH. 

FR:302  Advanced  Composition  and  Grammar.  Using  a  process-oriented  approach  to 
writing,  students  examine  some  of  the  most  important  genres  and  functions  of  French 
composition,  as  well  as  the  more  complex  grammatical  and  syntactical  patterns  of  the 
French  language.  Prerequisite:  FR:202  or  department-approved  proficiency.  4  SH. 

FR:303  Business  and  Professional  French.  Vocabulary  and  language  skills  for  cor- 
porate and  personnel  management,  finance  and  banking,  international  trade,  and  mar- 
keting. Includes  study  of  the  French  corporate  sector,  business  letters  and  grammar 
review.  May  also  include  a  unit  on  diplomatic  French,  subject  to  student  interest.  (Not 
intended  to  duplicate  or  extend  coursework  in  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business.) 
Prerequisite:  FR:301  or  FR:302,  or  department-approved  proficiency.  4  SH. 

FR:310  Topics  in  Francophone  Literature  and  Cultures.  In-depth  study  of  selected 
cultural  and  literary  topics  related  to  France  and  the  French-speaking  world.  Lectures, 
discussions  and  readings  in  French.  Prerequisite:  FR:301  or  FR:302,  or  department- 
approved  proficiency.  4  SH. 

FR:355  Introduction  to  French  and  Francophone  Literature.  Lectures,  discussions 
and  readings  in  French.  Focus  on  shorter  texts,  such  as  poetry,  extracts  and  essays. 
Introduces  literary  movements  and  major  figures,  as  well  as  critical  methods  and  the 
explication  de  texte  method  of  analysis.  Prerequisite:  FR:301  or  FR:302,  or  depart- 
ment-approved proficiency.  4  SH. 

FR:365  French  Culture  Through  the  Mass  Media.  Focus  on  feature-length  films  (in 
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French  with  English  subtitles),  French  videos  and  television  programming,  and  French 
language  newspapers  and  magazines.  Considers  works  as  they  reflect  French  society, 
politics,  business  and  arts,  and  the  Francophone  world.  Prerequisite:  FR:301  or  FR:302. 
4  SH. 

FR:375  The  Future  of  the  Text.  An  exploration  of  the  human  fascination  with  stories 
and  storytelling,  this  course  examines  the  history  and  influence  of  narrative  media, 
such  as  books,  cinema,  television,  computer  software  and  the  Internet,  in  order  to 
better  imagine  the  future  of  literature  and  its  study.  Same  as  EN:375,  GR:375  and 
SP:375.  2  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World:  Futures. 

FR:420  French  Poetry  and  Drama.  Lectures,  discussions  and  readings  in  French. 
Includes  poetry  and  theatre  from  the  Middle  Ages  through  the  20th  century.  Focus  on 
medieval  farces  (theatre),  the  Renaissance  Pleiade  (poetiy),  classical  tragedy  and  com- 
edy (theatre).  Romantic  and  modern  poetry  and  theatre.  Prerequisite:  FR:355  or  depart- 
ment-approved proficiency.  4  SH. 

FR:435  History  of  Thought  in  France  and  the  Francophone  World.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions and  readings  in  French.  Focus  on  essays  and  other  writings  of  French  Renais- 
sance philosophers,  17th-century  moralists  and  the  Enlightenment  philosophes.  Also 
covers  modern  critics,  existentialists  and  contemporary  French  thinkers.  Prerequisite: 
FR:355  or  department-approved  proficiency.  4  SH. 

FR:445  French  Fiction.  Lectures,  discussions  and  readings  in  French  focusing  on 
novels  and  shorter  fictional  works.  Includes  medieval  narratives,  the  17th-century 
novel,  Romanticism,  realism,  naturalism  and  modern  fiction,  including  the  New  Novel. 
Prerequisite:  FR:355  or  department-approved  proficiency.  4  SH. 

FR:460  Seminar  on  French  Literature  and  Culture.  Explores  selected  topics  in  depth. 
Detailed  discussion  of  research  methods.  Research  paper  required.  Prerequisite:  de- 
partment-approved proficiency.  2-4  SH. 

FR:501  Internship.  Supervised  employment  in  a  foreign  language  environment.  Pre- 
requisite: department  permission.  4-8  SH. 

FR:542  Independent  Study.  Prerequisites:  48  semester  hours,  a  cumulative  3.00  or 
higher  GPA,  approval  of  supervising  professor  and  course  area  department  head.  1-4  SH. 

FR:599  Comprehensive  Examination.  Non-credit.  Required  for  all  majoring  students. 
Individually  scheduled. 

FR:600  Practicum.  7  SH. 

GERMAN 

Students  majoring  in  German  complete  regular  courses  plus  one  course  in  European 
history. 

GR:  101-102  Beginning  German  HI.  Introduces  students  to  short  conversations 
using  a  limited  vocabulary  for  a  variety  of  basic  situations.  Includes  reading  simple 
German  prose  and  writing  brief  sentences.  Explores  the  systems  of  language,  culture 
and  civilization  of  German-speaking  peoples.  GR:201  is  the  next  level.  4  SH  each. 
Language  laboratory.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills.  Foreign  Language. 
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GR:200  German  Plus.  A  one-month  immersion  program  in  Marburg,  Germany,  equiva- 
lent to  German  201  and  202.  Students  spend  June  living  with  German-speaking  fami- 
lies. They  take  five  hours  of  German  classes  daily  and  participate  in  cultural  activities. 
Students  are  responsible  for  GR:200  costs,  which  organizers  attempt  to  keep  as  rea- 
sonable as  possible.  Prerequisite:  GR:102.  8  SH. 

GR:201-202  Intermediate  German  I-II:  Language  and  Culture.  Extensive  review  and 
expansion  of  elementary-level  skills.  Focus  on  improving  all  skills:  listening,  speaking, 
reading  and  writing.  Also  includes  culture  and  civilization.  Prerequisite:  GR201:  first- 
year  level  German,  placement  by  examination  or  department-approved  experience; 
GR:202:  GR:201  or  department-approved  proficiency.  4  SH  each. 

GR:301  German  Composition  and  Conversation.  Language  skill  development,  em- 
phasizing formal  speaking  and  short  essay  writing.  Includes  cultural  and/or  literary 
materials.  Prerequisite:  GR:202  or  equivalent  department-approved  proficiency.  4  SH. 

GR:303  Introduction  to  Business  German.  Fundamental  business  vocabulary  and 
conversation,  German  business  practices  and  the  European  Community.  (Not  intended 
to  duplicate  or  extend  coursework  in  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business.)  Includes 
international  career  research.  Prerequisite:  GR:202,  a  300-level  course,  or  department- 
approved  proficiency.  4  SH. 

GR:375  The  Future  of  the  Text.  An  exploration  of  the  human  fascination  with  stories 
and  storytelling,  this  course  examines  the  history  and  influence  of  narrative  media, 
such  as  books,  cinema,  television,  computer  software  and  the  Internet,  in  order  to 
better  imagine  the  future  of  literature  and  its  study.  Same  as  EN:375,  FR:375  and  SP:375. 
2  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World:  Futures. 

GR:402  United  Germany:  Facing  the  Future.  Examines  the  united  Germany  preparing 
for  the  21st  century.  Considers  the  balance  of  a  rich  cultural  heritage,  a  legacy  of  guilt, 
leadership  in  a  delicate  world  economy  and  highly  volatile  social  conditions.  Interdis- 
ciplinary focus  on  political,  economic,  social  and  artistic  forces.  Prerequisite:  a  300- 
level  course  or  department-approved  proficiency.  4  SH 

GR:404  Multicultural  German  Literature.  A  survey  of  multicultural  German  litera- 
ture, including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following  groups:  Gastarbeiter,  Turkish-, 
Arabic-,  Afro-,  Rumanian-,  and  Jewish-German.  Emphasis  on  living  authors.  Prereq- 
uisite: a  300-level  course  or  department-approved  proficiency.  4  SH. 

GR:423  Pennsylvania  German  Culture.  An  introduction  to  Pennsylvania  history, 
Amish  and  Mennonite  society,  Pennsylvania  German  literature  and  folklore.  Readings 
in  English  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  German  dialect.  Prerequisite:  a  300-level  course  or 
department-approved  proficiency.  4  SH. 

GR:450  Great  German  Texts.  Selected  examples  of  German  prose  masterpieces  from 
the  beginnings  to  the  present.  Term  paper  required.  Prerequisite:  a  300-level  course  or 
department-approved  proficiency.  4  SH. 

GR:460  Seminar  in  German  Studies.  Explores  selected  topics  in  depth.  Research  paper 
required.  Prerequisite:  a  300-level  course  or  department-approved  proficiency.  4  SH. 

GR:461  German  Theater  and  Film.  Overview  of  development  and  criticism  of  theatre 
and  film  in  the  German-speaking  countries.  Covers  the  Reformation  Fastnachtspiele 
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to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  a  300-level  course  or  department-approved  proficiency. 
4SH. 

GR:503  Internship.  Supervised  employment  in  an  appropriate  foreign  language  envi- 
ronment. Prerequisite:  department  permission.  4-8  SH. 

GR:542  Independent  Study.  Prerequisites:  48  semester  hours,  a  cumulative  3.00  or  higher 
GPA,  approval  of  supervising  professor  and  course  area  department  head.  1-4  SH 

GR:599  Comprehensive  Examination.  Non-credit.  Required  for  all  majoring  students. 
Individually  scheduled. 

GR:600  Practicum.  I  SH. 

ITALIAN 

IT:  101 -102  Beginning  Italian  ML  Introduces  students  to  short  conversations  using 
a  limited  vocabulary  for  a  variety  of  basic  situations.  Includes  reading  simple  Italian 
prose,  and  writing  brief  sentences.  Explores  the  systems  of  language,  culture  and 
civilization  of  Italian-speaking  peoples.  4  SH  each.  Language  laboratory.  Core:  Intel- 
lectual Skills,  Foreign  Language. 

IT:201  Intermediate  Italian  I.  Review  and  additional  study  of  Italian  grammar.  Contin- 
ued work  with  speaking,  reading  and  writing.  Selected  readings  and  discussion  of 
topics  of  literary  and  cultural  interest.  Prerequisite:  IT:  102  or  equivalent  department- 
approved  proficiency.  4  SH. 

SPANISH 

Spanish  301  and  302  are  the  foundation  courses  for  more  advanced  study  at  the  300 
and  400  levels.  Advisors  will  work  with  students  to  combine  their  courses  at  Susque- 
hanna with  those  taken  during  study  abroad  to  create  a  balanced  program  that  leads 
to  language  proficiency  and  understanding  of  the  basic  cultural  realities  in  the  three 
geographical  areas  where  Spanish  is  most  widely  spoken:  Spain,  Spanish  America  and 
the  United  States.  Required  for  the  major  are  one  course  in  European  history  and  one 
in  Latin  American  history. 

SP:  101-102  Beginning  Spanish  ML  Introduces  students  new  to  the  language  to 
short  conversations  using  a  limited  vocabulary  for  a  variety  of  basic  situations.  In- 
cludes reading  simple  Spanish  prose  and  writing  brief  sentences.  Explores  the  sys- 
tems of  language,  culture  and  civilization  of  Spanish-speaking  peoples.  SP:201  is  the 
next  level.  Students  may  not  take  SP:101  and  103.  or  SP:102  and  104,  for  credit.  4  SH 
each.  Language  laboratory.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  Foreign  Language. 

SP:  103-104  Introduction  to  College  Spanish  I-II.  Intended  for  students  with  previ- 
ous experience  in  the  language  who  have  not  placed  above  the  first-year  level.  Fo- 
cuses on  conversations  to  acquire  a  useful  core  vocabulary,  reading  graded  prose  and 
writing  brief  sentences.  Skills-oriented,  including  grammatical  structures,  plus  civiliza- 
tion and  culture.  SP.201  is  the  next  level.  Students  may  not  take  S P :  101  and  103,  or 
SP:102  and  104,  for  credit.  4  SH  each.  Language  laboratory.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills, 
Foreign  Language. 

SP:200  Spanish  Plus.  A  one-month  immersion  program  in  Mexico  or  Spain  equivalent 
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to  Spanish  201  and  202.  Students  spend  June  living  with  Spanish-speaking  families. 
They  take  five  hours  of  Spanish  classes  daily  and  participate  in  cultural  activities. 
Students  are  responsible  for  SP:200  costs,  which  organizers  attempt  to  keep  as  rea- 
sonable as  possible.  Prerequisites:  SP:102  or  104.  8  SH. 

SP:201  Intermediate  Spanish  I:  Conversational  Review  of  Spanish.  A  review  of  el- 
ementary-level grammar,  focusing  on  improving  conversational  and  writing  skills. 
Topics  of  current  interest  form  the  basis  of  course  activities.  Prerequisite:  first-year 
level  Spanish,  placement  by  examination  or  equivalent  department-approved  profi- 
ciency. 4  SH. 

SP:202  Intermediate  Spanish  II:  Culture  and  Civilization.  Readings,  discussions 
and  brief  lectures  in  Spanish.  Brief  reports  in  English  and  Spanish.  Focus  on  the 
origins  and  development  of  Hispanic  peoples.  Topics  include  the  arts,  sciences,  politi- 
cal history,  geography,  philosophy,  values  and  contributions  to  Western  civilization. 
Prerequisite:  SP:201  or  equivalent  department-approved  proficiency.  4  SH. 

SP:301  Conversation  and  Composition.  Emphasizes  development  of  correct  collo- 
quial expression  in  speech.  Brief  essays,  letter  writing  and  journal  entries  are  based  on 
video  materials,  films  and  contemporary  texts.  Includes  a  review  of  basic  grammar. 
Prerequisite:  SP:202  or  equivalent  department-approved  proficiency.  Required  for  the 
major.  4  SH. 

SP:302  Reading  and  Composition.  Emphasizes  development  of  reading  skills,  writing 
proficiency  and  critical  thinking.  Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  texts  of 
increasing  complexity  from  Spain  and  Hispanic  America,  followed  by  written  commen- 
taries. Prerequisite:  SP:301  or  equivalent  department-approved  proficiency.  Required 
for  the  major.  4  SH. 

SP:303  Spanish  for  Business.  Fundamental  business  vocabulary  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression, and  analysis  of  current  commercial  literature.  Stresses  development  and 
application  of  language  skills  within  the  context  of  the  contemporary  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  environment  of  Spanish-speaking  countries  and  U.S.  His- 
panic communities.  (Not  intended  to  duplicate  or  extend  coursework  in  the  Sigmund 
Weis  School  of  Business.)  Prerequisite:  SP:302  or  equivalent  department-approved 
proficiency.  4  SH. 

SP:305  Spanish  for  the  Service  Professions.  Emphasizes  language  skills  for  profes- 
sionals in  education,  health  care,  personnel  or  welfare.  Readings  from  sociological, 
cultural  and  technical  sources  and  interviews  in  and  out  of  class  with  native  speakers. 
Includes  a  service  learning  component  which  requires  substantial  student  interaction 
with  Spanish-speaking  individuals  outside  of  class.  Prerequisite:  SP:302  or  equivalent 
department-approved  proficiency.  4  SH. 

SP:310  Topics  in  Hispanic  Culture.  In-depth  study  of  a  selected  contemporary  topic. 
Lectures,  discussions  and  readings  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  SP:302  or  equivalent 
department-approved  proficiency.  2-4  SH. 

SP:350-351  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Spain/Spanish  America.  Taught  in 
alternate  years.  Reading  and  discussion  of  outstanding  texts  from  each  literary  tradi- 
tion. Includes  historical  and  cultural  contexts,  literary  terminology,  critical  theory  and 
related  artistic  expressions.  Prerequisite:  SP:302  or  equivalent  department-approved 
proficiency.  4  SH  each. 
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SP:375  The  Future  of  the  Text.  An  exploration  of  the  human  fascination  with  stories 
and  storytelling,  this  course  examines  the  history  and  influence  of  narrative  media, 
such  as  books,  cinema,  television,  computer  software,  and  the  Internet  in  order  to 
better  imagine  the  future  of  literature  and  its  study.  Same  as  EN:375,  FR:375  and 
GR:375.  2  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World:  Futures. 

SP:401  Advanced  Spanish  Language.  Linguistic  analysis  of  fundamental  grammatical 
structures  of  Spanish.  Frequent  oral  and  written  reports.  For  qualified  juniors  and 
seniors  only.  4  SH. 

SP:445  Seminar  in  Peninsular  Spanish  Studies.  Explores  in  depth  selected  topics 
related  to  literature  and  other  forms  of  artistic  expression  or  to  specific  social,  political 
and  cultural  realities.  Research  paper  required.  Prerequisite:  SP:350  or  equivalent  de- 
partment-approved proficiency.  2-4  SH. 

SP:447  Seminar  in  Hispanic-American  Studies.  Applicable  to  Spanish  America  or  to 
Hispanic  cultures  in  the  United  States.  Explores  in  depth  selected  topics  related  to 
literature  and  other  forms  of  artistic  expression  or  specific  social,  political  and  cultural 
realities.  Research  paper  required.  Prerequisite:  SP:351  or  equivalent  department-ap- 
proved proficiency.  2-4  SH. 

SP:503  Internship.  Supervised  employment  in  an  appropriate  foreign  language  envi- 
ronment. Prerequisite:  department  permission.  4-8  SH. 

SP:542  Independent  Study.  Prerequisites:  48  semester  hours,  a  cumulative  3.00  or  higher 
GPA,  approval  of  supervising  instructor  and  course  area  department  head.  1-4  SH. 

SP:599  Comprehensive  Examination.  Non-credit.  Required  for  all  majoring  students. 
Individually  scheduled. 

SP:600  Practicum  /  SH. 


Music 


The  Faculty 


Professor  Susan  Hegberg  holds  a  D.  Mus.  from  Northwestern  University.  An  active 
recitalist  and  clinician,  she  publishes  teaching  materials  and  reviews  of  new  music  for 
organ.  She  teaches  organ,  church  music,  music  literature  and  music  theory. 

Professor  Cyril  Stretansky  earned  an  M.M.  from  Temple  University.  He  is  former 
music  director  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  Chorale  and  is  active  throughout  the  region 
as  a  guest  conductor,  adjudicator  and  clinician.  He  is  director  of  choral  activities  and 
teaches  choral  conducting,  choral  literature  and  aural  skills. 

Associate  Professor  Valerie  Martin  holds  a  D.M.A.  from  The  University  of  Alabama. 
She  is  director  of  bands,  a  specialist  in  wind  conducting  and  clarinet,  and  teaches 
instrumental  music  education. 

Associate  Professor  Victor  Rislow  holds  an  M.M.  from  Western  Michigan  Univer- 
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sity  and  has  studied  at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music.  Founder  of  the  Common- 
wealth Brass  Quintet,  he  is  also  a  clinician  and  adjudicator.  He  teaches  trumpet,  music 
theory,  and  Introduction  to  Music. 

Assistant  Professor  Gail  Levinsky  holds  a  D.M.  from  Northwestern  University.  She 
teaches  applied  studies  in  saxophone,  woodwind  methods,  and  instrumental  meth- 
ods, and  conducts  the  jazz  ensemble. 

Assistant  Professor  Patrick  Long  holds  a  D.M. A.  from  the  Eastman  School  of  Mu- 
sic.   He  teaches  composition,  music  theory  and  music  technology. 

Assistant  Professor  David  Mattingly  holds  a  D.M. A.  and  Performers  Certificate  from 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music.  A  concert  pianist  and  composer  who  has  performed 
widely  and  made  recordings  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe,  he  teaches 
piano,  composition  and  music  theory. 

Assistant  Professor  Nina  Tober  holds  a  D.M. A.  from  Claremont  Graduate  University. 
A  concert  performer  and  past  winner  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  auditions,  she  teaches 
voice,  vocal  diction  and  vocal  literature. 

Assistant  Professor  Jennifer  Sacher  Wiley  holds  a  D.M. A.  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  She  teaches  violin,  string  methods,  and  music  literature  and  theory,  and 
directs  the  orchestra. 

Part-time  Studio  Faculty.  Professional  musicians  from  throughout  the  region  are  hired 
to  teach  studio  courses.  Studio  faculty  are  announced  on  a  semester-by-semester 
basis  in  registration  schedules. 

The  Study  of  Music  at  Susquehanna 

The  goal  of  the  department  is  to  help  students  achieve  their  highest  musical  potential 
within  the  framework  of  a  liberal  arts  education.  Programs  meet  a  variety  of  needs.  The 
bachelor  of  music  degree  is  available  in  music  education,  performance  or  church  mu- 
sic. The  University's  bachelor  of  arts  degree  program  in  music  offers  preparation  for 
graduate  study.  There  are  also  minors  in  applied  music  and  music  theory/literature. 

Music  performance  is  central  to  the  overall  curricular  experience.  Students  in 
music  degree  programs  select  a  major  performance  area  in  which  they  are  proficient 
and  show  promise.  Major  performance  areas  include  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  viola, 
cello,  bass,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  saxophone,  bassoon,  trumpet,  horn,  trombone,  eu- 
phonium, tuba,  percussion  and  guitar. 

Music  Opportunities  for  Non-music  Majors.  The  department  provides  a  variety  of 
music  opportunities  for  all  students,  regardless  of  their  majors  and  career  goals.  Non- 
majors  may  take  music  courses  with  permission  of  the  instructor.  They  may  apply  up 
to  16  semester  hours  of  music  credit  toward  their  degree  programs.  The  department 
also  welcomes  non-majors  in  performing  groups,  major  ensembles  and  private  study. 

Career  and  Graduate  Study  Options  and  Outcomes.  Graduates  of  the  bachelor  of 
music  programs  typically  teach  music  within  the  northeastern  region  of  the  country  or 
choose  to  pursue  graduate  study  at  major  public  and  private  universities.  Graduates 
with  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  either  pursue  graduate  study  or  find  employment  in  a 
broad  range  of  music-related  fields  such  as  theatre,  music  composition/arranging, 
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business,  advertising,  journalism,  public  relations,  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and 
television,  sales  and  consulting. 

Bachelor  of  Music  in  Music  Education.  Susquehanna  University  believes  that  educa- 
tors need  to  demonstrate  professional  knowledge  and  skills  in  the  following  four 
domains  of  teaching:  (1)  preparation  and  planning,  (2)  instruction  and  assessment,  (3) 
creating  a  classroom  environment  of  respect  and  rapport,  and  (4)  professional  respon- 
sibility. Collaborative  programs  between  the  University  and  area  schools  afford  a 
variety  of  opportunities  to  develop  and  demonstrate  professional  knowledge  and 
teaching  skills. 

Application  for  Teacher  Education  Program.  New  students  interested  in  a  degree  in 
music  education  should  declare  their  intent  by  applying  to  enter  the  University  to 
pursue  a  bachelor  of  music  in  music  education.  Students  formally  apply  to  the  teacher 
education  program  after  completing  at  least  48  semester  hours  (typically  second  se- 
mester sophomore  year)  with  a  cumulative  GPA  of  at  least  a  3.0.  Criteria  for  admission 
are  listed  in  the  Music  Education  Guidelines.  Applications  for  admission  are  available 
in  the  music  education  center  (Weber  Chapel)  or  in  the  education  office  (Seibert  Hall). 
All  candidates  applying  for  admission  to  the  education  program  and/or  participating 
in  a  public  school  practicum  must  secure  the  necessary  clearance  as  required  by 
Pennsylvania  Act  34,  Act  151,  FBI  check,  and  TB  test.  Applicants  must  also  pass  the 
Praxis  I  tests.  Students  who  have  a  criminal  violation  (on  campus  or  off  campus)  will 
not  be  admitted  to  the  education  program. 

All  music  education  candidates  are  considered  for  admission  on  a  conditional  basis 
until  they  have  met  the  requirements  for  formal  admission.  All  music  education  majors 
must  apply  to  the  teacher  education  program  before  completing  the  first  semester  of 
the  junior  year.  Application  deadlines  are  October  15  for  the  spring  semester  and 
March  15  for  the  fall  semester.  Students  who  have  not  been  formally  admitted  into  the 
teacher  education  program  may  not  take  more  than  12  semester  hours  of  education 
courses  (including  music  education  courses)  without  written  permission  from  the 
coordinator  of  music  education.  Transfer  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  program  are 
evaluated  on  an  individual  basis  by  the  coordinator  of  music  education  in  consult 
with  the  music  education  committee  and  the  head  of  the  department. 

Application  for  Student  Teaching.  Student  teaching  requires  a  3.00  cumulative  GPA 
in  music  and  music  education  courses,  plus  a  3.0  overall  GPA.  Students  admitted  to 
the  teacher  education  program  must  reapply  if  their  GPA  drops  below  the  minimum. 
Students  must  submit  application  for  student  teaching  the  semester  before  they  plan 
to  student  teach.  Application  deadlines  are  October  15  for  the  spring  semester  and 
March  15  for  the  fall  semester. 

The  Department  of  Music  faculty,  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  reserves  the  right  to  make  a  judgement  on  the  suitability  of  students  for 
professional  teaching  practice.  A  student  who  is  asked  to  leave  a  practicum/student 
teaching  school  site  by  the  school  principal  or  superintendent  will  receive  a  grade 
of  F.  Additional  information  on  requirements  for  student  teaching  appears  on  page  52. 

Candidates  in  the  bachelor  of  music  in  music  education  degree  complete  the  University 
Core  curriculum  requirements  plus  the  following  courses  with  a  minimum  GPA  of  3.0.  All 
courses  that  follow  must  be  completed  with  a  minimum  grade  of  C-  or  better. 
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semester  hours 

12  Music  Literature 

2  MU:150  Survey  of  Music  Literature 

4  MU:151  The  Music  of  the  Medieval,  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Eras 

4  MU:250  The  Music  of  the  Classic  and  Romantic  Eras 

2  MU:350  20th-century  Music 

18  Music  Theory 

2  MU:16l"  Written  Theory  I 

2  MU:162  Written  Theory  II 

2  MU:163  Aural  Theory  I 

2  MU:164  Aural  Theory  II 

2  MU:261  Written  Theory  III 

3  MU:262  Form  and  Analysis 
2  MU:263  Aural  Theory  III 

2  MU:363  20th-century  Harmonic  Practice 

1  MU:365  Introduction  to  Electronic  Music 

28-30  Education  (Vocal  majors  30  SH;  Instrumental  Majors  28  SH) 

4  ED:250  Educational  Psychology 

2  ED:201  Historical  and  Philosophical  Foundations  of  Education 
2  ME:200  Introduction  to  Music  Education 

2  ME:240  Elementary  Methods  and  Materials  (Vocal  emphasis) 

4  ME:340  General  Music/Choral  Methods  and  Materials 

4  ME:345  Instrumental  Methods  for  Elementary/Middle/Secondary  School 

12  ME:400  Student  Teaching 

22-25  Applied  Music  (Vocal  Majors  22  SH;  Instrumental  Majors  25  SH;  with 

permission  of  advisor  an  additional  7  SH  may  be  allowed  for  Major 
Lesson) 

7-14         Ml): Major  Lesson  (seven  semesters) 

2  MU:036    Piano  Class  I-II  (if  applicable) 

1  MU:037  Piano  Class  III 

1  MU:039  Voice  Class  (Instrumental  emphasis) 

1-2  MU:040  Brass  Class  I  -  (II:  Instrumental  emphasis) 

1-2  MU:041  Woodwind  Class  I  -  (II:  Instrumental  emphasis) 

1-2  MU:042  String  Class  I  -  (II:  Instrumental  emphasis) 

1  MU:043  Percussion  Class 

0  MU:077  Training  Orchestra  (Instrumental  emphasis  only;  two  sem- 

esters) 

7  MU: Performance  Ensemble  (seven  semesters) 

0  MU:555    Forum  (seven  semesters) 

4  Conducting 

2  MU:371  Instrumental  Conducting 
2  MU:372  Choral  Conducting 

Bachelor  of  Music  in  Performance.  Music  students  who  desire  a  specialized  empha- 
sis in  performance  may  choose  this  degree  option.  Training  in  teaching  music  in  the 
private  studio  is  also  available.  Accepted  majors  possess  superior  skill  in  the  given 
performance  area  and  demonstrate  that  skill  at  forums  and  recitals.  Students  who 
complete  this  program  typically  continue  study  at  the  graduate  level  and/or  teach  in  a 
private  studio.  Candidates  complete  the  University  Core  curriculum  requirements  plus 
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the  following  courses  with  a  minimum  grade  average  of  C.  All  courses  below  must  be 
completed  with  a  minimum  grade  of  C-  or  better.  MU:250  Music  of  the  Classic  and 
Romantic  Eras  also  counts  as  a  Core  curriculum  course  in  Fine  Arts. 

semester  hours 

14  Music  Literature 

2  MU:150  Survey  of  Music  Literature 

4  MU:151  The  Music  of  the  Medieval,  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Eras 

4  MU:250  The  Music  of  the  Classic  and  Romantic  Eras 

2  MU:350  20th-century  Music 

2  MU:450  Topics  in  Music  Literature  (appropriate  to  applied  area) 

21  Music  Theory 

2  MU:161   Written  Theory  I 

2  MU:162  Written  Theory  II 

2  MU:163  Aural  Theory  I 

2  MUT64  Aural  Theory  II 

2  MU:261  Written  Theory  III 

3  MU:262  Form  and  Analysis 
2  MU:263  Aural  Theory  III 

2  MU:361  16th-Century  Counterpoint 

2  MU:362  18th-Century  Counterpoint 

2  MU:363  20th-century  Harmonic  Practice 

26  Applied  Music 

20  MU: Major  Lesson  (eight  semesters) 

2  MU:500  Half  Recital 

4  MU:500  Full  Recital 

0  MU:555  Forum  (eight  semesters) 

Plus  the  following  additional  courses  determined  by  student's  special 
ization  and  prescribed  by  the  major  advisor: 


20 


Vocal  Majors 


MU 

MU 
MU 


036  Piano  Class  I-II 

084  Diction 

Performance  Ensemble  (eight  semesters) 


Music  Electives 


22  Keyboard  Majors 

1  MU:037  Piano  Class  III 

4  MU:076  Small  Ensemble  (four  semesters) 

4  MU: Performance  Ensemble  (four  semesters) 

13  Music  Electives 

22  Instrumental  Majors 

2  MU:036    Piano  Class  I-II 

2  MU:040  through  MU:043  Instrument  Classes  (two  semester  hours) 

3  MU:076  Small  Ensemble  (three  semester  hours) 

8  MU: Performance  Ensemble  (eight  semesters) 

7  Music  Electives 

2  Conducting 

2  MU:371  or  372  Conducting  (appropriate  to  applied  area) 


84 
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Bachelor  of  Music  in  Church  Music.  The  bachelor  of  music  in  church  music  is  de- 
signed for  the  student  preparing  for  a  career  as  a  church  musician.  Performance  areas 
in  the  degree  program  are  organ  and  voice.  A  student  who  completes  this  program 
usually  enters  a  graduate  program  of  study  and/or  seeks  employment  as  a  church 
musician.  Candidates  complete  the  University  Core  curriculum  requirements  plus  the 
following  courses  with  a  minimum  grade  average  of  C.  All  courses  below  must  be 
completed  with  a  minimum  grade  of  C-  or  better.  MU:250  Music  of  the  Classic  and 
Romantic  Eras  also  counts  as  a  Core  curriculum  course  in  Fine  Arts. 

semester  hours 

19  Music  Literature 

2  MU:  150  Survey  of  Music  Literature 

4  MU:151  The  Music  of  the  Medieval,  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Eras 

2  MU:213  Christian  Worship 

2  MU:214  Hymnology 

4  MU:250  The  Music  of  the  Classic  and  Romantic  Eras 

2  MU:350  20th-century  Music 

3  MU:353  The  Practice  of  Church  Music 

21  Music  Theory 

2  MU:  16  f  Written  Theory  I 

2  MU:162  Written  Theory  II 

2  MU:163  Aural  Theory  I 

2  MU:164  Aural  Theory  II 

2  MU:261  Written  Theory  III 

3  MU:262  Form  and  Analysis 
2  MU:263  Aural  Theory  III 

2  MU:361  16th-Century  Counterpoint 

2  MU:362  18th-Century  Counterpoint 

2  MU:363  20th-century  Harmonic  Practice 

2  Conducting 

2  MU:372  Choral  Conducting 

36-38  Applied  Music  (Vocal  Majors  38  SH;  Organ  Majors  36  SH) 

1  MU:037  Piano  Class  III 

4  MU:500  Full  Recital 

3  MU:551  Church  Music  Project 

8  MU: Performance  Ensemble  (eight  semesters) 

0  MU:555  Forum  (eight  semesters) 

Vocal  Majors: 
6  MU:003  Organ  Lesson  (six  semesters) 

16  MU:010  Voice  Lesson  (six  semesters) 

Organ  Majors: 
16  MU:004  Organ  Lesson  (eight  semesters) 

3  MU:009  Voice  Lesson  (three  semesters) 

1  MU:039  Voice  Class 

6  Music  Electives 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music.  Students  interested  in  combining  a  solid  foundation  in 
music  with  the  opportunity  to  pursue  in-depth  study  in  another  area  may  choose  this 
degree.  Students  complete  University  Core  curriculum  requirements  plus  the  follow- 
ing 45  semester  hours  with  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  all  courses. 

semester  hours 

12  Music  Literature 

2  MU:150  Survey  of  Music  Literature 

2  MU:350  20th-century  Literature 

8  Plus  eight  semester  hours  chosen  from: 

4  MU:  102  A  Study  of  Jazz 

4  MU:151  The  Music  of  the  Medieval,  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Eras 

4  MU:193  Women  in  Western  Music 

4  MU:250  The  Music  of  the  Classic  and  Romantic  Eras 

4  MU:380  Choral  Masterworks 

13  Music  Theory 

2  MU:16l'  Written  Theory  I 

2  MU:162  Written  Theory  II 

2  MU:163  Aural  Theory  I 

2  MU:164  Aural  Theory  II 

2  MU:261  Written  Theory  III 

3  MU:262  Form  and  Analysis 

14  Applied  Study 

6  MU: Major  Lesson  (six  semesters  of  half-hour  lessons) 

2  MU:036  Piano  Class  I-II 

0  MU:555  Forum  (six  semesters) 

6  Performance  Ensemble  (piano  concentrates:  two  semesters  perfor- 

mance ensemble  and  four  semesters  small  ensemble;  all 
others,  six  semesters  performance  ensemble) 

6  Music  Electives  six  semester  hours  of  any  music  courses  other  than 

applied  study  or  ensembles 

Minors  in  Music,  The  Department  of  Music  offers  two  minors:  the  minor  in  music 
theory/literature,  which  has  a  greater  focus  on  the  academic  courses  in  music,  and  the 
minor  in  applied  music,  which  has  a  greater  focus  on  performance  through  applied 
music  and  ensembles. 

To  earn  the  minor  in  music  theory/literature,  students  must  complete,  with  a  grade  of 
a  C-  or  better,  20  semester  hours  of  course  work:  either  MU:150  Survey  of  Music 
Literature  OR  MU:101  Introduction  to  Music,  MU:16I  Written  Theory  I,  MU:162  Writ- 
ten Theory  II,  MU:163  Aural  Theory  I,  and  10  or  12  semester  hours  of  music  electives 
chosen  with  the  guidance  of  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Music.  Elective  credit  in 
applied  music  and  performing  groups  is  limited  to  two  semester  hours  of  applied  study 
and  two  semester  hours  of  performing  groups. 

To  earn  the  minor  in  applied  music,  students  must  complete,  with  a  grade  of  a  C-  or 
better,  20  semester  hours  of  course  work:  MU:161  Written  Theory  I;  MU:163  Aural 
Theory  I;  four  semester  hours  of  applied  lessons;  four  semester  hours  of  performing 
groups;  either  MU:150  Survey  of  Music  Literature  OR  MU:101  Introduction  to  Music; 
four  semester  hours  chosen  from  MU:102  A  Study  of  Jazz,  MU:151  The  Music  of  the 
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Medieval,  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Eras,  MU:193  Women  in  Western  Music,  MU:250 
The  Music  of  the  Classic  and  Romantic  Eras,  and  MU:380  Choral  Masterworks;  and, 
for  those  students  who  chose  to  take  MU:150  rather  than  MU:101,  two  semester  hours 
of  music  electives  chosen  with  the  guidance  of  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Music. 

Courses  in  Music 

APPLIED  MUSIC  LESSONS 

Lessons  carry  one-to-three  semester  hours  of  credit.  Students  earn  credit  of  one 
semester  hour  for  a  weekly  half-hour  lesson.  Bachelor  of  arts  and  music  education 
majors  generally  take  one-semester-hour  lessons  on  their  major  instrument.  Church 
music  majors  and  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  performance  curriculum  take  a  weekly  one- 
hour  lesson  on  their  major  instrument  and  receive  two  semester  hours  of  credit.  First 
year  students  and  sophomores  in  the  performance  curriculum  receive  three  semester 
hours  for  a  weekly  one-hour  lesson  on  their  major  instrument. 

A  fee  is  charged  per  semester  for  individual  lessons  which  are  not  stated  specifi- 
cally as  curricular  requirements  (non-majors,  or  extra  lessons  for  majors).  Such  les- 
sons are  contingent  upon  faculty  availability  within  the  normal  teaching  load. 

MU:001-002  Brass  Lesson.  Development  of  good  tonal  quality,  technical  facility,  and 
interpretation  of  solo  and  chamber  literature. 

MU:003-004  Organ  Lesson.  Emphasizes  acquisition  of  a  sound  technique.  Includes 
standard  recital  literature  and  worship  service  literature  chosen  to  meet  individual 
needs. 

MU:005-006  Piano  Lesson.  The  study  of  Western  concert  music  for  the  piano. 

MU:007-008  String  Lesson.  Development  of  good  tonal  quality,  technical  facility, 
and  interpretation  of  solo  and  chamber  literature. 

MU:009-010  Voice  Lesson.  Focuses  on  teaching  the  student  to  sing  freely  and  musi- 
cally. Develops  breath  control  and  resonance,  range  quality  and  clear  diction  through 
exercises  and  selected  vocal  literature. 

MU:01 1-012  Woodwind  Lesson.  Development  of  good  tonal  quality,  technical  facility, 
and  interpretation  of  solo  and  chamber  literature. 

MU:013-014  Percussion  Lesson.  Development  of  technical  facility  on  all  areas  of  per- 
cussion: timpani,  drum  set,  mallets,  auxiliary  percussion,  ethnic  percussion  and  snare 
drum.  Includes  interpretation  and  musical  training,  emphasizing  well-rounded  ability. 

MU:015-016  Harpsichord  Lesson.  Emphasizes  acquisition  of  a  sound  technique. 
Includes  standard  literature  selected  to  meet  individual  needs,  and  continuo  playing. 

MU:017-018  Guitar  Lesson.  Private  instruction  in  classical  guitar.  Includes  exten- 
sive exploration  of  basic  musical  repertoire,  such  as  Pujol,  Guiliani,  Carcassi  and  Sor; 
scales,  triads,  and  other  technical  matters.  Investigates  folk,  popular  and  electric 
guitar  techniques. 

MU:023-024  Composition  Lesson.  Private  instruction  in  crafting  and  notating  musi- 
cal works.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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MU:036  Piano  Class  I-II.  A  functional  approach  for  beginning  students.  Emphasis  on 
harmonization,  transposition,  development  of  technique,  sight-reading  and  improvi- 
sation. Piano  Class  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  Piano  Class  II.  /  SH. 

MU:037  Piano  Class  III.  A  functional  approach  for  intermediate-level  and  advanced 
students.  Further  emphasis  on  harmonization,  transposition,  development  of  tech- 
nique, sight-reading  and  improvisation.  Prerequisite:  MU:036.  7  SH. 

MU:039  Voice  Class.  Vocal  instruction  to  improve  individual  singing  ability  and  to 
teach  vocal  pedagogical  skills.  7  SH. 

MU:040-043  Instrument  Classes.  Basic  knowledge  of  playing  and  teaching  the  band 
and  orchestra  instruments  to  prepare  for  instrumental  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
Includes  historical  development,  literature,  performance  techniques  and  pedagogy. 
Music  majors  only.  1  SH  for  each  class. 

MU:040  Brass  Class  I-II. 
MU:041  Woodwind  Class  I-II. 
MU:042  String  Class  I-II. 
MU:043  Percussion  Class. 

MU:555  Forum.  Solo  and  ensemble  performance  in  a  semi-formal  setting.  Includes 
programs  by  visiting  organizations,  guest  artists  and  lecturers.  No  credit. 


ENSEMBLES 

MU:072  Symphonic  Band.  A  select  instrumental  performing  group  that  rehearses  and 
performs  repertoire  reflecting  a  variety  of  musical  styles.  1  SH. 

MU:073  Crusader  Stadium  Band.  An  instrumental  performing  group  that  rehearses 
and  performs  during  the  fall  season  only.  7  SH. 

MU:074  Orchestra.  A  performing  ensemble  specializing  in  music  for  chamber  orches- 
tra. Open  to  all  University  students  by  audition.  7  SH. 

MU:075  Fall  Musical  Orchestra.  Accompanies  the  annual  student  musical  produc- 
tion. Fall  semester  only.  7  SH. 

MU:076  Small  Ensemble.  Chamber  music  of  various  styles  and  periods  studied  and 
performed  in  smaller  string,  woodwind,  brass,  percussion,  and  vocal  ensembles,  in- 
cluding piano  and  organ.  /  SH. 

MU:078  Jazz  Ensemble.  The  rehearsal  and  performance  of  20th-century  music  reflect- 
ing jazz,  rock  and  folk  influences.  Emphasizes  individual  student  involvement  through 
improvisation  and  composition.  7  SH. 

MU:082  University  Choir.  A  major  performing  ensemble  dedicated  to  high  standards  of 
choral  performance.  A  training  laboratory,  the  Choir  also  explores  extensive  choral  litera- 
ture and  techniques  of  developing  choral  singing  for  future  music  educators.  In  addition 
to  campus  and  area  concerts,  the  group  schedules  an  extended  tour  each  year.  7  SH. 

MU:083  University  Chorale.  A  major  performance  ensemble  open  to  all  University 
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students  by  audition.  The  Chorale  rehearses  and  performs  a  wide  variety  of  sacred 
and  secular  choral  literature  in  campus  and  area  concerts.  I  SH. 

MU:086  University  Chamber  Singers.  A  small  group  of  highly  select  chamber  musi- 
cians that  rehearses  and  performs  two  distinctly  different  programs  each  year.  A 
Christmas  concert  features  carols  from  different  countries  sung  in  original  languages. 
A  spring  concert  centers  around  16th-  and  17th-century  secular  madrigals,  chansons 
and  lieder.  1  SH. 

MU:087  Cantorai.  A  small  group  of  choral  musicians  selected  from  the  University 
Chorale  which  meets  in  the  spring  to  prepare  and  perform  a  varied  program  of  music 
for  small  choral  ensemble.  /  SH. 

MU:089  Opera  Workshop.  An  ensemble  emphasizing  the  rehearsal  and  performance 
of  opera  and  musical  theatre.  1  SH. 

MU:502  Performance  Practicum.  Performance  projects  in  music,  including  musical  the- 
atre. Projects  must  be  approved  by  the  music  faculty  and  must  have  a  recognized  perfor- 
mance component,  such  as  a  substantial  musical  involvement  in  the  fall  musical.    /  SH. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  COURSES 

ME:200  Introduction  to  Music  Education.  Designed  to  provide  insight  for  a  career  in 
music  education.  Incorporates  relevant  topics  and  classroom  observations  at  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  levels  of  music  instruction.  2  SH. 

ME:240  Elementary  Music  Methods  and  Materials.  Designed  to  develop  competen- 
cies and  promote  thoughtful  analysis  for  teaching  vocal  and  general  music  at  the 
primary  and  intermediate  grades.  Emphasis  on  teaching  craft,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, and  the  vocal  mechanism  for  this  age  group.  Prerequisite:  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  Written  and  Aural  Theory  III.  2  SH. 

ME:340  General  Music/Choral  Methods  and  Materials.  Designed  to  develop  compe- 
tencies and  promote  thoughtful  analysis  for  teaching  vocal  and  general  music  at  the 
middle  and  high  school  levels.  Emphasis  on  teaching  craft,  curriculum  development, 
and  choral  techniques  for  the  pre-adolescent  and  adolescent  student.  Prerequisite: 
satisfactory  completion  of  all  sophomore-level  courses.  4  SH. 

ME:345  Instrumental  Methods  for  Elementary,  Middle  and  Secondary  School.  In- 
structional methods  and  materials  for  teaching  instrumental  music  at  all  levels.  Prereq- 
uisite: satisfactory  completion  of  all  sophomore-level  courses.  4  SH. 

ME:400  Student  Teaching.  Full-time,  supervised  teaching  in  public  school  music  de- 
partments. Course  credit  represents  preparation  and  planning,  classroom  performance 
and  classroom  management.  Students  may  not  register  for  ensembles  or  lessons  dur- 
ing the  semester  in  which  they  student  teach.  Prerequisite:  music  education 
coordinator's  permission  and  acceptance  into  the  education  program.  12  SH. 

MUSIC  LITERATURE  AND  THEORY  COURSES 

MU:099  Music  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  An  introductory  course  designed  to  pro- 
vide elementary  education  majors  with  the  skills  necessary  to  plan  and  implement  the 
integration  of  music  into  the  elementary  classroom.  Same  as  ED:099.  2  SH. 
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MU:101  Introduction  to  Music.  Development  of  appreciation  and  understanding  for 
music,  its  underlying  elements,  and  aspects  of  style  and  historical  setting.  Not  open  to 
music  majors.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Fine  Arts. 

MU:102  A  Study  of  Jazz.  Historical  overview  of  the  development  and  evolution  of  jazz 
styles  through  listening,  analysis  and  performance.  Open  to  all  music  majors  and  non- 
majors.  4  SH. 

MU:130  Rock  Music  and  Society.  Rock  music  from  its  origins  to  the  present.  Empha- 
sizes stylistic  developments  and  its  relationship  to  society.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives 
on  the  World.  Fine  Arts. 

MU:150  Survey  of  Music  Literature.  An  introduction  to  concepts  of  style  and  his- 
torical perspective.  World  music  and  other  contemporary  musics  will  inform  this  over- 
view of  musical  genres.  Prerequisite:  Ability  to  read  music.  2  SH. 

MU:151  The  Music  of  the  Medieval,  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Eras.  Music  history 
and  literature  from  the  beginning  of  Western  civilization  until  1750.  Prerequisite:  abil- 
ity to  read  music.  4  SH. 

MU:161  Written  Theory  I.  A  study  of  18th-  and  19th-century  harmonic  practice, 
including  intervals,  scales  and  diatonic  triads  in  all  positions.  Analysis  of  standard 
literature.  2  SH. 

MU:162  Written  Theory  II.  Continuation  of  Written  Theory  I,  including  diatonic 
seventh  chords  in  all  positions  and  modulation.  Analysis  of  standard  literature.  Pre- 
requisite: MU:161.  2  SH. 

MU:163  Aural  Theory  I.  Prepared  and  sight-singing  of  simple  diatonic  melodies  in  the 
major  and  minor  modes.  Includes  simple  rhythmic  and  melodic  dictation.  2  SH. 

MU:164  Aural  Theory  II.  Prepared  and  sight-singing  of  diatonic  melodies  in  the  major 
and  minor  modes,  involving  chromatics  and  key  changes.  Covers  dictation  of  more 
extended  melodies  in  the  major  and  minor  modes,  including  chromatic  tones.  Also 
explores  simple  two-part  and  basic  four-part  dictation.  Prerequisite:  MU:163.  2  SH. 

MU:193  Women  in  Western  Music.  Surveys  women  in  music  as  performers  and 
composers  from  the  Middle  Ages  through  the  20th  century.  Addresses  the  role  soci- 
ety played  in  shaping  women's  activities  and  examines  the  achievements  of  notable 
women.  Same  as  WS:193.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Fine  Arts. 

MU:213  Christian  Worship.  A  survey  of  the  development  of  Christian  worship  from 
the  New  Testament  to  the  present  day,  which  examines  the  impact  of  religious  beliefs, 
historical  and  denominational  traditions,  and  societal  influences  on  the  forms  and 
architecture  of  worship.  Same  as  RE:213.  2  SH. 

MU:214  Hymnology.  A  survey  of  hymnody  in  the  Christian  church  from  early  Greek 
and  Latin  hymnody  through  present-day  trends  in  hymn-writing.  Texts  and  music  will 
be  examined.  Same  as  RE:2 14.  2  SH. 

MU:250  The  Music  of  the  Classic  and  Romantic  Eras.  Music  history  and  literature 
from  1750  until  1900.  Prerequisite:  ability  to  read  music.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on 
the  World,  Fine  Arts. 
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MU:255  Development  of  Musical  Theatre.  An  introduction  to  musical  theatre  and  opera, 
including  its  origins  and  development.  Videotapes,  demonstrations  and  field  trips  to  live 
performances  will  allow  active  study  of  works.  Same  as  TH:255.  4  SH. 

MU:261  Written  Theory  III.  Continuation  of  Written  Theory  II,  emphasizing  chro- 
matic harmony  as  used  by  18-  and  19th-century  composers.  Prerequisite:  MU:162. 
2  SH. 

MU:262  Form  and  Analysis.  The  examination  of  music  through  analysis  of  design  and  tonal 
structure.  Includes  counterpoint  and  some  unique  fomis.  Prerequisite:  MU:261.  3  SH. 

MU:263  Aural  Theory  III.  Prepared  and  sight-singing  of  advanced  melodies  in  the 
major,  minor  and  liturgical  modes.  Includes  advanced  melodic  and  two-part  linear 
dictation  and  continuation  of  four-part  dictation.  Prerequisite:  MU:164.  2  SH. 

MU:350  20th-century  Music.  Music  history  and  literature  from  1900  until  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  ability  to  read  music.  2  SH. 

MU:353  The  Practice  of  Church  Music.  A  practical  course  designed  to  introduce  the 
student  to  the  work  of  the  church  musician  as  planner,  administrator,  leader  and  resource 
person.  Incorporates  the  examination  of  material  for  use  with  soloists,  instrumentalists, 
handbells  and  choral  groups  of  all  ages  and  in  various  denominations.  3  SH. 

MU:361  16th-Century  Counterpoint.  The  analysis  and  writing  of  two-  and  three- 
voice  counterpoint  in  16th-century  style,  the  style  of  Palestrina.  Prerequisite:  MU:261. 
2  SH. 

MU:362  18th-Century  Counterpoint.  The  analysis  and  writing  of  counterpoint  in  the 
style  of  Bach.  Examines  various  contrapuntal  techniques  and  forms,  including  canon, 
invertible  counterpoint,  two-and  three-part  inventions,  chorale  preludes  and  fugues. 
Prerequisite:  MU:261.  2  SH. 

MU:363  20th-century  Harmonic  Practice.  The  theory,  analysis  and  composition  of 
20th-century  music.  2  SH. 

MU:370  Orchestration.  Technical  aspects  of  transcribing  music  for  instrumental  en- 
sembles of  varying  size  and  ability.  2  SH. 

MU:376  Arranging.  Principles  of  background  writing,  arranging  for  small  bands  and 
choral  groups  and  scoring  for  stage  bands.  Modern  chord  progressions  and  harmonic 
motion  are  paramount.  2  SH. 

MU:380  Choral  Masterworks.  An  enrichment  course  designed  to  develop  a  knowl- 
edge of  and  appreciation  for  the  great  choral  masterworks  of  music  literature  of  the 
present  and  past  centuries.  Prerequisite:  A  familiarity  with  musical  notation  along  with 
elementary  music  reading  skills.  4  SH. 

MU:450  Topics  in  Music  Literature.  Various  topics  in  music  literature,  including 
piano,  voice,  organ,  choral  and  woodwind  literature.  2  SH. 

ADDITIONAL  COURSES 

MU:077  Training  Orchestra.  A  practicum  in  which  students  perform  on  a  broad 
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range  of  band  and  orchestral  instruments  in  a  large  ensemble  setting.  No  credit. 

MU:079  Jazz  Improvisation.  Development  of  improvisational  skills  in  the  jazz  idiom 
through  performance  and  study  of  recordings.  Prerequisite:  the  ability  to  read  music 
and  a  reasonable  degree  of  proficiency  on  an  instrument.  2  SH. 

MU:084  Diction.  Designed  specifically  for  the  singer.  Stresses  phonetic  analysis  with 
reference  to  vocal  repertoire.  1  SH. 

MU:265  Musical  Acoustics.  A  study  of  the  means  of  production  and  reception  of 
musical  sound.  Includes  electronic  reproduction  and  synthesis.  Prerequisites:  Famil- 
iarity with  music  terminology;  music  performance  experience.  2  SH. 

MU:291  Studio  Engineering.  An  introduction  to  modern  studio  recording.  Empha- 
sizes an  understanding  of  the  acoustical,  electrical,  mechanical  and  magnetic  changes 
that  take  place  between  live  performance  and  reproduction.  Includes  conversion  of 
sound  to  electrical  energy  by  microphones,  function  and  operation  of  the  compo- 
nents and  of  magnetic  tape  recorder  controls.  3  SH. 

MU:292  Digital  Recording.  A  comprehensive  introduction  to  contemporary  digital 
recording  technology  and  multimedia  concepts.  Prerequisite:  MU:291  or  permission 
of  instructor.  3  SH. 

MU:365  Introduction  to  Electronic  Music.  Use  and  theory  of  synthesizers,  drum 
machines  and  sound  enhancement  devices.  Covers  basic  tape-recording  techniques, 
problems  and  techniques  of  electronic  composition  and  computer-assisted  program- 
ming. Students  create  original  works.  1  SH. 

MU:366  MIDI  Composition.  A  study  of  Musical  Instrument  Digital  Interface  (MIDI) 
through  composing  music  with  computer  and  synthesizer.  Prerequisite:  MU:365  or 
equivalent.  3  SH. 

MU:371  Instrumental  Conducting.  Emphasizes  baton  techniques,  score  analysis, 
error  detection,  score  preparation,  rehearsal  procedures,  transposition  exercises  and 
program  selection.  Also  covers  dealing  with  an  instrumental  ensemble.  2  SH. 

MU:372  Choral  Conducting.  Includes  the  development  of  body  language  and  verbal 
skills  along  with  a  study  of  choral  literature  and  basic  English  and  Latin  diction. 
Rehearsal  procedures  which  develop  the  choral  art  with  stylistic  integrity  are  stressed. 
Prerequisite:  MU:161.  2  SH. 

MU:391  Compact  Disc  Editing  and  Mastering.  An  advanced  study  of  music  technol- 
ogy through  the  creation  of  a  digital  audio  recording.  Prerequisite:  MU:292.  3  SH. 

MU:392  Audio  for  Video.  A  study  of  the  creative  combination  of  music  technology 
with  video,  Quicktime  movies  and  other  computer-based  multimedia.  Prerequisite: 
MU:366orMU:391.  3  SH. 

MU:399  Pedagogy.  Examines  materials  and  methodology  in  the  various  areas  and 
levels  of  applied  studio  teaching.  2  SH. 

MU:465  Music  Industry.  An  overview  of  professional  careers  in  music,  with  a  consid- 
eration of  legal  and  economic  issues  and  the  application  of  musical  skills  in  today's 
music  industry.  Prerequisites:  Music  major  or  minor.  2  SH. 
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MU:466  Topics  in  Commercial  and  Contemporary  Media.  Various  topics  in  media, 
including  film  music,  writing  for  video,  commercial  music,  experimental  music,  and 
other  commercial  and  contemporary  issues.  2  SH. 

MU:500  Recital.  Public  recital  performance  for  credit.  Prerequisite:  approval  by  the 
music  faculty  on  recommendation  of  the  major  teacher.  2  SH  for  a  half  recital.  4  SH  for 
a  full  recital. 

MU:501  Independent  Study  in  Music.  In-depth  study  of  a  selected  topic  under  faculty 
guidance.  Includes  a  research  paper.  Prerequisite:  securing  a  faculty  sponsor,  ap- 
proval of  topic  by  a  music  faculty  committee,  junior  or  senior  standing.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit.  2  SH. 

MU:504  Internship.  Supervised  work  experience  in  fields  such  as  recording,  music 
merchandising,  church  music,  music  therapy,  instrument  repair  and  concert  manage- 
ment. Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  department  head  and  a  2.75  or  higher  GPA. 
0-12  SH. 

MU:551  Church  Music  Project.  Planning,  preparation  and  performance  or  direction 
of  choral  and  instrumental  music  and  the  necessary  liturgical  music  for  a  public  wor- 
ship service  on  or  off  campus.  Required  for  church  music  majors  in  the  junior  or  senior 
year.  3  SH. 


Philosophy,  Religion  and  Classical  Studies 


The  Faculty 


Professor  David  N.  Wiley  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Duke  University.  He  specializes  in 
the  Protestant  Reformation  and  teaches  courses  on  the  history  of  religious  life  and 
thought  as  well  as  in  contemporary  religous  issues. 

Associate  Professor  Karla  G.  Bohmbach  received  her  Ph.D.  from  Duke  University. 
Her  research  focuses  on  feminist  interpretations  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  though  she 
teaches  a  wide  range  of  courses  in  biblical  studies,  as  well  as  such  courses  as  Ancient 
History  and  Women  and  Religion. 

Associate  Professor  Jeffrey  P.  Whitman,  department  head,  received  his  Ph.D.  from 
Brown  University.  He  specializes  in  the  study  of  applied  ethics  and  epistemology  and 
teaches  courses  in  logic. 

Assistant  Professor  Anne  Collins  Smith  received  her  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin.  She  specializes  in  medieval  philosophy  with  an  emphasis  on  meta- 
physics. She  teaches  courses  in  Ancient  and  Medieval  philosophy,  as  well  as  Latin 
and  Classical  Greek. 

Lecturer  Mark  Wm.  Radecke,  chaplain  to  the  University,  received  an  M.Div.  from  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg  and  an  S.T.M.  from  Trinity  Lutheran 
Seminary  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  specializes  in  the  area  of  religion  and  culture. 
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The  Study  of  Philosophy 


Philosophy  studies  the  nature  of  reality  and  the  ways  people  come  to  understand  that 
reality,  as  well  as  the  moral  stance  people  adopt  within  it.  Philosophy  includes  ethics, 
metaphysics  (the  nature  of  existence),  and  epistemology  (the  nature  of  knowledge),  as 
well  as  logic  and  aesthetics. 

At  Susquehanna,  the  study  of  philosophy  serves  two  purposes.  First,  it  teaches 
students  to  think  critically  by  acquainting  them  with  the  techniques  of  philosophical 
analysis  and  argumentation  and  by  introducing  them  to  the  history  of  philosophical 
thought.  Second,  the  study  of  philosophy  helps  students  to  live  an  "examined  life"  by 
encouraging  them  to  develop  their  own  individual  philosophy.  In  this  way,  courses  in 
philosophy  provide  students  with  the  intellectual  discipline  and  moral  resources  cru- 
cial for  living  a  full  and  flourishing  life. 

Career  and  Graduate  Study  Options  and  Outcomes.  Philosophy  provides  basic  prepa- 
ration in  philosophical  methods  and  topics  for  students  interested  in  a  variety  of 
careers.  It  provides  excellent  preparation  for  graduate  studies  in  philosophy,  medi- 
cine, law  and  theology.  Philosophy  students  have  also  successfully  pursued  careers 
in  psychology,  banking,  business,  communication  and  health  care. 

Requirements  for  the  Major  in  Philosophy.  The  philosophy  major  completes,  with  a 
grade  of  C-  or  better,  at  least  32  semester  hours  in  philosophy.  To  ensure  that  students 
acquire  adequate  breadth  and  depth,  they  consult  with  a  major  advisor  to  select  a  balance 
of  upper-  and  lower-level  courses.  Requirements  include  at  least  one  course  each  in 
symbolic  logic,  ethics,  ancient  philosophy,  modern  philosophy  and  at  least  one  300-level 
course. 

Minor  in  Philosophy.  The  philosophy  minor  completes,  with  a  grade  of  C-  or  better,  at 
least  20  semester  hours  in  philosophy.  Students  consult  with  a  minor  advisor  to  select 
courses  and  are  expected  to  take  a  balance  of  upper-  and  lower-level  courses. 

Honors.  The  honors  program  in  philosophy  encourages  and  commends  outstanding 
academic  work.  To  graduate  with  departmental  honors  in  philosophy,  students: 

-  complete  requirements  for  the  major, 

-  have  a  cumulative  GPA  of  at  least  3.0  overall  and  at  least  3.5  in  philosophy,  and 

-  perform  outstanding  academic  work  in  at  least  one  course  of  directed  readings 
and  research  in  philosophy. 


Courses  in  Philosophy 


PL:  101  Problems  in  Philosophy.  An  introduction  to  philosophy  and  philosophical 
problems.  Emphasizes  standards  and  ideals  of  morality  and  truth.  4  SH.  Core:  Per- 
spectives on  the  World,  Values. 

PL:111  Introduction  to  Logic.  Basic  aspects  of  logical  argument.  Emphasizes  deduc- 
tion and  presents  some  of  the  related  problems  of  language.  4  SH.  Core:  Intellectual 
Skills.  Mathematics  and  Logic. 

PL:  122  Resolving  Moral  Conflicts.  Investigates  problems  involved  in  moral  decision 
making,  providing  students  with  a  better  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  good 
individual,  a  good  family  member,  and  a  good  citizen  of  the  nation  and  world.  4  SH. 
Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World.  Values. 
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PL:200  Women  in  Philosophy.  Examines  the  contributions  made  by  women  to  the 
philosophic  enterprise,  both  in  furthering  traditional  studies  and  in  introducing  alter- 
native perspectives.  Same  as  WS:200.  4  SH. 

PL:210  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Focus  on  classical  and  contemporary  writings  to 
determine  the  credibility  of  religious  faiths  and  beliefs.  Same  as  RE:210.  4  SH.  Core: 
Perspective  on  the  World,  Values. 

PL:213  Symbolic  Logic.  Examines  basic  procedures  for  determining  the  validity  or 
invalidity  of  deductive  arguments.  Emphasizes  standard  notations,  principles  and 
methods  used  in  modern  symbolic  logic.  Also  covers  aspects  of  set  theory.  4  SH. 

PL:221  Applied  Ethics.  Examines  a  variety  of  practical  ethical  issues  and  problems 
using  the  tools  of  philosophical  analysis  and  moral  theory.  Subject  area  for  course  will 
change  on  a  rotating  basis  and  will  include  bioethics,  ethics  of  war  and  peace,  busi- 
ness ethics,  and  environmental  ethics.  4  SH. 

PL:222  Ethical  Theory.  Principal  theories  of  moral  value  and  obligation  in  the  history 
of  Western  thought.  Examines  application  of  theories  to  various  moral  problems.  4  SH. 

PL:223  Philosophy  in  Science  Fiction.  Analyzes  the  philosophical  content  of 
works  of  science  fiction  with  an  eye  to  whether  this  philosophical  content  was 
introduced  deliberately  by  the  author/director  or  unconsciously  inherent  in  the 
cultural  matrix  within  which  these  works  were  produced.  Subject  area  for  the 
course  will  change  on  a  rotating  basis  among  philosophy  and  literary  science 
fiction;  philosophy  and  media  science  fiction;  philosophy  and  Star  Trek.  4  SH. 

PL:235  Aesthetics.  Examines  artistic  and  aesthetic  values  reflected  in  both  past  and  present 
philosophies  of  art  and  beauty.  Readings  may  include  selections  from  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hume, 
Kant  and  Tolstoy,  as  well  as  20th-century  philosophers  and  artists.  4  SH. 

PL:241  Ancient  Philosophy.  The  origins  of  Western  philosophical  thought.  Emphasizes 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  Same  as  CL:241.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Values. 

PL:242  Medieval  Philosophy.  Traces  the  development  of  philosophical  thought  in 
medieval  Europe,  including  Jewish  and  Islamic  influence  from  Spain  and  North  Africa. 
Will  include  such  thinkers  as  Augustine,  Avicenna,  Averroes,  Maimonides,  Aquinas 
and  Scotus.  4  SH. 

PL:243  Modern  Philosophy.  Focuses  on  the  ideas  of  European  and  British  philoso- 
pher; from  Descartes  through  Kant.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Values. 

PL:310  Philosophy  of  Science.  Investigates  the  logic  of  the  scientific  method,  the 
history  of  scientific  thought,  and  the  philosophical  underpinnings  of  modern  science. 
Focuses  on  developing  an  understanding  of  the  nature,  origins,  and  growth  of  mod- 
ern science  and  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  human  affairs.  4  SH. 

PL:312  Theories  of  Reality  and  Knowledge.  What  makes  up  the  furniture  of  the 
universe?  How  do  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  world  around  us?  Are  there  any 
objective  truths  for  us  to  discover?  These  and  other  related  questions  of  metaphysics 
and  epistemology  will  constitute  the  subject  matter  of  this  course.  4  SH. 
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PL:443  Political  Philosophy.  The  ideas  of  the  major  philosophers,  including  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Mill,  Hegel  and  Marx.  Juniors  or 
seniors  only  or  by  instructors  permission.  Same  as  PO:443.  4  SH. 

PL:500  Directed  Reading  and  Research.  Study  of  a  specific  topic  in  the  field  for 
qualified  students  in  consultation  with  the  department.  1-4  SH. 


The  Study  of  Religion 


The  study  of  religion  helps  students  to  understand  the  nature  and  function  of  reli- 
gious texts,  beliefs,  practices,  lifestyles  and  institutions.  Courses  reflect  the  humaniz- 
ing and  liberalizing  importance  of  religion.  At  Susquehanna,  religious  studies  focus 
on  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  because  of  its  influences  upon  the  contemporary 
world  and  because  of  the  University's  church  relationship.  The  department  also  en- 
courages students  to  study  other  religions,  either  as  offered  through  its  own  courses 
or  those  of  other  departments. 

Career  and  Graduate  Study  Options  and  Outcomes.  The  curriculum  is  designed  for 
students  who  elect  courses  in  religion  as  well  as  those  planning  graduate  and  profes- 
sional study.  Lutheran  theological  seminaries,  as  well  as  others,  have  been  attended 
by  recent  graduates. 

Requirements  for  the  Major  in  Religion.  Majors  in  religion  complete  at  least  32 
semester  hours  in  religion,  with  grades  of  C-  or  better.  To  ensure  both  breadth  and 
depth  of  study,  at  least  eight  hours,  four  at  the  100  level  and  four  at  the  200  level  or 
above,  are  taken  in  each  of  three  areas:  Biblical  Studies,  History  of  Religion  and 
Contemporary  Religious  Issues.  Of  the  remaining  two  courses,  one  should  be  at  the 
200  level  or  above.  Students  consult  with  the  major  advisor  to  select  courses. 

Minor  in  Religion.  Students  minoring  in  religion  complete  20  semester  hours  in  reli- 
gion, with  grades  of  C-  or  better.  Students  consult  with  an  assigned  minor  advisor  to 
select  both  upper-  and  lower-level  courses.  Of  the  five  courses,  at  least  two  must  be  at 
the  200  level  or  above. 

Honors.  The  honors  program  in  religion  encourages  and  commends  outstanding  aca- 
demic work.  To  earn  departmental  honors  in  religion,  students  complete  requirements  for 
the  major  and  have  a  cumulative  GPA  of  at  least  3.0  overall  and  at  least  3.5  in  religion. 


Courses  in  Religion 


BIBLICAL  STUDIES 

RE:  101  The  Old  Testament.  An  introduction  to  the  texts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with 
concern  for  their  socio-historical  contexts,  literary  forms,  and  theological  insights. 
Attention  also  to  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  this  literature  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  valued.  Same  as  JS:  101.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Values. 

RE:  103  The  New  Testament.  An  introduction  to  those  texts  identified  as  Christian 
scripture.  Particular  focus  on  the  social,  historical  and  religious  contexts  that  helped 
shape  this  literature  and  the  ways  in  which  these  texts  witness  to  the  early  history  of 
Christianity.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Values. 

RE:203  The  Gospels  and  Jesus.  Close  reading  of  both  the  canonical  and  non-canonical 
gospels  and  their  various  representations  of  Jesus.  Consideration  of  the  search  for  the 
historical  Jesus  and  the  nature  of  the  communities  from  which  the  gospels  derived.  4  SH. 
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RE:205  Paul.  The  life  and  teachings  of  Paul  in  the  context  of  his  times.  Analysis  of 
the  Pauline  writings  and  their  treatment  of  such  theological  themes  as  faith,  the 
nature  of  the  church,  and  the  expectations  for  the  future,  plus  Pauls  views  on  such 
social  issues  as  marriage  and  sexuality,  slavery,  society  and  the  state.  4  SH. 

RE:207  Women  in  the  Biblical  Tradition.  Introduces  and  analyzes  the  variety  of 
ways  in  which  women  and  the  feminine  are  present  in  biblical  texts  (Hebrew  Bible, 
Christian  Scripture,  Apocrypha).  Will  consider  such  aspects  as  feminine  imagery  used 
for  God,  "real"  women's  roles  and  status,  and  ideal  or  "mythic"'  feminine  images  found 
in  the  Bible.  Same  as  WS:207  and  JS:207.  4  SH. 

RE:301  Biblical  Studies.  Advanced  studies  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  (Old  Testament)  and/ 
or  the  New  Testament.  Potential  course  offerings  may  include:  Wisdom  Literature,  the 
Narrative  Art  of  the  Bible,  or  the  Art  and  Archaeology  of  the  Biblical  World.  4  SH. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION 

RE:105  World  Religions.  Examines  both  historical  and  contemporary  aspects  of  the 
worlds  major  religions.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Values. 

RE:113  Introduction  to  Judaism.  Examines  Judaism  as  it  has  been  defined  and  devel- 
oped as  a  way  of  thought  and  a  way  of  life.  The  course  focuses  on  central  religious 
concepts,  holidays,  life-cycle  ceremonies,  and  various  forms  of  religious  expression, 
including  prayer  and  ritual,  in  order  to  help  students  understand  what  it  means,  and  has 
meant,  to  be  a  Jew.  Sponsored  in  part  by  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society.  Same  as  JS:  1 13.  4  SH. 

RE:115  Jewish  Philosophy  and  Spirituality.  Explores  issues  and  problems  related  to 
the  spiritual  literature  and  philosophy  of  the  Jewish  people,  from  the  Talmudic  period 
through  the  present.  Topics  vary,  and  may  include  classical  Jewish  texts,  spiritual 
traditions,  mysticism,  religious  organization,  gender  and  community,  and  Judaism  in 
America.  The  course  encourages  students  to  recognize  in  Jewish  texts  reflections  of 
Judaism  that  are  diverse  and,  at  times,  antithetical  to  one  another.  Sponsored  in  part  by 
the  Jewish  Cautauqua  Society.  Same  as  JS:  1 15.  4  SH. 

RE:211  Religious  Thought  in  the  16th  Century.  Examines  religious  thought,  leaders 
and  viewpoints  of  the  1 6th  century  in  the  West.  Considers  the  origins  of  Protestant- 
ism and  the  Roman  Catholic  movement  of  renewal  and  reaction.  4  SH. 

RE:213  Christian  Worship.  A  survey  of  the  development  of  Christian  worship  from 
the  New  Testament  to  the  present  day,  which  examines  the  impact  of  religious  beliefs, 
historical  and  denominational  traditions,  and  societal  influences  on  the  forms  and 
architecture  of  worship.  Same  as  MU:213.  2  SH. 

RE:214  Hymnology.  A  survey  of  hymnody  in  the  Christian  church  from  early  Greek 
and  Latin  hymnody  through  present-day  trends  in  hymn-writing.  Texts  and  music  will 
be  examined.  Same  as  MU:214.  2  SH. 

RE:309  Luther:  Life  and  Thought.  Through  readings  from  the  writings  of  Martin 
Luther  ( 1483-1546)  and  major  secondary  sources,  this  course  examines  the  life,  thought 
and  importance  of  Luther  in  the  context  of  his  times  and  with  attention  to  his  signifi- 
cance for  today's  Christian  churches  and  interfaith  dialogues.  4  SH. 

RE:311  Historical  Studies.  Advanced  studies  in  religious  and  cultural  topics  histori- 
cally considered.  4  SH. 
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CONTEMPORARY  RELIGIOUS  ISSUES 

RE:  107  Faiths  and  Values.  Examines  the  contemporary  personal  and  social  conse- 
quences of  religiously  based  values  from  a  multicultural  perspective.  4  SH.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Values. 

RE:  109  Religions  in  the  United  States.  Examines  the  variety  of  religious  expressions 
and  options  in  the  United  States,  past  and  present,  with  some  attention  to  common 
themes  or  underlying  unity  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Values. 

RE:210  Philosophy  of  Religion  Focus  on  classical  and  contemporary  writings  to 
determine  the  credibility  of  religious  faiths  and  beliefs.  Same  as  PL:210.  4  SH.  Core: 
Perspective  on  the  World,  Values. 

RE:221  The  Spiritual  Experience.  Examines  spirituality  as  an  ongoing  movement 
within  Christianity.  Studies  spiritual  classics  and  modern  writings.  Also  examines  spiri- 
tual formation  in  other  religious  traditions.  4  SH. 

RE:225  Women  in  Religion.  Critically  studies  how  women  are  perceived,  portrayed, 
and  involved  in  a  number  of  the  world's  religions,  including  Hinduism,  Buddhism, 
Judaism,  Islam,  Christianity,  and  women's  spiritual  movements.  Same  as  WS:225  4  SH. 

RE:227  Contemporary  Christianity:  Europe  and  North  America.  Major  aspects  of 
Christian  practice  and  thought.  2  SH. 

RE:228  Contemporary  Christianity:  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Americas.  Major  aspects  of 
Christian  practice  and  thought.  2  SH. 

RE:250  Service  Learning  in  Central  America.  An  intensive  course  combining  two 
weeks  of  on-site  study  with  service  at  clinics,  churches  and  mission  sites  in  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua.  Topics  of  study  vary  and  may  include  Theologies  of  Mission, 
History  of  Missions,  Liberation  Theology-  and  the  Evangelical  Movement,  and  Spiri- 
tualities of  Central  America.  Travel  takes  place  during  winter  or  summer  break.  2  SH. 

RE:321  Current  Religious  Issues.  Advanced  studies  in  religious  issues,  both  per- 
sonal and  social,  ethical  and  theological.  4  SH. 

RE:500  Independent  Study.  Study  of  a  particular  topic  under  the  guidance  of  an  in- 
structor. This  option  is  available  to  all  students,  not  just  majors  or  minors.  1-4  SH. 

RE:502  Practicum.  Experiential  learning  in  a  social,  political,  religious  or  academic 
setting.  Includes  reflective  study  and  analysis  under  faculty  supervision  and  a  term 
paper  or  equivalent  writing.  No  more  than  six  hours  may  be  taken  for  major  credit;  no 
more  than  four  hours  for  minor  credit.  1-4  SH. 

Classical  Studies 

Susquehanna  offers  minor  programs  in  classical  studies,  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  Minor  in  Classical  Studies.  Students  minoring  in  classics  successfully  complete, 
with  grades  of  C-  or  better,  eight  semester  hours  either  in  Greek  or  in  Latin  and  12 
semester  hours  from  the  "Courses  in  Classics"  section. 

The  Minor  in  Greek  or  Latin.  Students  minoring  in  Greek  or  Latin  successfully  com- 
plete, with  grades  of  C-  or  better,  12  semester  hours  in  offerings  above  the  101-102 
language  level. 
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Courses  in  Classics 


CL:241  Ancient  Philosophy.  Focus  on  classical  and  contemporary  writings  to  deter- 
mine the  credibility  of  religious  faiths  and  beliefs.  Same  as  PL:241.  4  SH.  Core:  Per- 
spective on  the  World,  Values. 

CL:260  Ancient  History.  An  introductory  survey  of  the  political,  social  and  cultural 
history  of  the  Ancient  Near  East,  Greece  and  Rome.  Will  also  consider  some  of  their 
legacies  to  the  modern  world.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  History. 

CL:300  Topics  in  Classics.  Readings  and  discussions  of  major  works  of  ancient 
authors  in  English  translation.  Authors  to  be  studied  may  include  ancient  dramatists, 
poets,  historians  and  orators.  4  SH. 

CL:501  Special  Studies.  Covers  selected  topics  in  depth.  Minors  only,  by  instructor's 
permission.  2  or  4  SH. 


Courses  in  Greek  and  Latin 


GK:101-102  Elementary  Greek.  Fundamental  principles  of  Greek  grammar  and  syn- 
tax. Uses  carefully  graded  readings  to  develop  as  quickly  as  possible  an  ability  to  read 
Ancient  Greek.  These  courses  would  also  provide  a  foundation  for  reading  New  Tes- 
tament Greek.  4  SH  each.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  Foreign  Language. 

GK:300  Advanced  Studies.  Covers  selected  topics  in  depth.  Prerequisite:  instructor's 
permission.  2  or  4  SH. 

LT:101-102  Elementary  Latin.  Essential  forms  and  principles  of  Latin  to  develop  as 
quickly  as  possible  an  ability  to  read  Latin.  4  SH  each.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills, 
Foreign  Language. 

LT:300  Advanced  Studies.  Covers  selected  topics  in-depth.  Prerequisite:  instructor's 
permission.  2  or  4  SH. 


Futures 


The  Department  of  Philosophy,  Religion  and  Classical  Studies  also  offers  the  follow- 
ing courses  in  fulfillment  of  the  Core  curriculum  futures  requirement: 

RE:300  Apocalypticism.  Will  there  be  a  future  end  to  the  world?  If  so,  will  it  look  like 
certain  scenarios  outlined  in  the  Bible?  This  course  will  address  these  and  related 
questions,  first  by  introducing  students  to  the  beginnings  and  development  of  apoca- 
lyptic thought,  and  then  by  considering  subsequent  appropriations  of  apocalyptic 
imagery  by  later  writers,  religious  leaders,  and  filmmakers.  Prerequisite:  Either  RE:  101  or 
RE:  103,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  2  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Futures. 

PL:365  Philosophy  Futures:  Utopias  and  Dystopias.  Explores  the  variety  of  ways 
philosophers,  writers  and  visionaries  of  all  kinds  have  addressed  the  question:  "What 
is  in  store  for  our  future?  A  dream  or  a  nightmare?"  Texts  may  include  Plato's  Republic, 
More's  Utopia,  B.F  Skinner's  Walden  Two  and  Marge  Piercy's  Woman  on  the  Edge  of 
Time.  The  central  question  will  involve  the  Utopian  assumption  about  the  perfectibil- 
ity of  human  nature.  2  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Futures. 
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The  School  of  Natural 
and  Social  Sciences 


Collaborative  and  independent  research  are  hallmarks  of  Susquehanna  programs  in 
the  natural,  social  and  mathematical  sciences.  Interdisciplinary  programs,  both  within 
the  sciences  and  with  non-science  areas,  such  as  business  and  humanities,  provide 
additional  opportunities  for  challenging,  real-world  applications.  The  emphasis  on 
experience  assists  students  as  they  prepare  for  graduate  school;  professional  school 
in  law,  medicine  or  related  fields;  or  entry-level  careers  in  areas  such  as  computer 
science,  government  service,  social  work,  or  biotechnology. 
The  School  offers  the  following  major  programs: 


Biology  Economics  (B.A.) 

Biochemistry  Mathematics 

Chemistry  Physics 

Computer  Science  Political  Science 

Geological  and  Psychology 

Environmental  Science  Sociology 


Biology 


The  Faculty 


Professor  George  H.  Boone  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  West  Virginia. 
He  teaches  introductory  biology,  ecology,  field  biology  and  vertebrate  natural  his- 
tory. His  research  interests  include  terrestrial  plant  and  animal  ecology  and  land- 
scape ecology. 

Professor  Jack  R.  Holt  II  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  His 
courses  include  systematic  biology,  limnology  and  phycology.  His  research  interests 
include  the  ecology  and  biology  of  freshwater  algae. 

Associate  Professor  Margaret  T.  Peeler  holds  a  Ph.D  from  Duke  University.  Her 
areas  of  teaching  include  introductory  biology,  developmental  biology,  cell  biology 
and  comparative  anatomy.  She  is  currently  researching  the  role  of  cell  interactions  in 
gene  expression  and  cell  fate  in  sea  urchin  embryonic  development. 

Associate  Professor  Thomas  C.  Peeler  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Duke  University.  His 
areas  of  teaching  include  introductory  biology,  molecular  biology,  histology  and  bio- 
logical research  methods.  His  current  research  focuses  on  molecular  mechanisms  of 
heart  disease  associated  with  high  blood  pressure. 

Associate  Professor  David  Richard,  department  head,  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  and  has  been  a  research  associate  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. A  zoologist  with  research  interests  in  insect  endocrinology,  he  teaches  animal 
physiology,  endocrinology,  and  cell  and  organismal  biology. 
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Associate  Professor  Tammy  C.  Tobin-Janzen  received  her  Ph.D.  from  Texas  A&M 
University.  Her  areas  of  teaching  include  genetics,  immunology  and  microbiology.  Her 
research  focuses  on  genetic  mechanisms  that  underlie  light  chain  expression  in  mam- 
malian antibodies. 

Assistant  Professor  Matthew  H.  Persons  earned  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Cincinnati.  A  sensory  ecologist,  he  has  research  interests  including  chemically-medi- 
ated predatory-prey  interactions  in  spiders  and  insects,  and  the  evolution  of  animal 
signal  design.  He  teaches  animal  behavior,  invertebrate  zoology,  and  comparative 
vertebrate  anatomy. 


The  Study  of  Biology 


Modern  biology  is  the  study  of  life  at  all  levels  of  organization,  from  ecosystems  down 
to  molecules.  Biology  majors  at  Susquehanna  gain  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
principles  that  unify  all  living  organisms  and  learn  to  appreciate  the  diversity  of  life  in 
its  many  forms.  They  are  also  exposed  to  active  biological  research  through  a  variety 
of  electives  and  opportunities  for  collaborative  work  with  faculty. 

Career  and  Graduate  Study  Options.  Susquehanna  biology  graduates  pursue  a  variety 
of  paths.  Many  go  on  to  graduate  school,  earning  Ph.D.  degrees  in  fields  such  as  aquatic 
ecology,  immunology  or  biochemistry.  Careers  in  the  health  professions  are  also  attrac- 
tive options  for  biology  majors.  Our  students  receive  excellent  preparation  for  admission 
to  professional  schools.  They  pursue  careers  in  medicine,  dentistry  and  veterinary  medi- 
cine as  well  as  optometry,  pharmacy,  physical  therapy  and  allied  health  fields. 

Recent  graduates  are  studying  for  graduate  and  professional  degrees  at  schools 
including  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  University  of  Maryland,  Old  Dominion,  Harvard 
University,  Pennsylvania  State  University's  Hershey  Medical  Center,  Duke  University, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

Careers  for  students  who  do  not  choose  graduate  training  include  a  variety  of 
fields.  Employers  include  the  rapidly  expanding  biotechnology  industry,  environmen- 
tal science  firms,  secondary  schools  and  the  state  or  federal  government. 

Requirements  for  the  Major  in  Biology.  The  B.S.  degree  in  biology  requires  64  semes- 
ter hours  in  biology,  chemistry  and  physics  with  grades  of  C-  or  better  in  biology.  The 
B.S.  degree  includes  an  introductory  sequence,  biology  distribution  requirements  (in 
cell  and  molecular  biology,  organismal  biology,  and  ecology  and  evolution),  and  other 
requirements  with  an  emphasis  in  research  (Group  A)  or  added  academic  instruction 
(Group  B).  In  addition,  all  students  must  complete  an  experiential  learning  require- 
ment. 

semester  hours 

16  Introductory  Sequence 

4  BI:  101  Ecology,  Evolution  and  Heredity 

4  BI:  102  Cell  and  Organismal  Biology 

4  BI:201  Genetics 

4  BE202  Systematic  Biology 

9  Biology  Distribution  Requirements 

3  Cell  and  Molecular  Biology*  —  BI:300  Developmental  Biol- 

ogy, BI:306  Cell  Biology,  BI:314  Histology,  BE316  Mo- 
lecular Biology,  BI:3 18  Virology,  BI:400  Immunology  or 
BI:402  Endocrinology 
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3  Organismal  Biology  —  BI:302  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy, 

BI:310  Animal  Physiology,  BI:312  Microbiology,  BI:320 
Exercise  and  Extreme  Physiology,  BL404  Plant  Physiology, 
BI:410  Phycology 

3  Ecology  and  Evolutionary  Biology  —  BI:304  Field  Botany, 

BI:308  Vertebrate  Natural  History,  BI:406  Ecology,  BI:408 
Limnology,  BI:4 12  Evolution 

*Either  BI:306  Cell  Biology  or  BI:3 16  Molecular  Biology  will  become  prerequi- 
sites for  all  other  courses  in  this  distribution  area,  so  that  students  taking  only  one 
course  in  this  area  must  continue  to  choose  one  of  these  two  courses  as  a  founda- 
tional course. 

Elective  courses  for  major  credit  (do  not  fulfill  distribution  requirements)  are 
BI:210  Human  Anatomy,  BI:220  Human  Physiology,  BI:3 15  Biological  Research  Meth- 
ods, BI:330  Nature  vs.  Nurture,  BI:340  Literature  and  Culture  of  Science,  BL424  The 
Biochemistry  of  Metabolism,  BL425  The  Biochemistry  of  Nucleic  Acids,  and  BI:426 
The  Biochemistry  of  Proteins  and  Enzymes. 

15  Other  requirements:  Based  upon  their  qualifications  and  career 

goals,  students  may  be  invited  to  participate  in  a  collaborative 
research  program  [Group  A],  or  they  may  elect  more  academic 
instruction  [Group  BJ. 
Group  A: 

3  Biology  elective  courses 

4  Four  laboratory  courses 

4  BI:5 10  Student  Research  I 

4  BI:5 11  Student  Research  II 

Group B: 
10  Biology  elective  courses 

4  Four  laboratory  courses 

1  BL501  Seminar  in  Biology 

0  Experiential  Learning  Requirement.  This  requirement  is  satisfied 

by  the  completion  of  one  of  the  following: 
BL510  Student  Research  I 
BL511  Student  Research  II 
*BI:502  Biology  Internship 

Or  by  demonstrating  successful  completion  of  an  alternative 
experience  including  but  not  limited  to: 
*  Study  Abroad 
*Off-campus  internships 

^Students  who  choose  one  of  these  options  need  to  have  the 
experience  approved  by  the  Department  of  Biology  in  advance. 

24  Corollarv  Courses 

4  CH:101  College  Chemistry  I 

4  CH:  1 02  College  Chemistry  II 

4  CH:221  Organic  Chemistry  I 

4  CH:222  Organic  Chemistry  II 

4  PY:101  Introductory  Physics  I 

4  PY:102  Introductory  Physics  II 
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Minor  in  Biology:  20  semester  hours  in  biology  including  BI:  101  Ecology,  Evolution 
and  Heredity  and  BE102  Cell  and  Organismal  Biology.  Students  choose  additional 
biology  courses  at  the  200-,  300-,  or  400-level.  Although  BI:500  and  BE502  may  apply 
to  the  minor,  other  courses  at  the  500  level  may  not  be  taken  for  minor  credit. 

At  least  two  laboratory  courses  are  required  in  addition  to  BE101  and  BI:102. 
BI:201  Genetics  and  BI:202  Systematic  Biology  may  also  be  used  to  fill  the  laboratory 
requirement  for  the  minor. 

Honors  in  Biology.  The  departmental  honors  program  encourages  and  recognizes 
superior  academic  performance  in  biology.  To  graduate  with  departmental  honors, 
biology  majors: 

-  request  entry  to  the  program  in  writing  by  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year, 

-  maintain  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.0  overall  and  3.25  in  major  courses, 

-  submit  an  acceptable  written  thesis  based  on  two  semesters  of  Student  Research 
(BI:510andBI:511),and 

-  pass  a  written  or  oral  biology  comprehensive  examination  in  the  spring  semester 
of  senior  year. 

Secondary  Teaching  Certification  is  available  to  biology  majors  who  also  fulfill  addi- 
tional Department  of  Education  requirements.  These  include  student  teaching  during 
the  senior  year.  For  further  information  on  requirements,  turn  to  pages  50-54. 

Internships.  The  department  strongly  recommends  internships  for  biology  majors. 
Opportunities  are  typically  in  the  junior  or  senior  years.  They  include  laboratory  and/ 
or  field  research  at  various  locations.  Another  option  is  internships  with  professionals 
in  the  health  or  allied  health  fields.  Some  majors  work  with  and  observe  specialists  in 
the  diverse  medical  fields  through  internships  with  a  local  hospital. 

Off-Campus  Study.  The  department  encourages  students  to  study  abroad.  Typically, 
study  abroad  occurs  during  the  student's  junior  year  but  he/she  should  begin  plan- 
ning during  the  freshman  year  for  an  optimum  experience.  Majors  may  choose  to  take 
college  science  courses  in  foreign  countries.  There  are  also  special  opportunities  for 
courses  or  research  at  colleges,  universities  or  research  institutions  in  the  United 
States. 

George  A.  Hepner  Ecology  Laboratory  at  Camp  Karoondinha.  The  Department  of 
Biology  operates  this  field  research  station.  It  provides  a  modern  research  laboratory 
and  a  variety  of  habitats  offering  students  experience  through  short-  and  long-term 
experiments.  The  property  features  more  than  600  acres  from  600  to  1 ,800  feet  above 
sea  level.  It  includes  both  deciduous  and  mixed  coniferous  forests,  an  eight-acre  lake. 
Penn's  Creek  and  small  streams.  Further  information  on  the  facility  and  opportunities 
are  available  from  the  department  head. 

Courses  in  Biology 


BI:010  Issues  in  Human  Biology.  Emphasizes  analysis  of  current  human  biology 
problems.  Presents  basic  biological  concepts,  including  structure  of  life,  human  physi- 
ology, disease,  population  problems  and  genetics.  4  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory 
hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Science  and  Technology. 

Bl:030  Field  Biology.  Examines  principles  that  determine  distribution  and  abundance 
of  plants  and  animals  in  natural  habitats.  Covers  current  and  past  ecological  problems 
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of  man,  other  animals  and  plants.  Students  learn  to  identify  the  common  plants  and 
animals  of  the  region.  Includes  field  trips  to  Hepner  Ecology  Laboratory  and  the 
surrounding  area  focusing  on  methods  to  help  resolve  current  environmental  prob- 
lems. 4  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  4  laboratory  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World, 
Science  and  Technology. 

BI:040  Science  and  Technology.  A  general  science  course  using  examples  from  biol- 
ogy, chemistry,  geology  and  physics  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy. Topics  include  methods,  causes,  limitations  and  applications.  Includes  discus- 
sions of  science  and  ethics,  science  and  society,  and  science  and  pseudoscience.  4 
SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Science 
and  Technology. 

BI:101  Ecology,  Evolution  and  Heredity.  The  initial  course  for  students  planning  to 
major  in  biology.  Explores  the  nature  of  scientific  investigation  and  the  impact  of 
human  activity  on  the  biological  world  by  examining  such  topics  as  ecology,  evolu- 
tion, genetics  and  cell  biology.  4  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory  hours.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Science  and  Technology. 

Bl:  102  Cell  and  Organismal  Biology.  A  survey  of  the  major  processes  and  structures 
of  biology  with  a  general  emphasis  on  animals.  Examines  the  molecular  basis  of  hered- 
ity, cell  division,  metabolism  and  photosynthesis,  and  adaptive  solutions  to  areas 
such  as  locomotion,  digestion,  respiration,  internal  transport  and  immune  responses. 
Laboratory  section  includes  a  survey  of  the  major  animal  groups.  Prerequisite:  BI:101 
or  permission  of  instructor.  4  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory  hours. 

BI:157  The  Biology  of  Women.  Examines  the  genetic  and  biological  basis  of  gender 
difference,  the  unique  biology  of  the  female  body  and  women's  health  care  issues. 
Topics  include  female  reproductive  anatomy  and  the  menstrual  cycle,  pregnancy  and 
birth,  developmental  differences  in  the  sexes,  and  reproductive  technologies.  Also 
covers  problems  such  as  breast  cancer,  premenstrual  syndrome  and  osteoporosis. 
Includes  the  role  of  women  in  the  health  care  system  as  well  as  biology  and  science  in 
general.  Not  for  biology  major  or  minor  credit.  Same  as  WS:157.  4  SH. 

BI:201  Genetics.  Examines  Mendelian,  population  and  quantitative  genetics.  Evalu- 
ates the  role  of  genetics  in  human  disease  and  speciation.  The  laboratory  analyzes  the 
inheritance  of  genetic  traits  in  Drosophila  and  uses  computer  simulations  and  data- 
base searches  in  genetic  analysis.  Prerequisite:  BI:  1 02  or  permission  of  instructor.  4 
SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory  hours. 

BI:202  Systematic  Biology.  A  survey  and  introduction  to  the  kingdoms  of  life:  the 
prokaryotes,  eukaryotic  protists,  fungi,  animals  and  plants.  The  diversity  of  these  or- 
ganisms allows  students  to  explore  concepts  of  phylogeny,  taxonomy  and  evolution 
through  cladistic  analyses.  Prerequisite:  BL201  or  permission  of  instructor.  4  SH.  3 
lecture  hours.  3  laboratory  hours. 

BI:204  Biogeodiversity.  Explores  the  influences  of  geology  (abiotic  factors)  on  the 
diversity  of  life.  Students  investigate  multiple  issues  posed  by  the  science  and  tech- 
nology of  the  diversity  of  life  on  this  planet.  Particular  issues  range  from  how  many 
species  occur  on  earth  to  how  to  establish  effective  public  policy  guidelines  for  pro- 
tection of  life's  diversity.  For  major  elective  credit.  3  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  J  laboratory 
hour.  The  student  may  substitute  another  preliminary  field  experience  for 
biogeodiversity  laboratory  with  instructor's  approval. 
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BI:210  Human  Anatomy.  An  introduction  to  major  organ  systems  of  the  human  body. 
Laboratory'  includes  the  study  of  the  human  skeleton  and  the  dissection  of  the  cat  to 
study  the  mammalian  organ  system.  Prerequisite:  BI:  101  Ecology,  Evolution  and  He- 
redity or  BE102  Cell  and  Organismal  Biology,  or  permission  of  instructor.  4  SH.  3 
lecture  hours.  3  laboratory  hours. 

BI:220  Human  Physiology.  Functions  of  the  systems  of  the  body  and  interactions  of 
the  systems  and  their  components.  Includes  laboratory  studies  on  physiology  using 
frogs,  turtles  and  humans  as  the  experimental  subjects.  Prerequisite:  BI:101  Ecology, 
Evolution  and  Heredity  or  Bl:  102  Cell  and  Organismal  Biology,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 4  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory  hours. 

BI:300  Developmental  Biology.  Examines  embryo  development,  focusing  on  cellular 
and  regulatory  mechanisms  that  guide  the  process.  Topics  include  the  events  of 
development  from  fertilization  through  organogenesis  in  a  range  of  animal  systems 
from  sea  urchins  through  mammals.  Prerequisite:  BI:201  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 3  SH. 

BI:301  Developmental  Biology  Laboratory.  An  investigative  approach  to  the  study  of 
animal  development,  emphasizing  cellular  and  molecular  techniques.  Students  work  in 
small  groups  to  conduct  and  analyze  self-designed  experiments  with  invertebrate 
embryos.  Prerequisite:  BL201  or  instructor's  permission.  J  SH.  3  laboratory  hours. 

BI:302  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  Examines  the  evolutionary  relationships 
among  the  vertebrate  classes,  using  comparative  morphological  evidence.  Utilizes  an 
organ  system  approach  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  considers  unique  adaptations  of 
individual  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  BI:202  or  instructor's  permission.  3  SH. 

Bl:303  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  Laboratory.  Organ-based  study  of  repre- 
sentative vertebrates,  including  shark  and  cat  dissections.  Prerequisite:  BL202  or 
instructor's  permission.  1  SH.  3  laboratory  hours. 

BI:304  Field  Botany.  A  general  course  in  the  ecology  and  systematics  of  the  major 
vascular  plant  families.  Emphasizes  the  plants  of  central  Pennsylvania.  Prerequisite: 
BI:202  or  instructor's  permission.  3  SH. 

BI:305  Field  Botany  Laboratory.  A  general  course  in  field  botany  emphasizing  the 
dominant  species  of  central  Pennsylvania.  Stresses  collection,  identification  and  pres- 
ervation techniques.  Prerequisite:  BI:202  or  instructor's  permission.  I  SH.  4  labora- 
tory hours. 

BI:306  Cell  Biology.  Examines  the  molecular  aspects  of  cell  structure  and  function 
and  the  molecular  processes  that  regulate  cell  behavior.  Emphasizes  experimental  and 
problem-based  approaches,  and  includes  information  on  the  cell  biology  of  human 
disease.  Prerequisite:  BI:201  or  instructor's  permission.  3  SH. 

BI:307  Cell  Biology  Laboratory.  Introduces  the  laboratory  techniques  commonly 
used  in  the  study  of  cell  biology.  Includes  labs  on  the  isolation  and  characterization  of 
proteins  and  nucleic  acids.  Prerequisite:  BI:201  or  instructor's  permission.  /  SH.  3 
laboratory  hours. 

BL308  Vertebrate  Natural  History.  A  general  introduction  to  the  vertebrates.  Stud- 
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ies  the  evolutionary  history,  classification,  ecology  and  behavior  of  the  subphylum 
Vertebrata.  Prerequsite:  BI:202  or  instructor's  permission.  3  SH. 

BI:309  Vertebrate  Natural  History  Laboratory.  A  general  field  and  laboratory  intro- 
duction to  the  techniques  of  identifying  vertebrates,  population  analysis,  specimen 
handling  and  preparation,  and  field  sign  recognition.  Prerequsite:  BI:202  or  instructor's 
permission.  1  SH.  4  laboratory  hours. 

BI:310  Animal  Physiology.  General  and  comparative  physiology.  Emphasizes  mem- 
brane, neural,  muscular  and  homeostatic  physiology.  Prerequisite:  CH:221  and  PY:101- 
102  or  instructor's  permission.  3  SH. 

BI:311  Animal  Physiology  Laboratory.  A  laboratory  in  general  and  comparative  physi- 
ology. Emphasizes  physiological  phenomena  in  such  organ  systems  as  the  heart, 
muscle,  membrane,  neural  and  kidney.  Uses  several  different  vertebrate  animals.  1  SH. 
3  laboratory  hours. 

BL312  Microbiology.  An  introduction  to  the  morphology,  physiology  and  genetics  of 
microorganisms.  Discusses  the  roles  of  microorganisms  in  the  environment  and  in 
human  disease.  Prerequisite:  BI:202  or  instructor's  permission.  3  SH. 

BL313  Microbiology  Laboratory.  Emphasizes  basic  bacteriologic  techniques,  includ- 
ing staining,  culturing  and  identification.  Prerequisite:  BI:202  or  instructor's  permis- 
sion. 1  SH.  3  laboratory  hours. 

BL314  Histology.  Microscopic  anatomy  of  mammalian  tissues  and  organs.  Empha- 
sizes the  functions  of  the  fundamental  tissues.  Prerequisite:  BI:  102  or  instructor's 
permission  3  SH. 

BL315  Biological  Research  Methods.  Acquaints  students  with  laboratory  techniques 
involved  in  biological  research.  May  include  methods  in:  tissue  culture,  light  and  elec- 
tron microscopy,  recombinant  DNA,  and  radioisotopes.  Topics  may  vary  according  to 
expertise  and  interest  of  the  instructors.  Prerequisite:  BI:101.  2  SH.  6  laboratory  hours. 

BL316  Molecular  Biology.  Examines  the  structure  and  function  of  DNA  and  RNA  of 

prokaryotes  and  eukaryotes.  Prerequisite:  BI:  101  or  instructor's  permission.  CH:221 
strongly  recommended.  3  SH. 

BL317  Molecular  Biology  Laboratory.  Investigates  the  structure  and  function  of 
DNA  through  techniques  of  molecular  biology.  Topics  include  agarose  gel  electro- 
phoresis, DNA  hybridization  and  gene  cloning.  1  SH.  3  laboratory  hours. 

BL318  Virology.  Uses  a  case  study-based  approach  to  analyze  the  biology  of  major 
human  pathogenic  viruses.  Also  introduces  environmental,  economic  and  political 
factors  involved  in  viral  disease  outbreak  and  spread.  Prerequisites:  BI:102  and  BI:201or 
instructor's  permission.  3  SH.  3  lecture  hours. 

BL320  Exercise  and  Extreme  Physiology.  A  study  of  physiological  processes  in 
humans  related  to  exercise  and  participation  in  sports.  This  course  also  examines  the 
effects  and  repercussions  of  exposure  of  the  human  body  to  extreme  environments, 
such  as  those  experienced  by  scuba  divers,  climbers  and  high-altitude  pilots.  Prereq- 
uisites: BI:102,  or  PE:150  and  PE:151  with  instructor's  permission.  4  SH.  3  lecture 
hours.  3  laboratory^  hours. 
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BI:324  Animal  Behavior.  Explores  the  adaptive  value  of  animal  behavior  with  an 
emphasis  on  theory  and  hypothesis  testing  using  examples  drawn  from  primary  litera- 
ture. Major  topics  include  sexual  selection,  mating  systems,  parental  care,  sociality, 
foraging  theory,  antipredator  behavior,  game  theory,  and  communication  framed  within 
an  evolutionary  context.  Prerequisite:  BI:  101  or  instructor's  permission.    3  SH. 

BI:325  Animal  Behavior  Laboratory.  Field  and  laboratory  techniques  in  behavioral 
data  collection,  experimental  design,  and  statistical  analysis.  Hypothesis  develop- 
ment and  testing  emphasized.  A  portion  of  the  grade  is  based  on  an  independent 
research  project.  Laboratory  may  not  be  taken  without  BI:324.  Prerequisites:  BI:  101  or 
instructor's  permission.  /  SH.  3  laboratory-  hours. 

BL326  Invertebrate  Zoology.  An  introduction  to  evolutionary  themes  and  functional 
approaches  to  invertebrate  animal  biology.  Course  covers  a  broad  survey  of  the  inver- 
tebrate phyla.  Within  the  coverage  of  each  group,  unique  aspects  of  morphology, 
physiology,  ecology,  and  behavior  will  be  discussed  in  light  of  the  selective  forces 
that  have  favored  their  evolution.  Prerequisites:  BL202  or  instructor's  permission.  3 
SH. 

BI:327  Invertebrate  Zoology  Laboratory.  An  introduction  to  invertebrate  phyla  and 
subgroups  with  emphasis  on  form  and  functional  morphology,  organ  systems,  life 
history,  ecology,  and  behavior.  Course  includes  dissections,  examination  of  preserved 
material,  demonstrations,  and  observations  of  living  animals.  In  addition,  students 
will  organize  an  invertebrate  collection  based  on  local  fauna.  Prerequisites:  BI:202  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Laboratory  may  not  be  taken  without  BI:326.  1  SH.  3 
laboratory  hours. 

BI:330  Nature  vs.  Nurture.  This  course  examines  the  relationship  between  nature 
(our  genetic  makeup)  and  nurture  (the  role  of  the  environment)  in  determining  human 
characteristics.  Topics  covered  include  discussion  of  the  eugenics  movement,  the 
Human  Genome  Project,  biological  determinism,  and  the  role  of  genes  and  the  environ- 
ment in  determining  such  human  characteristics  as  intelligence,  sexual  orientation, 
gender-based  cognitive  and  behavioral  differences,  human  disease,  and  personality 
traits.  Prerequisite  BI:201  or  participation  in  the  Honors  Program.  Same  as  HO:330  4  SH. 

BI:340  Literature  and  Culture  of  Science.  This  course  examines  the  literature  and 
culture  of  science.  Content  will  focus  on  important  writings  both  from  the  primary 
literature  of  the  various  scientific  disciplines  and  from  more  popular  scientific  writ- 
ers. In  addition,  the  cultural  context  in  which  these  scientific  works  were  produced 
will  be  examined.  The  perception  of  science  and  scientists  by  non-scientists,  and  the 
role  of  science  in  American  culture  will  be  examined.  Prerequisite:  BI:  102  or  participa- 
tion in  the  Honors  Program.  4  SH. 

BI:400  Immunology.  Investigates  how  the  immune  system  defends  vertebrate  organ- 
isms against  invasion  by  pathogenic  microorganisms.  Discusses  recognition  of  anti- 
gens and  interactions  between  components  of  the  immune  system  from  a  molecular 
perspective.  Prerequisite:  BI:306  or  BI:3 16  or  instructor's  permission.  3  SH. 

BL401  Immunology  Laboratory.  Techniques  used  in  immunological  studies.  Topics 
include  immunization  and  the  production  of  antibodies  and  antibody  purification. 
Also  includes  immunoprecipitation,  Western  blot  analysis  and  monoclonal  antibody 
technology.  Prerequisite:  BI:306  or  BI:316  or  instructors  permission.  /  SH.  3  labora- 
tory hours. 
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BI:402  Endocrinology.  The  roles  of  hormones  in  humans  and  other  animals.  In- 
cludes the  mechanisms  of  hormonal  action,  methodologies  involved  in  endocrinol- 
ogy, and  detailed  examination  of  medical  aspects  of  endocrinological  imbalances. 
Prerequisites.  BI:306  or  BI:3 10,  or  instructor's  permission.  3  SH. 

BI:403  Endocrinology  Laboratory.  A  practical  study  of  the  roles  of  hormones  in  the 
development  of  animals  and  plants.  Includes  immunoassay  and  receptor-binding  meth- 
odologies, seasonal  fluctuations  in  endocrine  function  in  insects,  and  studies  on  the 
roles  of  morphogens  in  metamorphosis.  Prerequisites:  BI:3 10  and  CH:22 1-222,  or 
instructor's  permission.  /  SH.  3  laboratory  hours. 

BI:404  Plant  Physiology.  The  physiology  of  photosynthetic  organisms.  Includes 
photosynthesis,  translocation,  metabolism,  mineral  nutrition,  photoperiodism,  hor- 
mones, growth  and  development.  Prerequisites:  BI:202  and  CH:22 1-222,  or  instructor's 
permission.  3  SH. 

BI:405  Plant  Physiology  Laboratory.  A  series  of  experiments  designed  to  illustrate 
the  unique  physiology  of  photosynthetic  organisms.  Prerequisites:  BI:202  and  CFF221- 
222,  or  instructor's  permission.  /  SH.  3  laboratory  hours. 

BL406  Ecology.  The  inter-  and  intra-specific  relationships  among  plant  and  animal 
species  and  their  abiotic  environment.  Emphasizes  ecological  energetics  and  the  de- 
velopment of  communities  and  ecosystems.  Prerequisite:  BI:  102  or  instructor's  per- 
mission. 3  SH. 

BL407  Ecology  Laboratory.  Introduces  methods  and  techniques  to  investigate  ecologi- 
cal topics.  Includes  population  and  community  dynamics,  species  interactions,  and  for- 
est composition.  Prerequisite:  BI:  102  or  instructor's  permission.  1  SH.  4  laboratory  hours. 

BL408  Limnology.  The  ecology  of  freshwater  ecosystems.  Emphasizes  biota  of  fresh- 
water and  their  relationships  with  physical  and  chemical  components  of  lakes,  streams, 
and  reservoirs.  Prerequisite:  BI:  102,  202  or  instructor's  permission.  3  SH. 

BL409  Limnology  Laboratory.  Field  laboratory  in  aquatic  ecology  techniques.  Top- 
ics include  physical  and  chemical  measurements  and  the  identification  and  enumera- 
tion of  phytoplankton,  zooplankton,  aquatic  plants  and  benthic  organisms.  Prerequi- 
site: BI:102,  202,  or  instructor's  permission.  /  SH.  4  laboratory  hours. 

BL410  Phycology.  A  general  introduction  to  the  algae.  Emphasizes  the  structure,  life 
history  and  taxonomy  of  most  algal  families.  Also  explores  evolutionary  relationships 
between  some  algal  taxa.  Prerequisite:  BI:202  or  instructor's  permission.  3  SH. 

BI:4I  1  Phycology  Laboratory.  A  general  introduction  to  the  field  and  laboratory  tech- 
niques for  identification,  collection,  isolation  and  culture  of  fresh  water  algae.  Prereq- 
uisite: BI:202  or  instructor's  permission.  I  SH.  4  laboratory  hours. 

BI:412  Evolution.  Examines  Darwin's  principles  of  evolution.  Uses  population  dy- 
namics, mutation,  selection,  adaptation  and  other  principles  to  study  the  processes  of 
micro-  and  macroevolution.  Prerequisite:  BI:201.  3  SH. 

BL413  Future  Trends  in  Biological  Research.  An  exploration  of  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  biology  to  determine  its  present  state  as  a  science.  This  serves  as  a 
basis  for  predicting  trends  in  physiology/medicine,  evolutionary  biology/ecology, 
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and  cell/molecular  biology.  Prerequisites:  BI:  101  and  BI:102.  2  SH.  Core:  Perspectives 
on  the  World,  Futures. 

BI:424  The  Biochemistry  of  Metabolism.  This  course  covers  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  major  biomolecules  such  as  carbohydrates  and  lipids  and  their  role  in  metabo- 
lism. Energy  metabolism  and  biomolecule  biosynthesis  and  degradation  will  be  em- 
phasized. Same  as  CH:424.  Prerequisite:  CH:222.  3  SH.  3  lecture  hours. 

BI:425:  The  Biochemistry  of  Nucleic  Acids.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine 
the  chemical  principles  behind  nucleic  acid  function  and  metabolism.  We  will  discuss 
in  depth  the  forces  behind  DNA/DNA,  DNA/RNA  and  DNA/protein  interactions  as 
they  apply  to  DNA  structure  and  metabolism,  RNA  function  and  metabolism,  protein 
synthesis  and  gene  regulation.  Same  as  CH:425.  Prerequisites:  CH:222.  3  SH.  3  lecture 
hours. 

BI:426  The  Biochemistry  of  Proteins  and  Enzymes.  This  course  will  focus  on  the 
structure  of  proteins,  the  thermodynamics  of  protein  folding,  enzyme  catalytic  mecha- 
nisms and  enzyme  kinetics.  This  course  will  also  contain  an  introduction  to  the  field  of 
bioinformatics,  the  use  of  computer  databases  to  determine  relationships  between 
nucleic  acid  sequence,  protein  structure  and  protein  function.  Same  as  CH:426.  Pre- 
requisite: CH:222.  3  SH.  3  lecture  hours. 

BI:427  Biochemistry  I  Laboratory.  Methods  of  isolation,  purification,  identification 
and  analysis  of  proteins  and  enzymes.  This  lab  is  designed  to  provide  technical  skills 
necessary  for  basic  biochemical  research.  Same  as  CH:427.  Prerequisite:  CH:222.  /  SH. 
3  laboratory  hours. 

BI:429  Biochemistry  II  Laboratory.  This  lab  explores  enzyme  kinetics  and  inhibition 
as  well  as  other  selected  advanced  topics.  Same  as  CH:429.  Prerequisite:  BI:427.  7  SH. 
3  laboratory  hours. 

BI:500  Topics  in  Biology.  Varying  topics  of  interest  to  students  and  instructor.  Pos- 
sible topics  include  genetic  engineering  advances  in  embryology,  plant  products, 
reproductive  physiology  and  stress  ecology.  Prerequisite:  prior  course  in  general 
topic  area  and  instructor's  permission.  Variable  credit. 

BI:501  Seminar  in  Biology.  Weekly,  one-hour  meetings  where  students  and  staff 
report  and  discuss  current  biological  research  literature.  Senior  biology  majors  in 
Group  B  track  require  one  semester.  /  SH. 

BL502  Biology  Internship.  Career  investigation  for  junior  and  senior  biology  majors. 
May  be  repeated  once.  Prerequisite:  first  two  years  of  the  biology  major  program.  A 
written  report  of  the  internship  will  be  required.  1  SH.  Minimum  of  5  contact  hours. 

BI:510  Student  Research  I.  Introduces  students  to  methods  and  techniques  of  bio- 
logical research  in  the  context  of  a  collaborative  research  project.  Required  for  stu- 
dents in  the  Group  A  track.  Instructors  permission  required.  4  SH.  16  contact  hours. 

BI:51 1  Student  Research  II.  Collaborative  research  with  an  emphasis  on  presentation 
of  data  and  explanation  of  results.  Required  for  students  in  the  Group  A  track.  Instructor's 
permission  required.  4  SH.  16  contact  hours 
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Chemistry 

The  Faculty 

Professor  Neil  Potter  earned  his  Ph.D.  at  Pennsylvania  State  University.  A  specialist 
in  organic  chemistry,  he  conducts  research  in  oxidation  of  ethers  and  acids  by  chromic 
acid  and  bromine,  and  enzymatic  cleavage  of  thiol  esters.  He  also  has  a  very  active 
elementary/secondary  school  outreach  program.  Each  year,  he  presents  the  Chemis- 
try Road  Show  to  as  many  as  25  high  schools  and  several  elementary/middle  schools. 
In  addition,  a  science  workshop  is  held  each  summer  for  elementary  school  teachers. 

Associate  Professor  Christopher  Janzen,  department  head,  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  Texas 
A&M  University.  An  inorganic  and  analytical  chemist,  he  currently  has  three  active 
areas  of  research.  One  involves  studying  the  changes  in  soil  chemistry  effected  by  the 
anthracite  coal  mine  fire  in  Centralia,  Pa.  Another  centers  on  synthesis  of  discrete 
inorganic/organometallic  model  compounds  which  mimic  the  active  sites  of 
metalloenzymes.  The  final  project  is  a  study  of  pesticide  concentrations  in  a  tributary 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  as  a  function  of  storm  events. 

Assistant  Professor  Steven  Mayer  earned  his  Ph.D.  from  Oregon  State  University.  A 
physical  chemist,  he  specializes  in  molecular  spectroscopy.  His  research  interests 
involve  investigating  solute-solvent  interactions  in  supercritical  fluids.  To  interrogate 
these  interactions,  he  uses  UV-VIS  absorption  spectroscopy,  FT-IR  spectroscopy, 
and  an  extremely  sensitive  LC  oscillator/capacitence  cell  apparatus  developed  in  his 
laboratory. 

Assistant  Professor  Katherine  Miller  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  Washington  University. 
Her  research  interests  involve  protein  interactions  and  enzyme  structure-function 
relationships.  Currently  there  are  two  ongoing  research  projects  in  her  laboratory.  The 
first  project  involves  protein-lipid  interactions.  The  second  ongoing  research  project 
expands  her  work  into  the  field  of  environmental  biochemistry  through  her  study  of 
soil  enzymes  from  the  soils  heated  by  the  anthracite  coal  mine  fire  in  Centralia,  Pa. 

The  Study  of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

Chemistry.  The  study  of  chemistry  focuses  on  the  elements  of  matter,  their  composi- 
tion, reactivity  and  interaction.  It  plays  a  key  role  in  the  natural  sciences  as  it  explores 
the  behavior  of  matter  in  the  bulk  phase  as  well  as  at  the  molecular  level.  Susquehanna 
chemistry  graduates  are  liberally  educated  scientists  who  are  prepared  for  further 
study  or  careers  in  research,  education,  or  industry. 

Biochemistry.  This  field  examines  how  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry  control  biologi- 
cal functions  and  how  biology  is  capable  of  performing  complex  chemical  reactions. 
The  study  of  biochemistry  provides  a  broad  foundation  in  the  sciences.  It  is  an  ideal 
preparation  for  further  study  and  careers  in  medicine,  pharmacology,  medicinal  chem- 
istry, research,  and  biotechnology. 

American  Chemical  Society  Accreditation.  The  department's  major  in  chemistry  is 
accredited  by  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
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Career  and  Graduate  Study  Options  and  Outcomes.  Chemistry  and  biochemistry  ma- 
jors succeed  in  a  variety  of  professions.  Representative  industrial  employers  of  Sus- 
quehanna graduates  include  DuPont,  Hoffman-LaRoche,  Westinghouse,  Idexx  Labs. 
Inc.,  Rohm  and  Haas,  and  Merck  &  Co. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the  chemistry  and  biochemistry  graduates  pursue 
further  studies  at  graduate  and  professional  schools.  Representative  schools  include 
Purdue,  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania  State  universities,  the  universities  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  California  Institute  of  Technology.  Other  graduates  have  gone 
on  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  Temple,  Penn  State/Hershey  and  Jefferson  medical 
schools  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Law. 

Internships  are  highly  recommended  and  may  be  taken  for  academic  credit.  Intern- 
ships may  be  industrial  or  in  research  positions  at  other  universities. 

Requirements  for  the  Majors  in  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry.  Susquehanna  offers  a  B.A. 
degree  in  chemistry  and  B.S.  degrees  in  both  chemistry  and  biochemistry. 

The  B.A.  degree  in  chemistry  requires  the  following  courses,  with  grades  of  C-  or 
better  in  chemistry: 

semester  hours 

8  CH:  101-102  CollegeChemistryI.il 

8  CH:22 1  -222  Organic  Chemistry  I,  II 

4  CH:231  Quantitative  Analysis 

8  CH:34 1  -342  Physical  Chemistry  I,  II 

4  CH:450  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

2  Two  semesters  of  CH:505  Senior  Seminar 

0-8          Mathematics  through  MA:  112  Calculus  II 
8  PY:  101-102  Introductory  Physics  I,  II 

Other  chemistry  courses  selected  to  fulfill  career  goals 

The  B.S.  degree  in  chemistry  requires  a  minimum  of  4 1  semester  hours  in  chemistry, 
including  all  courses  required  for  the  B.A.  degree,  plus  CH:430  Instrumental  Analysis, 
one  elective  in  chemistry  or  biochemistry  (with  grades  of  C-  or  better  in  chemistry),  and  an 
additional  mathematics  or  computer  science  course  other  than  MA:  101  or  IS:  100. 

A  student  may  qualify  to  graduate  as  an  American  Chemical  Society  certified  pro- 
fessional chemist  by  completing  CH:430  Instrumental  Analysis,  and  CH:425  The 
Biochemistry  of  Nucleic  Acids  or  CH:426  The  Biochemistry  of  Proteins  and  Enzymes, 
and  one  advanced  senior  course  beyond  the  B.A.  courses  in  chemistry. 

Secondary  Teaching  Certification.  Majors  interested  in  chemistry  teaching  certification 
complete  CH:  101-102,  CH:221-222,  CH:23 1 ,  CH:341,  two  semesters  of  CH:505.  In  addition, 
eight  hours  must  be  chosen  from  CH:342,  CH:424,  CH:425,  CH:426,  CH:427,  CH:429,  and 
CH:450.  Additional  information  on  education  requirements  can  be  found  on  pages  50-54. 

Sample  Sequence  of  Courses  and  Activities  for  Chemistry  Majors 

Fall  Spring 

Year  1  Core:  CH:  101  College  Chem.  I  CH:  102  College  Chem.  II 

*Core:  MA:  1 1 1  Calculus  I  MA:  1 12  Calculus  II 

Investigate  *Core:  Foreign  Language  *Core:  Foreign  Language 

minors  (  ore:  Writing  Seminar  Core:  History 

Core:  College  101  *Core:  Using  Computers 
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Year  2 

Investigate 
internships 


Year  3 

Participate  in 

internship 

Year  4 
Take  GRE 

Apply  to 
graduate  schools 


CH:221  Organic  Chem.  I 
PY:101  Physics  I 
**Math  or  Comp.  Sci.  Elective 
Core:  Literature  and  Culture 
Core:  Career  Planning 

CH:341  Physical  Chem.  I 
Core:  Society  and  Individual 
Elective 
Elective 

CH:505  Chemistry  Seminar 
Elective 

**Chemistry  Elective 
CH:450  Adv.  Inorg.  Chemistry 


CH:222  Organic  Chem.  II 
PY:  102  Physics  II 
Core:  Fine  Arts 
Core:  Values 
Core:  Fitness 

CH:231  Quantitative  Analysis 
CH:342  Physical  Chem.  II 
Core:  Futures 
Elective 

CH:505  Chemistry  Seminar 
**CH:430  Instrumental  Analysis 
Elective 
Elective 


*  Students  who  have  mastered  these  skills  may  be  exempt 
**not  required  for  the  B.A.  degree 

The  B.S.  degree  in  biochemistry  requires  the  following  courses:  (those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  must  be  completed  with  grades  of  C-  or  better): 

semester  hours 

8  *CH:  101-102  College  Chemistry  I,  II 

8  *CH:22 1-222  Organic  chemistry  I,  II 

4  *CH:231  Quantitative  Analysis 

4  *CH:341  Physical  Chemistry  I 

4  *CH:424,  CH:427  The  Biochemistry  of  Metabolism  and  Biochemistry  I  lab 

3  *CH:425  The  Biochemistry  of  Nucleic  Acids  or 

*CH:426  The  Biochemistry  of  Proteins  and  Enzymes 

1  *CH:429  Biochemistry  II  Lab 

2  *two  semesters  of  CLL505  senior  seminar 
0-8      Mathematics  through  MA:  112  Calculus  II 

8       PY:  10 1-102  Physics  I,  II 

4  BI:  102  Cell  and  Organismal  Biology 

12       *plus  12  semester  hours  of  biology  courses  acceptable  for  biology  major 
credit  (excludes  BL501,  BL510) 


Sample  Sequence  of  Courses  and  Activities  for  Biochemistry  Majors 


Year  1 

Investigate 
minors 


Year  2 

Investigate 
internships 


Fall 

Core:  CH:  101  College  Chem.  I 
*Core:MA:lll  Calculus  I 
Core:  Writing  Seminar 
Core:  College  101 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 

CH:221  Organic  Chemistry  I 
PY101  Physics  I 
Core:  History 
Biology  Elective 
Core:  Career  Planning 


Spring 

CH:  102  College  Chem.  II 

MA:1 12  Calculus  II 

*Core:  Using  Computers 

B 1 : 1 02  Cell  and  Organismal  Biology 

*Core:  Foreign  Language 

CH:222  Organic  Chemistry  II 

PY102  Physics  II 

Core:  Literature  and  Culture 

Core:  Society/Individual 

Elective 

Core:  Fitness 
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Year  3  BI:424  Biochem.  of  Metabolism     CH:231  Quantitative  Analysis 

BI:427  Biochemistry  I  Lab  Biochemistry  Elective 

Participate  Core:  Fine  Arts  BI:429  Biochemistry  II  Lab 

in  internship  Elective  Elective 

Core:  Futures 

Year  4  CFL505  Chemistry  Seminar  CFL505  Chemistry  Seminar 

CFL341  Physical  Chemistry  I         Biology  Elective 
Take  GRE  Core:  Values  Electives 

Apply  to  Biology  Elective 

graduate  schools 

*Students  who  have  mastered  these  skills  may  be  exempt. 

Honors  in  Chemistry.  The  departmental  honors  program  encourages  and  recognizes 
superior  performance  in  chemistry.  To  graduate  with  honors  in  chemistry,  candidates: 

-  petition  the  department  in  writing  during  the  junior  year  second  semester, 

-  maintain  at  least  a  3.0  cumulative  GPA  overall  and  a  3.25  cumulative  GPA  in 
chemistry  courses  (plus  biology  courses  for  biochemistry  majors), 

-  qualify  for  American  Chemical  Society  professional  certification  (chemistry  ma- 
jors only),  and 

-  submit  an  acceptable  written  thesis  based  on  two  four-hour  semesters  of  senior 
research  work  in  CH:500  Problems  in  Chemistry  (or  BL510  if  approved  by  chem- 
istry department). 

Minors.  Students  minoring  in  chemistry  complete  five  courses:  CH:  101-102,  CH:221 
and  CH:23 1 ,  plus  one  course  chosen  from  CH:222,  CH:341 ,  CH:424,  CH:425,  or  CH:426. 
The  biochemistry  minor  requires  CH:  101-102,  CH:22 1-222;  CH:424;  CH:425  or 
CH:426;andCH:427. 


Courses  in  Chemistry 


CH:100  Chemical  Concepts.  Emphasizes  the  use  of  chemistry  by  modern  society.  An 
introduction  to  basic  concepts  and  principles.  Includes  atomic  theory,  stoichiometry, 
periodicity,  radioactivity  and  biochemistry.  4  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory  hours. 
Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Science  and  Technology. 

CH:101-102  College  Chemistry  I,  II.  Fundamental  laws  and  principles,  the  properties 
and  reactions  of  common  elements  and  compounds  and  principles  of  chemical  equilib- 
ria. 4  SH  each.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory  hours  each.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the 
World,  Science  and  Technology  for  CH.101. 

CH:221-222  Organic  Chemistry  I,  II.  Basic  concepts  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  hy- 
drocarbons and  derivatives.  Prerequisite:  CH:  101-102.  4  SH  each.  3  lecture  hours.  3 
laboratory  hours  each. 

CH:231  Quantitative  Analysis.  Classical  analytical  methods  for  quantitative  determi- 
nation of  chemical  species.  Techniques  are  selected  from  volumetric,  gravimetric, 
potentiometric  and  spectrophotometric  methods.  Prerequisite:  CH:  10 1-102.  4  SH.  2 
lecture  hours.  2  three-hour  laboratories. 

CH:300  Topics  in  Chemistry.  Varied  topics  reflecting  student  and  instructor  inter- 
ests. Possibilities  include  polymer  chemistry,  heterocyclic  chemistry,  environmental 
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chemistry  and  spectroscopy.  Prerequisite:  CH:222  (may  be  others  for  some  topics).  3 
SH.  3  lecture  hours. 

CH:341  Physical  Chemistry  I.  Classical  and  statistical  thermodynamics  presented 
with  applications  to  phase  equilibria,  chemical  equilibria,  solute-solvent  interactions, 
and  non-equilibrium  thermodynamics.  Prerequisites:  CH:  101-102,  MA:  1 1 1-1 12,  and 
PY:  101-102  (calculus-based)  or  instructor's  permission.  3  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  labo- 
ratory hours. 

CH:342  Physical  Chemistry  II.  Introduction  to  quantum  chemistry  and  spectros- 
copy. Theory  of  quantum  mechanics  presented  at  a  fundamental  level  with  special 
attention  paid  to  classical  problems  —  particle  in  a  box,  harmonic  oscillator,  rigid  rotor, 
and  hydrogen  atom  —  and  practical  application  to  the  electronic  structure  of  atoms 
and  molecules  and  to  atomic  and  molecular  spectra.  Prerequisites:  CH:  10 1-1 02,  MA:  1 1 1- 
1 12,  and  PY:  101-102  (calculus-based)  or  instructor's  permission.  3  SH.  3  lecture  hours. 3 
laboratory  hours. 

CH:424  The  Biochemistry  of  Metabolism.  This  course  covers  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  major  biomolecules  such  as  carbohydrates  and  lipids  and  their  role  in  metabo- 
lism. Energy  metabolism  and  biomolecule  biosynthesis  and  degradation  will  be  em- 
phasized. Same  as  BI:424.  Prerequisite:  CH:222.  3  SH.  3  lecture  hours. 

CH:425:  The  Biochemistry  of  Nucleic  Acids.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine 
the  chemical  principles  behind  nucleic  acid  function  and  metabolism.  We  will  discuss  in 
depth  the  forces  behind  DNA/DNA,  DNA/RNA  and  DNA/protein  interactions  as  they 
apply  to  DNA  structure  and  metabolism,  RNA  function  and  metabolism,  protein  synthe- 
sis and  gene  regulation.  Same  as  BI:425.  Prerequisite:  CH:222.  3  SH.  3  lecture  hours. 

CH:426  The  Biochemistry  of  Proteins  and  Enzymes.  This  course  will  focus  on  the 
structure  of  proteins,  the  thermodynamics  of  protein  folding,  enzyme  catalytic  mecha- 
nisms and  enzyme  kinetics.  This  course  will  also  contain  an  introduction  to  the  field 
of  bioinformatics,  the  use  of  computer  databases  to  determine  relationships  between 
nucleic  acid  sequence,  protein  structure  and  protein  function.  Same  as  BI:426.  Prereq- 
uisite: CH:222.  3  SH.  3  lecture  hours. 

CH:427  Biochemistry  I  Lab.  Methods  of  isolation,  purification,  identification  and 
analysis  of  proteins  and  enzymes.  This  lab  is  designed  to  provide  technical  skills 
necessary  for  basic  biochemical  research.  Same  as  BI:427.  Prerequisite:  CH:222.  1  SH. 
3  laboratory  hours. 

CH:429  Biochemistry  II  Lab.  This  lab  explores  enzyme  kinetics  and  inhibition  as  well  as  other 
selected  advanced  topics.  Same  as  BI:429.  Prerequisite:  CH:427.  1  SH.  3  laboratory  hours. 

CH:430  Instrumental  Analysis.  Instrumental  techniques  of  analysis,  including  elec- 
trical and  optical  methods  and  use  of  computer  interfacing  of  instruments.  Prerequi- 
site: CH:34 1-342  or  instructor's  permission.  4  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory  hours. 

CH:450  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Inorganic  atomic  structure  and  bonding, 
coordination  compounds,  acid-base  theory  and  selected  inorganic  systems.  Prerequi- 
site: CH:342.  4  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory  hours. 

CH:500  Problems  in  Chemistry.  Individual  study  of  a  problem  in  experimental  chem- 
istry under  the  direction  of  a  staff  member.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisite: 
instructor  s  permission.  2  or  4  SH. 
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CH:505  Seminar.  Weekly,  one-hour  meetings  where  students  report  on  current  chemi- 
cal research  literature.  Visiting  research  chemists  are  also  invited  to  present  their 
research.  Two  semesters  required  for  senior  majors.  May  be  repeated  once  for  added 
credit.  1  SH. 

CH:590  Chemistry  Internship.  Selected  students  work  in  the  chemical  industry  un- 
der the  supervision  of  an  industrial  chemist.  Prerequisite:  CH:231  and  department 
permission.  4  SH.  S/U  grade. 


Computer  Science 


To  learn  more  about  programs  in  information  systems,  please  turn  to  page  1 73. 
For  updated  information,  see  the  department  website  at  http://www.susqu.edu/compsci. 

The  Computer  Science  Faculty 

Professor  Kenneth  A.  Brakke,  department  head,  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. A  well-known  geometry  scholar,  Ken  does  mathematical  consulting  and  has 
written  software,  the  Surface  Evolver  program,  widely  used  for  modeling  soap  films 
and  other  liquid  surfaces.  He  supervises  honors  and  independent  study. 

Associate  Professor  James  M.  Handlan  holds  an  M.A.  from  West  Virginia  University. 
A  former  software  engineer  for  H.R.B.  Singer,  Jim  specializes  in  computer  programming 
and  cryptography. 

Assistant  Professor  Jeffrey  Graham  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  mathematics  from  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  then  taught  mathematics  and  computer  science  at  Western  Caro- 
lina University.  His  research  interests  are  in  numerical  analysis. 

Assistant  Professor  Willam  P.  Miller  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  mathematics  from  the  George 
Washington  University.  Before  returning  to  teaching,  he  worked  as  a  software  engi- 
neer and  statistical  research  associate.  His  mathematical  interests  are  in  discrete  and 
combinatorial  mathematics,  with  a  specialization  in  finite  geometries,  and  his  computer 
science  interests  include  software  engineering  and  robotics. 


The  Study  of  Computer  Science 


Computer  science  vs.  information  systems.  Susquehanna  University  offers  two  dis- 
tinct programs  in  computer  studies,  one  in  computer  science  and  one  in  information 
systems.  The  computer  science  program  is  housed  in  the  Department  of  Mathematical 
Sciences,  while  the  information  systems  program  is  in  the  Department  of  Accounting 
and  Information  Systems. 

The  computer  science  program  has  a  technical  emphasis.  Information  systems 
has  a  business  emphasis.  Students  interested  in  the  foundations  of  computer  science, 
a  career  as  a  computer  scientist  or  graduate  study  in  computer  science  should  elect 
the  computer  science  major.  Those  interested  in  computer  systems  analysis,  business 
applications  of  the  computer  or  a  career  in  data  management  should  elect  information 
systems  as  their  major. 

Both  major  programs  require  many  of  the  same  computer-oriented  courses.  Stu- 
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dents  undecided  about  a  major  may  take  these  courses  before  declaring  a  major  by  the 
end  of  their  sophomore  year.  Students  can  also  design  their  own  majors  with  depart- 
ment guidance  and  approval.  All  programs  require  substantial  programming  and  hands- 
on  computer  work. 

Career  and  Graduate  Study  Options  and  Outcomes.  Computer  science  majors  are 
successful  in  a  wide  variety  of  careers.  Employers  of  graduates  have  included  Aetna, 
American  Management  Systems,  Air  Products,  AMP,  Andersen  Consulting,  AT&T, 
CSC,  Deloitte-Touche,  Electronic  Data  Systems,  Hewlett  Packard,  IBM,  Kodak, 
Lockheed  Martin,  Merrill  Lynch,  Microsoft,  SAP  America  and  PaineWebber. 

Many  majors  and  minors  go  on  to  graduate  school,  either  immediately  after  gradu- 
ation or  later.  Schools  attended  include  Carnegie  Mellon,  Cornell,  Duke,  Lehigh, 
Stanford,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  others. 

Internships.  Experiential  learning  is  strongly  recommended.  This  can  be  gained  lo- 
cally, in  urban  areas  throughout  the  U.S.  or  even  abroad.  The  University  arranges 
some  internships;  students  arrange  others  on  their  own.  A  student's  interests,  grades, 
choice  of  location  and  other  individual  considerations  determine  availability. 

Off-Campus  Study.  The  University  encourages  interested  students  to  spend  a  year  or 
semester  in  approved  off-campus  computer  science  programs.  Internships  abroad 
may  be  available  for  those  with  strong  foreign  language  skills.  Various  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  students  studying  in  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Japan,  as  well  as 
at  Cornell  University,  University  of  Minnesota  and  elsewhere  in  the  U.S. 

Requirements  for  the  Majors  in  Computer  Science.  Susquehanna  offers  two  degree 
programs  in  computer  science.  To  earn  the  B.  A.  degree  in  computer  science,  students 
successfully  complete,  with  grades  of  C-  or  better,  the  equivalent  of  the  following  54 
semester  hours: 

semester  hours 

4  CS:  181  Principles  of  Computer  Science 

4  CS:281  Data  Structures 

4  CS:282  Computer  Organization 

4  IS: 3 75  Database  Programming 

4  CS:381  Algorithms  and  Object-Oriented  Programming 

4  MA:1 11  Calculus  I 

4  MA:  121  Linear  Algebra 

4  MA:  141  Introduction  to  Statistics  or  equivalent 

4  MA:221  Discrete  Structures 

8  Electives  chosen  from: 

CS:351  Numerical  Computing 

CS:352  Numerical  Analysis 

CS:355  Operations  Research 

CS:391  Data  Networks  I 

CS:392  Data  Networks  II 

CS:460  Windows  Programming 

CS:481  Programming  Languages 

CS:482  Theory  of  Computation 

CS:483  Compiler  Theory 

CS:484  Computer  Graphics 

CS:485  Artificial  Intelligence 

CS:486  Introduction  to  Operating  Systems 
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CS:487  Operating  Systems 
CS:488  Computer  Architecture 
10  Ten  hours  chosen  from  150-level  or  above  computer  science  or 

information  systems  courses  or  other  computer-related  courses  as 
approved  by  the  computer  science  department  head. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Computer  Science.  To  earn  the  B.S.  degree  in  computer  sci- 
ence, a  student  must  complete  the  requirements  for  the  B.  A.  in  computer  science  plus 
MA:1 12  Calculus  II  and  a  two-semester  sequence  in  physics  (either  PY:  101-102  Intro- 
ductory Physics  I-II  or  PY:201  Digital  Electronics  and  Microcomputers  and  PY:202 
Analog  Electronics).  All  courses  must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of  C-  or  higher. 

Interdisciplinary  Options.  Students  majoring  in  computer  science  can  easily  com- 
plete a  minor  in  another  department.  Areas  such  as  accounting,  business,  biology, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  physics  or  a  foreign  language  are  natural  choices.  Highly 
motivated  students  whose  interests  cross  traditional  departmental  lines  may  also 
wish  to  consider  the  Self-Designed  Major  option,  developing  an  integrated  program 
of  study  from  courses  in  several  departments.  See  page  14  for  more  information. 

Sample  Sequence  of  Course  and  Activities  for  Computer  Science  Majors 


Fall 
Year  1  CS:181  Principles  of  Comp.  Sci. 

Investigate  *Core:  MA:  1 1 1  Calculus  I 

minors  and  *Core:  IS:  100  Using  Computers 

career  options  *Core:  Foreign  Language 

Core:  College  101 


Spring 

CS.281  Data  Structures 
MA:  121  Linear  Algebra 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Core:  Writing  Seminar 
Core:  Fitness 


Year  2 


CS:282  Computer  Organization 
MA:221  Discrete  Structures 
Core:  Science 
Core:  Literature  and  Culture 


CS:38 1  Algorithms  and  OOP 
Core:  History 
Core:  Fine  Arts 
MA:  141  Statistics 
Core:  Career  Planning 


Year  3 

Investigate 
internships, 
off-campus  study 
Apply  for  honors 


CS  Elective(s) 
Core:  Values 


IS:375  Database  Programming 

CS  Elective(s) 

Core:  Society/Individual 


Year  4 

Apply  for  jobs 
or  grad  school 


CSElective(s) 
Core:  Futures 


CSElective(s) 


*Students  who  have  mastered  these  skills  may  be  exempt. 

Minor  in  Computer  Science.  Students  minoring  in  computer  science  successfully  com- 
plete, with  grades  of  C-  or  better,  24  semester  hours,  including  CS:  181  Principles  of 
Computer  Science,  CS:281  Data  Structures,  CS:282  Computer  Organization,  CS:381  Algo- 
rithms and  Object-Oriented  Programming,  and  MA:221  Discrete  Structures.  The  minor 
also  requires  four  semester  hours  of  computer  sciences  courses  above  the  300  level. 
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Double  major/minor  in  computer  science  and  information  systems:  Because  of  the 
large  overlap  in  courses  in  the  two  majors,  the  department  will  approve  a  double  major 
or  a  major/minor  combination  only  if  the  student  presents  to  the  department  a  plan  of 
study  that  sufficiently  minimizes  such  overlap. 

Double  major/minor  in  computer  science  and  mathematics:  Because  the  computer 
science  major  already  requires  several  mathematics  courses,  many  majors  pick  up  a 
mathematics  major  or  minor  relatively  easily.  However,  it  is  department  policy  that 
cross-listed  courses  (such  as  Operation  Research)  count  in  only  one  major  or  minor. 

Departmental  Honors.  These  honors  designations  encourage  and  recognize  outstand- 
ing academic  performance.  To  graduate  with  honors  in  computer  science  or  informa- 
tion systems,  majors  must: 

-  have  a  minimum  GPA  of  3.5  in  the  department  and  3.0  overall, 

-  request  admission  to  the  program  at  the  end  of  their  junior  year, 

-  consult  with  faculty  advisors  to  develop  a  design  and  begin  research  as  first 
semester  seniors  taking  CS/IS:503  Independent  Research, 

-  complete  honors-quality  projects  during  the  second  semester  in  CS:500 
Senior  Colloquium,  and 

-  successfully  pass  an  oral  exam. 


Courses  in  Computer  Science 


CS:181  Principles  of  Computer  Science.  An  introductory  course  in  computer 
science  for  majors.  Also  open  to  non-majors.  Emphasizes  computer  problem- 
solving  methods  and  algorithmic  development.  Topics  include  computer  organi- 
zation, programming  in  C  or  a  C-like  language,  techniques  of  good  programming 
style,  searching,  sorting  and  elementary  data  structures.    4  SH. 

CS:201  Digital  Electronics  and  Microcomputers.  Basic  fundamentals  of  electronics. 
Uses  Boolean  Algebra  to  develop  the  concepts  of  logic  gates,  memory  elements, 
sequential  logic,  arithmetic  elements,  ROM  and  RAM.  Combines  elements  to  analyze 
microcomputer  design.  Same  as  PY:201.  4  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory  hours. 

CS:281  Data  Structures.  Second  course  in  computer  programming.  Stresses  the  in- 
terplay between  algorithms,  data  structures  and  their  implementations.  Topics  include 
stacks,  queues,  linked  lists,  sorting,  searching,  binary  trees  and  graphs.  Prerequisite: 
CS:181  Principles  of  Computer  Science.  4  SH. 

CS:282  Computer  Organization.  Fundamentals  of  computer  organization  and  ma- 
chine architecture.  Presents  an  overview  of  computer  system  organization  and  exam- 
ines in  detail  the  digital  logic  level,  the  register  level,  and  the  operating  system  pro- 
gram interface.  Uses  the  assembly  language  of  an  available  machine  for  programming 
assignments.  Prerequisite:  CS:281  Data  Structures  or  permission  of  instructor.    4  SH. 

CS:351  Numerical  Computing.  Introduces  the  computational  techniques  for  solving 
mathematical  problems.  Topics  include  roots  of  non-linear  equations,  solving  sys- 
tems of  equations,  numerical  integration  and  numerical  solutions  of  differential  equa- 
tions. Same  as  MA:351.  Prerequisite:  MA:1 1 1  Calculus  I.  2  SH. 

CS:352  Numerical  Analysis.  Theoretical  study  of  the  standard  numerical  techniques 
for  solving  mathematical  problems.  Topics  include  roots  of  non-linear  equations,  poly- 
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nomial  interpolation,  solving  systems  of  equations,  numerical  integration  and  numeri- 
cal solutions  of  differential  equations.  Same  as  MA:352.  Prerequisites:  CS:351  Numeri- 
cal Computing,  MA:1 12  Calculus  II,  MA:  121  Linear  Algebra.  2  SH. 

CS:355  Operations  Research.  Mathematical  models  and  optimization  techniques 
useful  in  decision  making.  Includes  linear  programming,  game  theory,  integer  pro- 
gramming, queuing  theory,  inventory  theory,  networks  and  reliability.  Further  topics, 
such  as  non-linear  programming  and  Markov  analysis,  as  time  permits.  Same  as  MA:355. 
Prerequisites:  MA:112  Calculus  II,  MA:121  Linear  Algebra  and  MA:141  Statistics  or 
equivalent,  or  permission  of  instructor.  4  SH. 

CS:381  Algorithms  and  Object-Oriented  Programming.  Introduces  the  design  and 
implementation  of  algorithms  using  an  object-oriented  programming  language  such 
as  C++  or  Java.  Correctness  and  efficiency  of  algorithms  for  sorting,  searching,  graph 
problems  and  mathematical  algorithms.  Prerequisite:  CS:282  Computer  Organization.  4 
SH. 

CS:391  Data  Communications  and  Networks  I.  An  overview  of  data  communications 
and  networks,  including  channel  capacity,  modulation,  multiplexing,  modem  and  ter- 
minal equipment,  communication  control  procedures,  and  network  topology.  Also 
covers  other  issues  arising  from  connecting  computers  to  form  networks  and  distrib- 
uted systems.  Prerequisite:  CS:  181  Principles  of  Computer  Science.   2  SH. 

CS:392  Data  Communications  and  Networks  II.  Further  topics  in  networks,  with  an 
emphasis  on  security.  Includes  authentication,  encryption,  verification,  certificates, 
digital  signatures,  attacks  and  defenses,  privacy,  and  anonymity.  Also  current  devel- 
opment in  networks.  Prerequisite:  CS:391.  2  SH. 

CS:460  Windows  Programming.  Programming  in  an  event-driven  environment  such 
as  the  Microsoft  Windows  operating  system.  Creation  and  management  of  windows, 
dialog  boxes,  mouse  and  keyboard  input,  message  queues,  and  multithreading.  Pre- 
requisite: CS:381:  Algorithms  and  OOP.  4  SH. 

CS:481  Programming  Languages.  Studies  the  principles  underlying  various  com- 
puter languages.  Uses  comparisons  and  evaluations  of  C,  FORTRAN,  ALGOL,  Pascal, 
LISP  and  Prolog  to  introduce  the  broad  principles  of  language  design  and  implemen- 
tation. Prerequisite:  CS:281  Data  Structures.   2  SH. 

CS:482  Theory  of  Computation.  An  introduction  to  the  classical  and  contemporary 
theory  of  computation.  Topics  include  the  theory  of  automata  and  formal  languages, 
computability  by  Turing  machines  and  recursive  functions,  computational  complexity 
and  quantum  computers.  Prerequisite:  CS:281  Data  Structures.    2  SH. 

CS:483  Compiler  Theory.  Studies  the  phases  of  compiler  design,  such  as  syntax 
specification,  lexical  analysis,  parsing,  symbol  tables,  error  detection,  code  optimiza- 
tion and  code  generation.  Term  project  is  to  write  a  complete  compiler  for  a  small 
subset  of  C.  Prerequisite:  CS:281  Data  Structures.    4  SH. 

CS:484  Computer  Graphics.  Basic  interactive  graphics  programming  in  2D  and  3D 
using  a  common  graphics  library  such  as  OpenGL.  Introduces  fundamental  hardware 
and  software  concepts  to  implement  graphics.  Covers  topics  of  drawing  points,  curves, 
surfaces,  lighting,  shading,  animation,  geometrical  transformation,  representation  of 
3-D  shapes,  and  removal  of  hidden  edges  and  surfaces  as  time  permits.  Prerequisites: 
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CS:281  Data  Structures  and  MA:  121  Linear  Algebra.   2  SH. 

CS:485  Artificial  Intelligence.  A  brief  summary  of  the  tools,  techniques  and  applica- 
tions of  artificial  intelligence.  Introduces  problem  solving  and  knowledge  representa- 
tion and  selects  topics  from  techniques  for  constructing  models,  robot  design,  lan- 
guage processing,  computer  vision,  neural  networks  and  expert  systems.  Prerequi- 
sites: CS:  181  Principles  of  Computer  Science  and  either  CS:281  Data  Structures  or 
IS:374  Systems  Development,  or  instructors  permission.  Same  as  IS:485.   2  SH. 

CS:486  Introduction  to  Operating  Systems.  Introduction  to  the  principles  of  operat- 
ing systems  through  detailed  discussion  of  a  popular  operating  system  such  as  Unix 
with  special  attention  to  the  areas  of  user  interface,  process  management  and  file 
systems.  Prerequisite:  CS:281  Data  Structures.  2  SH 

CS:487  Operating  Systems.  A  study  of  general  operating  systems  principles,  pro- 
cesses, file  systems,  memory  management,  interprocess  communication,  I/O  and  con- 
current processes.  Includes  a  programming  project  in  which  the  student  writes  a  part 
of  an  operating  system.  Prerequisite:  CS:486  Introduction  to  Operation  Systems.    2  SH. 

CS:488  Computer  Architecture.  A  study  of  computer  architecture,  including  logic 
circuits,  CPU  design,  instruction  sets,  CISC,  RISC,  memory  architecture,  I/O,  peripher- 
als, pipelining,  superscalar  processors,  and  multiprocessors.  Includes  hardware  and 
software  considerations.  Prerequisite:  CS:282  Computer  Organization.    2  SH. 

CS:500  Senior  Colloquium.  Experience  in  individual  research  and  presentation  of 
computer  related  topics.  Prerequisites:  senior  major  and  permission  of  the  computer 
science  department  head.  2  SH. 

CS:501  Topics  in  Computer  Science.  Subjects  vary,  depending  on  instructor  and 
student  interest.  Example  topics  include  sofware  engineering,  cryptography,  parallel 
processing,  digital  video  compression,  object-oriented  technologies,  neural  networks, 
and  others  as  approved.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.    2  or  4  SH. 

CS:502  Independent  Study.  Individual  work  for  capable  students  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  faculty  member.  Prerequisite:  Instructor  consent  and  computer  science  de- 
partment head  approval.  Regularly  scheduled  courses  are  approved  for  independent 
study  only  under  extraordinary  circumstances.  2  or  4  SH. 

CS:503  Independent  Research.  A  research  project  culminating  in  a  substantive  paper 
on  a  selected  topic  or  field  in  computer  science  or  information  systems  by  arrange- 
ment with  an  instructor.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  computer  science  depart- 
ment head  permission.  2  or  4  SH. 

CS:599  Internship.  Full-time  computer  science  or  information  systems  related  employ- 
ment at  an  industrial  firm  or  a  public  service  organization.  Prerequisite:  Senior  status, 
appropriate  background  courses  in  computer  science  and  permission  of  the  department 
internship  coordinator.  S/U  grade.  2,  4  or  8  SH 
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Economics,  B.A. 


For  information  on  the  B.S.  degree  science  in  economics,  please  turn  to  page  177. 

The  Faculty 

Professor  Warren  L.  Fisher  holds  the  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Connecticut.  He 
formerly  directed  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  national  survey.  His  current  re- 
search deals  with  survey  methods  and  the  value  of  environmental  services.  He  teaches 
courses  in  micro-  and  macroeconomics  and  environmental  economics. 

Professor  AH  H.  M.  Zadeh,  department  head,  holds  the  Ph.D.  in  economics  and  the 
M.S.  in  applied  mathematics  from  Michigan  State  University.  He  conducts  research  on 
exchange  rate  uncertainty  and  analysis  of  OPEC  behavior  and  the  demand  for  money. 
He  teaches  micro-  and  macroeconomics;  money,  banking,  and  financial  institutions; 
statistics,  econometrics,  quantitative  methods  for  business,  and  operations  manage- 
ment. 

Associate  Professor  Olugbenga  A.  Onafowora  holds  the  Ph.D.  from  West  Virginia 
University.  His  research  focuses  on  state-level  production  behavior  and  policy  in  U.S. 
agriculture,  and  stabilization  in  developing  economies.  He  teaches  micro-  and  mac- 
roeconomics, labor  economics,  public  finance,  and  economic  development. 

Associate  Professor  Antonin  Rusek  holds  the  Ph.D.  from  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook.  His  research  focuses  on  international  economics,  inflation  and 
stabilization,  and  problems  of  emerging  market  economies.  He  is  closely  involved  in 
the  analysis  of  the  Turkish  economy  and  often  comments  on  East  European  econo- 
mies —  especially  the  Czech  Republic  and  economies  of  CEFTA  countries.  His  teach- 
ing is  in  micro-  and  macroeconomics,  economic  policy,  comparative  economic  sys- 
tems, emerging  markets,  and  international  trade  and  finance. 


The  Study  of  Economics 


Economics  is  the  study  of  using  limited  resources  to  satisfy  needs  and  wants. 
Microeconomics  focuses  on  separate  parts  of  an  economy  such  as  individual  house- 
holds or  businesses,  industries  or  the  workforce.  It  analyzes  the  causes  and  results  of 
their  buying  and  selling  behaviors.  Macroeconomics  deals  with  larger  issues  affect- 
ing an  entire  economy,  such  as  inflation,  unemployment  and  economic  growth.  Most 
upper-level  courses,  such  as  International  Trade  and  Finance,  apply  principles  of 
both  micro-  and  macroeconomics. 

Susquehanna  University  has  two  degree  programs  in  economics.  The  bachelor  of 
arts  (B.A.)  degree  is  a  liberal  arts  degree  earned  in  the  University's  School  of  Natural 
and  Social  Sciences.  Students  pursuing  a  B.A.  in  economics  will  choose  an  emphasis 
in  financial  economics,  general  economics,  or  global  economy  and  financial  markets. 
The  bachelor  of  science  (B.S.)  degree  is  also  available.  The  B.S.  option  is  described  in 
the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business  section  on  page  177. 

Career  and  Graduate  Study  Options  and  Outcomes.  Recent  graduates  with  the  B.A.  in 
economics  have  pursued  master's  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  economics,  entered  jobs  in 
banking  and  finance,  on  stock  exchanges  and  in  insurance.  Others  work  in  govern- 
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ment  agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  B.A.  degree  is  especially  well-suited  for  students  planning  graduate  study  in 
economics.  Economics  backgrounds  are  also  recognized  as  excellent  preparation  for 
graduate  study  in  law  and  business  administration. 

Requirements  for  the  B.A.  Degree  in  Economics  -  General  Emphasis.  Majors  complete 
32  semester  hours  in  economics  with  a  GPA  of  2.0  or  better.  They  also  complete  a  required 
course  in  statistics.  The  department  recommends  two  courses  in  calculus  for  students 
planning  graduate  study  in  economics.  Majors  must  earn  grades  of  C-  or  better  in  all 
required  courses  except  EC:201  and  EC:202. 
semester  hours 

4  EC:201  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

4  EC:202  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

4  EC:311  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 

4  EC:313  Intermediate  Microeconomic  Theory 

4  One  statistics  course  (MG:202,  MA:  141  or  PS:  123) 

16  16  hours  of  economics  electives  selected  with  faculty  advisor 
guidance 

Financial  Economics  Emphasis.  The  financial  economics  emphasis  is  designed  to 
provide  both  a  sound  theoretical  background  in  economics  and  a  considerable  expo- 
sure to  finance,  all  in  one  package.  This  degree  is  especially  suitable  for  students  who 
want  to  a  have  a  strong  liberal  arts  education  combined  with  several  business  courses 
without  having  to  follow  the  structure  of  a  business  program.  Students  earning  their 
degrees  in  financial  economics  will  acquire  proper  skills  and  connections  needed  to 
enter  and  succeed  in  rewarding  careers.  In  addition,  this  degree  can  facilitate  the 
completion  of  a  minor  or  a  second  major. 

Requirements  for  the  B.A.  Degree  -  Financial  Economics  Emphasis.  Majors  are  re- 
quired to  complete  48  semester  hours,  with  a  GPA  of  2.0  or  better,  as  follows: 
semester  hours 

4  EC:201  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

4  EC:202  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

4  EC:311  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 

4  EC:313  Intermediate  Microeconomic  Theory 

4  EC:330  International  Trade  and  Finance 

4  EC:331  Money,  Banking,  and  Financial  Institutions 

4  MG:202  Business  Statistics  (or  MA:  141  or  PS:  123) 

4  AC:200  Financial  Accounting 

4  MG:340  Corporate  Financial  Management 

4  MG:342  Investment  Analysis 

8  8  hours  of  electives,  chosen  with  advisor's  approval,  as  follows: 

Two  300-level  and  above  economic  courses,  excluding  EC:305,  or 
One  300-level  and  above  economic  course  and  PO:333  Develop- 
ment, Globalization  and  Society. 

No  grade  less  than  C-  will  be  accepted  in  all  required  courses  except  EC:201  and 

EC:202. 
The  department  recommends  students  pursuing  the  financial  economics 

emphasis  take  MG:340  and  MG:342  in  the  fall  and  spring  of  the  junior  year, 

respectively. 
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Global  Economy  and  Financial  Markets  Emphasis.  This  emphasis  prepares  students 
for  careers  in  the  global  economy  of  the  21s'  century.  The  study  concentrates  on  the 
understanding  of  economic  and  policy  issues  arising  from  the  interconnectedness  of 
national  economies.  Extensive  attention  is  paid  to  issues  and  opportunities  associ- 
ated with  capital  mobility  in  the  financially  liberalized  environment  of  the  future 
world  economy.  Special  courses  analyzing  the  unique  nature  of  globalized  financial 
markets  and  introducing  students  to  contemporary  financial  instruments  (deriva- 
tives) are  organic  parts  of  the  emphasis. 

Requirements  for  the  B.A.  Degree  in  Economics  -  Global  Economy  and  Financial 
Markets  Emphasis.  Majors  complete  36  semester  hours  in  economics  with  a  GPA  of 
2.0  or  better.  They  also  complete  a  required  course  in  statistics.  Majors  must  earn 
grades  of  C-  or  better  in  all  required  courses  except  EC:201  and  EC:202. 
semester  hours 

4  EC:201  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

4  EC:202  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

4  EC:311  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 

4  EC.313  Intermediate  Microeconomic  Theory 

4  EC:465  Global  Financial  Markets 

4  EC:480  Introduction  to  Financial  Derivatives 

4  One  statistics  course  (MG:202,  MA:  141  or  PS:  123) 

12  12  hours  of  electives  selected  from  the  following: 

4  EC:330  International  Trade  and  Finance 

4  EC:331  Money,  Banking  and  Financial  Institutions 

4  EC:335  Economic  Development 

4  EC:341  Economic  Policy 

4  EC:442  Comparative  Economic  Systems 

4  PO:333  Development,  Globalization  and  Society 

The  department  recommends  students  pursuing  the  global  economy  and  finan- 
cial markets  emphasis  take  EC:465  Global  Financial  Markets  and  EC:480  Introduction 
to  Financial  Derivatives  in  the  spring  of  either  the  junior  or  senior  year  in  order  chosen 
by  the  student.  Emphasis  electives  should  be  taken  in  the  falls  of  sophomore,  junior 
and  senior  years,  respectively. 

Sample  Sequence  for  the  B.A.  in  Economics  -  General  Emphasis 

(Sample  schedule  for  the  other  emphases  are  similar.  Interested  students  should  consult  their 
advisor  for  specifics.) 


Year  1 


Year  2 

Declare  minor 
or  second  major 

Decide  about 
study  abroad 
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Fall 

EC:201  Macroeconomics 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Core:  Writing  Seminar 
Core:  History 
Core:  College  101 
Core:  Fitness 

EC:313  Intermediate  Micro. 
EC:330  Int.  Trade  &  Finance 
Core:  Literature  and  Culture 
Elective  or  Minor 
Core:  Career  Planning 


Spring 

EC:202  Microeconomics 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Core:  Statistics 
*Core:  Using  Computers 
Two-hour  Elective 


EC:311  Intermediate  Macro. 
EC:355  Environmental  Economics  or 

Calculus  as  Elective 
Core:  Fine  Arts 

Elective  or  Minor 
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Year  3  EC:33 1  Money  and  Banking 

EC:325  Labor  Economics  or 

Study  abroad  EC:332  Public  Finance 

if  desired  Core:  Values 

Elective  or  Minor 


EC:442  Comparative  Economics 
EC:322  Econometrics  or 

EC:341  Economic  Policy 
Core:  Science  and  Technology 
Elective  or  Minor 


Year  4 

Apply  to 
graduate  school 
or  begin  job 
search 


EC:325  Labor  Economics  or 

EC:332  Public  Finance 
Elective  or  Minor 
Elective  or  Minor 


EC:322  Econometrics  or 

EC:341  Economic  Policy 
Core:  Futures 
EC:500  Seminar 


*Students  who  have  mastered  these  skills  may  be  exempt. 


Minor  in  Economics.  The  economics  minor  is  a  useful  complement  to  other  majors,  such  as 
political  science  or  history. 

Each  minor  in  economics  completes  EC:201  and  EC:202  (or  EC:  105  and  either 
EC:31 1  or  EC:313),  and  12  additional  semester  hours  in  economics  selected  in  consul- 
tation with  the  minor  advisor.  Students  must  complete  courses  applied  to  the  minor 
with  grades  of  C-  or  better. 

Because  there  is  considerable  duplication  of  requirements,  the  economics 
minor  described  in  this  section  is  not  available  to  students  majoring  in  accounting, 
information  systems  or  business  administration.  The  appropriate  economics  minor 
for  these  students  is  listed  on  page  1 78. 

Courses  in  Economics 

Note:  Because  of  duplication  in  course  content,  a  student  may  not  earn  credit  for 
both  EC:  105  and  the  EC: 201,  202  sequence. 

EC:105  Elements  of  Economics.  Basic  macro-  and  microeconomics  principles.  Dis- 
cusses unemployment,  inflation,  resource  scarcity,  and  consumer  and  business  be- 
havior under  various  market  structures.  Credit  for  business  and  accounting  minors, 
but  not  for  majors  in  accounting,  information  systems,  business  administration  or 
economics.  Prerequisite:  Students  who  have  received  credit  for  either  EC:201  or  EC:202 
must  have  permission  of  the  instructor.  Any  student  completing  EC:  105,  EC:201  and 
EC:202  will  receive  a  maximum  of  eight  semester  hours  of  credit.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspec- 
tives on  the  World,  Society  and  the  Individual. 

EC:201  Principles  of  Macroeconomics.  Introduces  aggregate  economics.  Empha- 
sizes current  issues  such  as  unemployment,  inflation,  stagflation,  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies,  and  international  economics.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Society 
and  the  Individual. 

EC:202  Principles  of  Microeconomics.  Introduces  principles  of  supply  and  demand, 
how  they  affect  levels  of  output,  price  and  employment  under  various  market  struc- 
tures. 4  SH. 

EC:305  Perspectives  on  the  World  Economy.  An  overview  of  key  issues  shaping  the 
future  of  the  world  economy.  Emphasizes  globalization  of  markets  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  economic  policies  among  major  world  economies.  2  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on 
the  World,  Futures. 
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EC:311  Intermediate  Macroeconomics.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  major  eco- 
nomic aggregates  and  the  theories  of  income  determination.  Includes  applications  to 
contemporary  public  issues,  such  as  achieving  full  employment,  price  stability  and  a 
desired  rate  of  economic  growth.  Prerequisites:  EC:105,  or  EC:201  and  202.  4  SH. 

EC:313  Intermediate  Microeconomic  Theory.  Analyzes  how  consumers,  businesses, 
and  suppliers  of  labor  and  other  resources  make  their  choices.  Covers  how  individual 
markets  for  products  and  resources  determine  resource  allocation,  wages,  prices,  income 
distribution  and  levels  of  production.  Prerequisites:  EC:  105,  or  EC:201  and  202.  4  SH. 

EC:315  Managerial  Economics.  A  study  of  the  application  of  economic  theory 
and  methods  to  business  and  administrative  decisionmaking  processes,  empha- 
sizing the  role  that  economic  analysis  plays  in  managerial  decisions.  Quantita- 
tive methods  and  tools  —  such  as  simple  regression  analysis,  statistics,  time 
series  forecasting  models,  linear  programming,  and  spreadsheet  packages  —  are 
introduced  to  assist  students  in  gaining  better  insight  into  the  methods  of  eco- 
nomic analysis  and  the  applications  of  managerial  economics  to  real-life  deci- 
sions. Prerequisites:  EC:  105,  or  EC:201  and  202.  4  SH. 

EC:322  Introduction  to  Econometrics.  Examines  the  general  linear  regression  model 
and  its  use  to  analyze  economic  data.  Focuses  on  estimating  economic  models,  verify- 
ing economic  theories  by  testing  alternative  hypotheses,  and  forecasting  the  future  of 
economic  variables.  Prerequisites:  EC:  105,  orEC:201  and  202,  and  MA:  141  or  MG:202 
or  PS:  123.  4  SH. 

EC:325  Labor  Economics.  Theoretical  and  empirical  investigation  of  the  functions 
and  outcomes  of  labor  markets.  Discusses  and  analyzes  current  labor  issues,  trends 
and  developments.  Emphasizes  how  public  policies,  individual  market  characteristics 
of  employees,  firms  and  organized  labor  influence  human  resource  allocation  and 
compensation.  Prerequisites:  EC:  105,  or  EC:201  and  202.  4  SH. 

EC:330  International  Trade  and  Finance.  Examines  contemporary  and  historical  pat- 
terns of  economic  interactions  and  interdependence  among  national  economies.  In- 
depth  analysis  of  exchange  rates,  capital  flows  and  trade  flows.  Discusses  problems 
of  international  resource  transfers  in  the  context  of  evolving  international  economic 
institutions.  Prerequisites:  EC:  105,  or  EC:201  and  202.  4  SH. 

EC:331  Money,  Banking  and  Financial  Institutions.  Examines  depository  and  non- 
depository  financial  institutions,  financial  markets,  and  instruments.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve System's  structure  and  role  in  controlling  the  money  supply  and  regulating 
financial  institutions  and  markets  are  discussed  in  detail.  The  course  examines 
Keynesian,  Monetarist  and  New  Classical  approaches  to  monetary  policy  and  contro- 
versies concerning  inflation,  unemployment,  economic  growth,  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Prerequisites:  EC:  105,  or  EC:201  and  202.  4  SH. 

EC:332  Public  Finance.  Examines  the  influence  of  government  in  a  market-oriented  economy. 
Analyzes  how  tax  and  spending  policies  reallocate  resources,  redistribute  income  and  affect 
stable  economic  growth.  Prerequisites:  EC:  105,  or  EC201  and  202.  4  SH. 

EC:335  Economic  Development.  Examines  theories  of  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Includes  in-depth  discussions  of  problems  of  economic  development  that  con- 
front developing  nations.  Prerequisites:  EC:  105,  or  EC:201  and  202.  4  SH. 
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EC:341  Economic  Policy.  Examines  theory  and  practice  of  economic  policy  in  the  con- 
temporary open  economy  environment.  Includes  detailed  analysis  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  for  the  interdependent  national  economies.  Emphasizes  the  relationship  between 
deficit  financing  and  inflation.  Prerequisites:  EC:  105,  or  EC:201  and  202.  4  SH. 

EC:350  Forecasting  I.  Techniques  of  basic  forecasting  are  taught  using  widely  avail- 
able asset  prices.  Databases  are  created,  maintained  and  updated.  Subsequently  the 
databases  are  used  to  forecast  future  values  of  variables  using  simple  spreadsheet 
forecasting  methods.  The  course  makes  extensive  use  of  computer  technology  and 
Internet  access  in  collection,  processing  and  evaluation  of  information.  Prerequisite: 
junior  standing  and/or  the  permission  of  instructor.  2  SH. 

EC:351  Forecasting  II,  Examines  the  application  of  more  sophisticated  forecasting 
methods:  Exponential  Smoothing,  Box-Jenkins  Approach,  and  Spectral  Forecasting. 
Introduces  VAR  models  and  Monte  Carlo  procedures.  An  evaluation  of  forecast  per- 
formance together  with  feedback  techniques  are  practiced,  and  corrective  measures 
are  devised.  The  course  is  based  entirely  on  modem  computer  technology  and  the  use  of 
quantitative  methods.  Prerequisite:  EC:350  and/or  the  permission  of  instructor.  2  SH. 

EC:355  Environmental  Economics.  A  survey  of  the  economic  trade-offs  required  by 
environmental  considerations,  with  an  emphasis  on  current  domestic  and  interna- 
tional policy  issues.  Uses  contemporary  economic  doctrine  to  examine  the  benefits 
and  costs  of  environmental  degradation,  the  benefits  and  costs  of  environmental 
cleanup,  and  the  incidence  of  those  benefits  and  costs.  Also  examines  questions  of 
how  these  issues  interact  with  established  law,  customs  and  value  systems.  Prerequi- 
site: EC:  105  or  EC:202. 4  SH. 

EC:441  History  of  Economic  Thought.  A  survey  of  the  development  of  economic 
ideas.  Examines  the  parallel  development  of  economic  doctrines  and  industrial  sys- 
tems from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Examines  implications  of  these  doctrines 
for  current  policy  issues.  Prerequisites:  EC:  105,  or  EC:201  and  202.  4  SH. 

EC:442  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  Examines  emerging  market  economies  on 
both  theoretical  and  practical  bases  and  in  historical  perspective.  Compares  market- 
oriented  economies  arising  from  different  socio-cultural  backgrounds.  Prerequisites: 
EC:105,orEC:201ami202.4S//. 

EC:465  Global  Financial  Markets.  Introduces  the  new  and  intriguing  world  of  global 
finance.  Explores  theoretical  and  practical  reasons  for  international  capital  flows.  Studies 
the  evolution  of  financial  liberalization  on  a  world  scale  in  conjunction  with  interest 
rate  and  exchange  rate  dynamics.  Practically  analyzes  the  interplay  of  capital  inflows 
and  domestic  economic  policies  using  examples  of  economic  collapses  of  Asia,  South 
America  and  Eastern  Europe.  Impacts  of  European  Monetary  Union  and  the  co-inte- 
grating relationship  between  the  major  financial  centers  conclude  the  course.  Prereq- 
uisites: EC:105,orEC:201  andEC:2Q2.  4  SH 

EC:480  Introduction  to  Financial  Derivatives.  Introduces  the  world  of  derivative 
securities  -  futures,  forward  contracts,  options  and  swaps.  Analyzes  in  detail  the 
relationship  between  different  types  of  derivative  securities  and  the  underlying  val- 
ues of  stocks,  bonds,  interest  and  exchange  rates.  Studies  valuation  processes  and 
trading  practices.  The  organic  parts  of  the  course  are  the  extensive  practical  exercises 
dealing  with  construction  and  execution  of  derivative  contracts.  Prerequisites:  EC:  105, 
or  EC:201  and  EC.202,  Statistics.  4  SH. 
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EC:500  Seminar  in  Economics.  A  course  focusing  on  varying  topics  of  interest  to  the 
students  and  the  instructor.  Topics  may  include  public  policies  toward  business,  prob- 
lems of  manpower  development,  the  role  of  population  in  economic  development,  devel- 
opment of  various  regions,  or  the  use  of  mathematics  in  economics.  Prerequisites:  EC:  105, 
or  EC:201  and  202,  plus  senior  standing  and  instructors  permission.  2  to  4  SH. 

EC:501  Independent  Study.  Individual  work  on  selected  topics  for  qualified  students 
under  faculty  supervision.  Prerequisites:  EC:31 1  and  EC:313,  plus  four  additional  hours 
in  economics  and  permission  of  the  department  head.  2  to  4  SH. 


Geological  and  Environmental  Sciences 


The  Faculty 


Assistant  Professor  Jennifer  M.  Elick  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  geology  from  the  University 
of  Tennessee.  She  specializes  in  sedimentary  geology,  mineralogy,  and  paleoecology. 
Her  research  includes  the  study  of  paleosols  and  ancient  sedimentary  environments. 

Assistant  Professor  Benjamin  R.  Hayes,  department  head,  earned  a  Ph.D.  in  earth 
resources  from  Colorado  State  University.  He  specializes  in  hydrogeology,  fluvial 
geomorphology,  and  watershed  hydrology.  His  research  involves  channel  restoration 
of  gravel-bed  rivers,  wetlands  hydrology,  and  hydrologic  modeling. 

Assistant  Professor  Daniel  E.  Ressler  earned  a  Ph.D.  in  soil  science  from  Iowa 
State  University.  He  specializes  in  soil  physics  and  solute  transport.  His  research 
includes  watershed  assessment  and  nutrient  and  solute  movement  in  soil  and 
wetland  systems. 

The  Study  of  Geological  and  Environmental  Sciences 

The  geological  sciences  include  a  diverse  array  of  studies  of  the  Earth,  planets,  and 
other  solid  bodies  in  space  as  their  common  focus.  These  include  traditional  areas  of 
geology  such  as  the  study  of  rocks  and  minerals,  rock  deformation  and  mechanics, 
sedimentology  and  petroleum  geology,  coal,  and  other  natural  resources.  Rapidly 
expanding  areas  of  study  in  the  geological  sciences  include  groundwater  hydrology, 
geophysics,  geomorphology,  geochemistry,  and  computerized  geographic  informa- 
tion systems  (GIS). 

The  environmental  sciences  expand  the  scope  of  scientific  inquiry  to  include  the 
study  of  the  interactions  among  the  natural  processes  that  form  the  Earths  system  of 
air,  water,  land  and  the  biosphere.  Environmental  science  combines  an  understanding 
of  how  humans  affect  and  are  affected  by  the  environment.  The  field  uses  principles  of 
all  the  sciences  to  deal  with  issues  of  air  pollution,  global  warming,  resource  and  land 
use  and  abuse,  environmental  hazards,  and  environmental  planning  and  management. 
Changes  in  the  earth  and  interactions  among  humans,  resources  and  natural  pro- 
cesses are  an  integral  part  of  studies  in  environmental  science.  It  is  a  truly  interdisci- 
plinary science  which  promotes  an  understanding  of  inter-  and  intra-system  pro- 
cesses and  interactions. 

The  Department  of  Geological  and  Environmental  Sciences,  located  in  Fisher 
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Science  Hall,  offers  courses  in  geology,  hydrology,  ecology,  and  atmospheric  sci- 
ences as  well  as  science  research  and  writing,  environmental  law,  and  field  methods 
classes.  This  unique  blend  of  several  sciences  in  one  department  fosters  cooperation 
and  exchange  among  traditional  disciplines  that  share  similar  methodological  and 
philosophical  problems.  The  research  endeavors  of  both  faculty  and  students,  whether 
disciplinary  or  interdisciplinary,  deal  largely  with  problems  of  fundamental  scientific 
interest  and  to  a  lesser  extent  with  applied  science,  management  or  policy  making.  To 
complement  a  strong  curriculum  the  department  sponsors  a  summer  internship  pro- 
gram, an  environmental  science  seminar,  and  senior  research  opportunities.  The  de- 
partment encourages  all  majors  to  explore  opportunities  to  work  with  the  faculty  on 
research  projects. 

Career  and  Graduate  Study  Options  and  Outcomes.  The  geological  and  environmen- 
tal sciences  major  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for: 

-  employment  in  environmental  consulting  and  natural  resource  fields  through 
rigorous  liberal  arts  science  training; 

-  professional  and  law  schools  through  a  focus  on  the  reasoning,  analysis  and 
management  skills  that  involve  natural  processes;  and 

-  graduate  school  in  one  of  the  disciplines  through  its  in-depth  training  in  theory 
and  method. 

Over  the  past  decades,  our  geological  and  environmental  sciences  graduates  have 
secured  jobs  in  geologic  resource  consulting,  engineering  geology,  land  use  planning 
and  management,  groundwater  research  and  consulting,  petroleum  and  coal  geology, 
environmental  law  and  policy,  parks  and  natural  resource  management,  and  earth 
science  education.  Other  graduates  have  gone  onto  top  graduate  school  programs  in 
geology,  environmental  science,  geochemistry,  geophysics,  hydrology,  oceanogra- 
phy, and  environmental  law. 

Internships/Research/Independent  Study  Options.  The  department  recommends  on- 
the-job,  practical  experiences  for  majors,  particularly  those  interested  in  immediate 
employment  in  the  private  consulting  or  governmental  sectors.  Approved  internships 
may  include  work  in  private  industry,  planning  commissions,  consulting  firms,  envi- 
ronmental law  firms,  or  state  and  federal  environmental  departments.  The  Washington 
Center  also  offers  environmental  policy  internships  in  the  nation's  capitol.  The  de- 
partment also  has  ties  with  the  School  for  Field  Studies,  and  many  opportunities  exist 
for  international  study  abroad. 

Students  interested  in  attending  graduate  school  and/or  a  career  in  research  are 
encouraged  to  explore  the  senior  research  option  within  the  B.S.  program,  as  de- 
scribed on  page  131,  which  would  include  active  research  with  an  individual  or  team  of 
faculty  members.  Self-motivated  students  who  wish  to  pursue  further  investigation 
into  some  aspect  or  field  of  geological  and  environmental  science  may  also  pursue  a 
self-designed  (and  faculty  approved)  independent  study  project. 

Degree  Programs  in  Geological  and  Environmental  Science 

B.A.  and  B.S.  Degree  Programs  in  Geological  and  Environmental  Science.  The  de- 
partment offers  both  B.S.  and  B.A.  degree  programs.  The  B.S.  program  is  recom- 
mended for  students  who  have  made  an  early  decision  to  enter  the  geologic  and 
environmental  profession  or  attend  graduate  school  in  geology,  geophysics,  geochem- 
istry, environmental  science,  hydrology,  oceanography,  or  environmental  law.  The 
B.A.  program  is  recommended  for  students  who  are  less  certain  of  their  career  objec- 
tives or  who  seek  greater  flexibilty  in  their  undergraduate  tenure. 
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Requirements  for  the  Major  in  Geological  and  Environmental  Sciences.  All  majors 
must  complete  satisfactorily  (grade  of  C-  or  better)  the  department  foundation  courses 
a  choice  of  emphasis  and  ancillary  science  and  mathematics  courses  as  follows: 

semester  hours 

1 3      Department  Foundation  Courses 

4      GS:  1 15  Investigations  in  Environmental  Science 
4      GS:283  Sedimentology/Stratigraphy 
1       GS:593  Senior  Seminar 

4      GS:595-596  Senior  Research  or  GS:590  Internship,  or 
for  B.A.  students  only,  GS:560  Independent  Study 

28  Geology  Emphasis: 

4        GS:260  Mineralogy/Petrology 

4        GS:270  Chemistry  of  Natural  Waters 

4       GS:330  Geomorphology 

4       GS:390  Structural  Geology 

12       Environmental  Science  electives  (from  list  below) 

GS:340  Groundwater  Pollution  and  Monitoring 

GS:350  Stream  Analysis 

GS:360  Geographic  Information  Systems 

GS:372  Sensing  the  Earth's  Environment 

GS:380  Wetlands  Analysis 

GS:383  Soil  Science 

GS:400  Watershed  Management  and  Hydrology 

GS:420  Groundwater  Hydrology 

GS:450  Environmental  Laws  and  Regulations 

29  Hydrology  Emphasis: 

4       GS:270  Chemistry  of  Natural  Waters 
4       GS:380  Wetland  Analysis 
4       GS:400  Watershed  Hydrology  and  Management 
4        GS:420  Groundwater  Hydrology 
1        GS:350  Stream  Analysis 
12       Environmental  Science  electives  (from  list  below) 

GS  260  Mineralogy/Petrology 

GS:272  Air  Quality 

GS:330  Geomorphology 

GS:340  Groundwater  Pollution  and  Monitoring 

GS:360  Geographic  Information  Systems 

GS:372  Sensing  the  Earth's  Environment 

GS:383  Soil  Science 

GS:390  Structural  Geology 

GS:450  Environmental  Laws  and  Regulations 

28      Comprehensive  Environmental  Science  Option: 

Students  may  chose  an  environmental  science  option  which  requires  a  mini- 
mum of  four  semester  hours  of  environmental  science  courses  from  each  of 
the  emphases,  plus  an  additional  20  semester  hours  of  environmental  sci- 
ence electives.  (A  complete  list  of  electives  is  provided  below). 

GS  260  Mineralogy/Petrology 

GS:270  Chemistry  of  Natural  Waters 
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GS:272  Air  Quality 

GS:330  Geomorphology 

GS:340  Groundwater  Pollution  and  Monitoring 

GS:350  Stream  Analysis 

GS:360  Geographic  Information  Systems 

GS:372  Sensing  the  Earth  s  Environment 

GS:380  Wetlands  Analysis 

GS:383  Soil  Science 

GS:390  Structural  Geology 

GS:400  Watershed  Management  and  Hydrology 

GS:420  Groundwater  Hydrology 

GS:450  Environmental  Laws  and  Regulations 

Required  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  courses: 

Depending  on  their  choice  of  the  B.A.,  or  B.S.  and  a  departmental  emphasis 
or  comprehensive  option,  students  must  also  take  the  following  ancillary  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  courses: 

For  B.A.  candidates:  a  minimum  of  20  semester  hours  in: 

4  MA:1 11  Calculus  1 

4  Statistics  course 

4  CH:101  College  Chemistry  I 

4  CH:  1 02  College  Chemistry  II 

4  PY:101  Introductory  Physics  I 

For  B.S.  candidates:  a  minimum  of  32  semester  hours  in: 

4      MA:1 11  Calculus  I 

4      MA:  112  Calculus  II 

4      Statistics  course 

4      CH:  1 0 1  College  Chemistry  I 

4      CH :  1 02  College  Chemistry  II 

4       CH:221  Organic  Chemistry  I 

4       PY:101  Introductory  Physics  I 

4       And  one  option  from  the  following: 

4  MA:  121  Linear  Algebra 

4  MA:35 1-352  Numerical  Computing  and  Analysis 

4  MA:353  Differential  Equations 

4  CH:222  Organic  Chemistry  II 

4  PY:102  Introductory  Physics  II 

Sample  Schedule  for  B.S.  in  Environmental  Science  -  Geology  Emphasis 


Year  1 

Investigate 
minors 


Year  2 

Declare 
emphasis 
B.A.  or  B.S. 


Fall 

GS:101  Env.  Geology 

or  GS:102  Env.  Hazards 
MA:  112  Calculus  I 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Core:  Writing  Seminar 
Core:  College  101 

GS:260  Mineralogy/Petrology 
CH:  101  Chemistry  I 
PY101  Physics  I 
Dept.  emphasis  course 


Spring 

GS:115  Investigations  in  Env.  Sci. 
MA:  112  Calculus  II 
*Core:  Using  Computers 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Core:  Fitness 


GS:283  Sedimentology/Stratigraphy 

CH:  102  Chemistry  II 

Core:  Literature  and  Culture 

Core:  Career  Planning 

PY102  Introductory  Physics  I 
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Year  3  GS:270  Chem.  Natural  Waters     Dept.  Elective  Course 

GS:390  Structural  Geology  GS:330  Geomorphology 

MA:  141  Statistics  Core:  Fine  Arts 

Intern  CH:221  Organic  Chemistry  Core  Values 

Core:  History 

Year  4  Dept.  Elective  Course  GS:360  Geographic  Info.  Systems 

Take  GRE  Dept.  elective  course  Dept.  elective  course 

Intern,  Core:  Society  &  Individual  University  elective  or  Core 

Apply  to  GS:590  (Env.  Internship)  or         Env.  Independent  Study 

graduate  school       Ind.  Study  Core:  Futures 

job  search  GS:593  Senior  Seminar 

*Students  who  have  mastered  these  skills  may  be  exempt. 
B.S.  degree  candidates  must  complete  a  minimum  of  one  internship  or  Senior  Research. 

Minor  in  Geological  and  Environmental  Science.  The  minor  requires  20  semester 
hours,  with  grades  of  C-  or  better,  in  GS:101  Environmental  Geology  or  GS:102  Envi- 
ronmental Hazards,  plus  an  additional  16  semester  hours  selected  from  GS:250  Topics 
in  Geological  and  Environmental  Science,  GS:260  Mineralogy/Petrology,  GS:270  Chem- 
istry of  Natural  Waters,  GS:272  Air  Quality,  GS:283  Sedimentology/  Stratigraphy,  GS:330 
Geomorphology,  GS:340  Groundwater  Pollution  and  Monitoring,  GS:350  Stream  Analy- 
sis, GS:360  Geographic  Information  Systems,  GS:372  Sensing  the  Earth  s  Environ- 
ment, GS:380  Wetlands,  GS:383  Soil  Science,  GS:390  Structural  Geology,  GS:420  Ground- 
water Hydrology,  and  GS:450  Environmental  Laws  and  Regulations. 

Honors.  Honors  in  geological  and  environmental  science  encourages  and  recognizes 
the  superior  academic  performance  in  the  major.  To  graduate  with  departmental  hon- 
ors, candidates  must: 

-  successfully  complete  the  B.S.  or  B.A.  program  requirements, 

-  petition  the  department  by  September  1 5  of  their  senior  year, 

-  maintain  a  3.25  GPA  in  the  major  and  a  3.0  cumulative  GPA,  and 

-  submit  a  written  scholarly  report  to  the  faculty  and  give  an  oral  presentation  at  a 
public  forum  on  their  research  project. 


Courses  in  Geological  and  Environmental  Science 


GS:101  Environmental  Geology.  An  investigation  of  environmental  problems  from  a 
geologic/earth  science  perspective.  Includes  a  study  of  natural  processes  and  how 
they  affect  and  are  affected  by  humans.  Uses  examples  from  natural  resource  manage- 
ment, geologic  hazards  and  environmental  pollution  to  promote  understanding  and 
appreciation  for  the  dynamic  relationship  between  humans  and  their  environment.  4 
SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory/field  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World. 
Science  and  Technology. 

GS:102  Environmental  Hazards.  Selected  natural,  technological  and  mixed  hazards 
including  volcanic  eruptions,  earthquakes  and  landslides)  that  affect  and  may  be 
affected  by  humans  are  investigated  and  interrelated  by  case  studies,  laboratory  and 
field  exercises.  4  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory  field  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on 
the  World,  Science  and  Technology. 

GS:115  Investigations  in  Environmental  Science.  Introduces  basic  field  and  labora- 
tory methods  used  in  environmental  investigations.  Illustrates  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  environmental  science  by  means  of  several  investigative  projects,  including 
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assessment  of  heavy  metal  contamination  of  public  water  supplies,  nutrient  pollution 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  a  hazardous  waste  "Superfund"  site.  Prerequisite:  Environ- 
mental science  major  or  permission  of  instructor.  4  SH.  3  laboratory/field  hours. 

GS:250  Topics  in  Geological  and  Environmental  Science.  Selected  topics  vary  de- 
pending on  instructor,  student  interest,  and  new  advances  in  environmental  science. 
Topics  might  include  watershed  modeling,  geology  of  Pennsylvania,  weather  and 
climate,  meteorology,  natural  history  of  the  Susquehanna  River  basin.  Prerequisite: 
Environmental  science  major  or  minor  elective  and,  with  permission,  an  elective  for 
non-environmental  science  students.  1-4  SH. 

GS:260  Mineralogy/Petrology.  This  course  introduces  students  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  mineralogy  and  petrology  and  how  to  identify  and  interpret  the  common 
minerals  and  rocks  that  are  found  in  the  earth's  crust.  Students  will  learn  to  identify  all 
of  the  common  rock-forming  minerals  using  mineral  properties,  as  well  as  concepts 
related  to  mineral  chemistry,  crystallography,  and  optical  mineralogy.  They  will  also 
learn  to  identify  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  based  on  the  mineralogy  and  fabrics 
preserved  in  the  rocks  and  identify  the  environments  within  which  the  rocks  formed. 
Prerequisites:  either  GS:101  Environmental  Geology  or  GS:102  Environmental  Hazards 
and  CHT01  College  Chemistry  I.  4  SH 

GS:270  Chemistry  of  Natural  Waters.  Examines  how  ions  are  released  into  or  re- 
moved from  streams,  lakes  and  groundwater.  Topics  include  methods  of  sample  col- 
lection, preservation  and  analysis;  factors  controlling  concentrations  of  chemicals  in 
water,  EPA  water  quality  standards,  prediction  of  water  quality,  and  factors  governing 
use  of  water  by  humans.  Prerequisite:  CH:101.  4  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory/ 
field  hours. 

GS:272  Air  Quality.  A  study  of  atmospheric  and  indoor  air  qualities  that  result  from 
mutual  interactions  among  natural  processes  in  water,  soil,  biota,  from  energy  re- 
leases, and  from  human  activities.  Natural  and  human-induced  chemicals,  particulates 
and  energies  are  investigated  in  relation  to  sources,  processes,  hazards  and  mitiga- 
tion. Prerequisite:  CH:101  and  instructors  permission.    2  SH. 

GS:283  Sedimentology/Stratigraphy.  An  introduction  to  the  properties,  classifica- 
tion, and  nomenclature  of  soils,  sediments  and  sedimentary  rocks.  Discusses  pro- 
cesses that  create,  transport,  deposit  and  lithify  sediments.  Examines  geologic  envi- 
ronments where  sediments  are  accumulating,  depositional  processes,  environmental 
hazards  created  by  sedimentary  processes,  and  resulting  opportunities/limits  to  use 
by  humans.  Prerequisite:  GS:115  or  instructors  permission.  4  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3 
laboratory/field  hours. 

GS:300  Future  of  the  World  Ocean.  Introduces  current  physical,  chemical  and  bio- 
logical facets  of  the  ocean.  Focus  on  the  future  potential  and  limits  of  the  ocean  as  a 
source  of  food,  fossil  fuels  and  ores.  Also  considers  the  role  of  the  ocean  for  future 
waste  disposal  and  control  of  world  climate.  2  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World, 
Futures. 

GS:320  Waste  Management.  Solid  waste  and  toxic  waste,  inevitable  by-products  of 
human  industry,  must  go  somewhere.  As  there  is  no  "away"  for  wastes,  effective 
management  by  input-,  throughput-,  and  output-controls  is  critically  analyzed  through 
lectures,  exercises,  and  readings  as  to  the  most  effective  and  responsible  means  of 
reducing  the  waste  stream.  Environmental  science  major  elective.  Prerequisite:  GS:  101 
or  instructor's  permission.  2  SH. 

GS:330  Geomorphology.  Introduction  to  surficial  processes:  physical  and  chemical 
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process  operating  at  the  earth's  surface  and  their  resulting  landforms.  Topics  in- 
clude: aeolian,  weathering,  hillslope,  floods,  fluvial  and  coastal  processes.  Prerequi- 
sites: GS:101,  GS:283  or  instructor's  permission.  4  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory/ 
field  hours. 

GS:340  Groundwater  Pollution  and  Monitoring.  Advanced  analysis  of  groundwater 
pollution.  Includes  types,  sources,  chemical  and  physical  behavior,  and  effects  on 
humans.  Examines  chemical  and  physical  properties  that  influence  the  transport,  trans- 
formation and  toxicity  of  pollutants.  Also  covers  the  principles  and  techniques  of 
assessing,  monitoring  and  remediating  groundwater  pollution.  Prerequisite:  CH:101- 
102andGS:420.  4  SH. 

GS:350  Stream  Analysis.  An  analysis  of  moving  water  systems  from  a  physical, 
chemical  and  biological  perspective,  centered  on  a  field  project  of  regional  importance 
to  the  Susquehanna  Valley.  Introduces  currently  accepted  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
U.S.  EPA  and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  methods  of  stream  analysis,  including 
NAWQA  system  of  stream  monitoring.  Teams  work  on  an  individual  stream  or  river 
reach  and  are  responsible  for  an  in-class  presentation  and  report  of  their  results. 
Offered  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Biology.  Prerequisites:  CH:  101-102.    /  SH. 

GS:360  Geographic  Information  Systems.  An  introduction  to  Geographic  Informa- 
tion Systems  (GIS)  theory,  software  and  practical  application.  The  course  is  a  mixture 
of  lecture  and  demonstration/student  projects,  run  in  a  computer-centered  environ- 
ment. Includes  exposure  to  current  uses  of  GIS  in  the  field,  and  experience  in  a  GIS- 
workstation  environment,  aimed  at  the  production  of  high  quality  GIS  databases  and 
maps.  Prerequisite:  facility  with  desktop  computer  systems  and  software.    2  SH. 

GS:372  Sensing  the  Earth's  Environment.  Examines  the  use  of  remotely  sensed  im- 
agery in  the  forms  of  aerial  photographs,  satellite  imagery,  and  topographic  maps  to 
characterize  and  analyze  the  earth's  environment.  Includes  digital  image  processing 
and  determination  of  potentials/limitations  for  land  use  and  remediation.  Prerequisite: 
GS:283. 4  SH. 

GS:380  Wetlands  Analysis.  A  survey  and  in-depth  investigation  of  the  structure, 
function,  management  and  jurisdictional  delineation  of  non-tidal  freshwater  wetlands. 
Lecture  material  covers  the  history  of  wetlands  use/abuse,  current  definitions,  and 
analysis  of  the  common  indicators  of  wetland  function;  hydrology,  soils  and  vegeta- 
tion. The  laboratory  includes  field  trips,  expert  speakers,  and  an  on-site  investigation, 
delineation  and  functional  assessment  of  a  local  wetland  of  interest.  Prerequisites: 
CH:  10 1-102  and  Bl:  101.   4  SH.  3  lecture  hours,  3  laboratory/field  hours. 

GS:383  Soil  Science.  Soil  science  is  the  exploration  of  the  organic  and  mineral  mate- 
rial that  forms  thin  layers  where  atmospheric,  biological  and  geological  interaction 
occur.  Student  will  study  the  materials  that  make  up  soil,  their  relationship  to  each 
other,  water  and  air  interactions,  and  the  biological,  chemical  and  physical  processes 
that  are  at  work  in  soil.  Prerequisite:  GS:283  or  instructor's  permission.  4  SH.  3  lecture 
hours.  3  laboratory/field  hours. 

GS:390  Structural  Geology.  This  course  introduces  students  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  structural  geology  and  how  to  identify  and  interpret  the  evidence  for 
deformation  that  occurs  in  rocks  that  are  found  in  the  earth's  crust.  Students  will  learn 
about  ductile  and  brittle  deformation,  and  they  will  be  introduced  to  the  forces  that  act 
upon  rocks,  especially  those  related  to  plate  tectonic  movements.  Prerequisite:  either 
GS:101  Environmental  Geology  or  GS:102  Environmental  Hazards.  4  SH.  3  lecture 
hours.  3  laboratory/field  hours. 
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GS:400  Watershed  Management  and  Hydrology.  An  introduction  to  surface  water 
hydrology  and  hill  slope  processes,  including  erosion  and  sedimentation,  water  bud- 
get determinations,  streamflow,  stormwater/water  quality  management,  snow  hydrol- 
ogy, and  surface  water/groundwater  interactions.  Addresses  watershed  management 
with  the  perspective  of  land-use  change,  water  quality  protection  and  sustainable 
development.  Includes  visits  to  active  watershed  management  projects.  Prerequisites: 
CH:101-102,  MA:141  or  PS:  123.   4  SH.  3  lecture  hours,  3  laboratory/field  hours. 

GS:420  Groundwater  Hydrology.  A  comprehensive  study  of  groundwater  and  the 
technologies  that  locate,  extract  and  protect  this  resource.  Emphasizes  practical  knowl- 
edge, developing  theoretical  principles  when  applicable.  Includes  origin  and  move- 
ment of  groundwater,  exploration  techniques  and  groundwater  computer  modeling.  4 
SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory/field  hours. 

GS:450  Environmental  Laws  and  Regulations.  Surveys  important  state  and  federal 
environmental  legislation,  the  principles  on  which  these  laws  are  founded,  and  the 
problems  which  arise  in  their  practical  application.  Employs  case  studies  to  illustrate 
the  way  in  which  environmental  laws  function  in  contemporary  American  society. 
Prerequisite:  senior  majors  or  permission  of  instructor.    2  SH. 

GS:451  Environmental  Risk  Analysis.  Introduces  the  principles  and  practices  of  risk 
analysis  for  environmental  scientists.  Focuses  on  risk  perception,  risk  assessment, 
and  risk  management.  Employs  two  major  case  studies  analyzing  toxic  and  carcino- 
genic chemicals  and  ionizing  radiation.  Prerequisite:  senior  majors  or  instructor's  per- 
mission. 2  SH. 

GS:560  Environmental  Independent  Study.  Individual  students  select  a  contemporary 
environmental  topic  to  investigate  in  depth  and  propose  their  plan  of  study  to  the 
department  for  approval.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  departmental  faculty  mentor 
to  oversee  the  project.  Projects  require  extensive  literature  searches  accompanied  by 
oral  and  written  presentations.  Prerequisites:  junior  or  senior  status  and  department 
approval  of  project.  4  SH. 

GS:590  Environmental  Internship.  Individual  student  work  in  private  industry  or 
public  agency.  Open  only  when  positions  are  available.  The  student,  employer  and 
the  department  internship  coordinator  must  complete  the  student  learning  contract 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  drop/add  deadline.  Oral  and  written  presentations  and  employer's 
written  evaluation  are  required.  Prerequisites:  junior  or  senior  standing  and  depart- 
ment permission.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.    2-8  SH. 

GS:593-594  Senior  Seminar.  Examines  current  research  on  environmental  and  geo- 
logical topics.  Discussion  focuses  on  project  selection  and  design,  data  measurement 
and  analysis,  summary,  and  presentation  of  results.  Includes  presentations  by  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  visiting  scientists.  One  semester  is  required  for  environmental 
science  majors.  Open  to  senior  majors  only.  1  SH  each. 

GS:595-596  Research  in  Geological  and  Environmental  Science.  Independent  re- 
search projects  in  environmental  science.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and  depart- 
ment permission.  4  SH  each. 
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Mathematics 


For  updated  information,  see  the  department  website  at  http://www.susqu.edu/math. 

The  Faculty 

Professor  Kenneth  A.  Brakke,  department  head  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. A  well-known  geometry  scholar,  Ken  does  mathematical  consulting  and  has 
written  software,  the  Surface  Evolver  program,  widely  used  for  modeling  soap  films 
and  other  liquid  surfaces.  He  supervises  honors  and  independent  study. 

Associate  Professor  James  M.  Handlan  holds  an  M.A.  from  West  Virginia  University. 
A  former  software  engineer,  Jim  specializes  in  programming  and  cryptography. 

Associate  Professor  Robert  L.  Tyler  earned  his  Ph.D.  from  Syracuse  University.  Bob 
specializes  in  algebra  (ring  theory)  and  enjoys  teaching  a  course  in  Artificial  Life.  He 
wrote  his  own  text  for  Calculus  I. 

Assistant  Professor  Jeffrey  A.  Graham  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  mathematics  from  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  then  taught  mathematics  and  computer  science  at  Western  Caro- 
lina University.  His  research  interests  are  in  numerical  analysis. 

Assistant  Professor  Carol  Harrison  holds  an  M.A.  from  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
She  has  special  interests  in  math  education,  particularly  calculus  reform  experiments. 
She  teaches  introductory  courses  and  is  advisor  to  the  Math  Club  and  the  mathemat- 
ics honor  society. 

Assistant  Professor  Willam  P.  Miller  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  mathematics  from  George 
Washington  University.  Before  returning  to  teaching,  he  worked  as  a  software  engi- 
neer and  statistical  research  associate.  His  mathematical  interests  are  in  discrete  and 
combinatorial  mathematics  with  a  specialization  in  finite  geometries,  and  his  computer 
science  interests  include  software  engineering  and  robotics. 


The  Study  of  Mathematics 


Mathematics  is  the  study  of  and  search  for  pattern.  Geometry  studies  patterns  of 
shape;  arithmetic  of  number;  calculus  of  change;  statistics  of  chance;  and  algebra  of 
relations.  Susquehanna  offers  programs  to  prepare  students  for  graduate  study,  sec- 
ondary school  teaching  and  careers.  Students  can  also  design  their  own  programs 
with  department  approval. 

Career  and  Graduate  Study  Options  and  Outcomes.  Mathematics  majors  succeed  in  a 
wide  variety  of  careers.  Employers  of  graduates  have  included  Air  Products.  AMP, 
Andersen  Consulting,  Guardian  Insurance,  Hershey  Foods,  Hewlett  Packard,  Nation- 
wide Insurance  and  Paidential  Insurance.  Firms  such  as  IBM,  Kodak  and  Scott  Paper 
also  employ  Susquehanna  alumni.  Other  graduates  have  taken  government  jobs,  be- 
come teachers  or  entered  professions  ranging  from  actuarial  science  to  medicine. 

Mathematics  majors  often  continue  their  education  at  graduate  school,  either 
immediately  after  graduation  or  later.  Schools  attended  include  Carnegie  Mellon,  Cornell, 
Duke,  Drexel,  Lehigh,  Stanford  and  the  University  of  Virginia. 
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Internships.  The  department  strongly  recommends  experiential  learning.  This  can  be 
gained  locally,  in  urban  areas  throughout  the  U.S.  or  even  abroad.  The  University 
arranges  some  internships;  students  arrange  others  on  their  own.  A  students  interests, 
grades,  choice  of  location  and  other  individual  considerations  determine  availability. 

Off-Campus  Study.  The  department  encourages  students  to  spend  a  year  or  semester 
in  approved  off-campus  programs.  Internships  abroad  may  be  available  for  those  with 
strong  foreign  language  skills.  Recent  mathematics  majors  have  studied  in  Britain, 
Germany  and  Japan.  Still  others  have  taken  courses  elsewhere  in  the  U.S. 

Requirements  for  the  Major  in  Mathematics.  Students  complete  the  equivalent  of  53 
semester  hours  as  described.  Senior  Colloquium  is  1  or  2  semester  hour(s). 
semester  hours 

4  MA:1 11  Calculus  I 

4  MA:  112  Calculus  II 

4  MA:  121  Linear  Algebra 

4  MA:  141  Introduction  to  Statistics 

4  MA:211  Multivariate  Calculus 

4  MA:221  Discrete  Structures 

4  MA:321  Abstract  Algebra 

4  MA:353  Differential  Equations 

4  One  300-level  or  above  mathematics  course 

4  One  400-level  or  above  mathematics  course 

2  MA:500  Senior  Colloquium 

4  CS:  181  Principles  of  Computer  Science 

8  Either  CS:281  Data  Structures  plus  another  150-level  or  above 

computer  science  or  information  systems  course, 
or  PY:101  and  102  Introductory  Physics  I  and  II 

Secondary  Teaching.  Majors  interested  in  secondary  teaching  also  complete  MA:331 
Geometry  and  fulfill  additional  requirements  listed  in  the  Department  of  Education 
section  beginning  on  page  50.  Mathematics  majors  sometimes  also  prepare  to  teach 
physics  or  computer  science.  Student  teaching  serves  as  an  internship. 


Sample  Schedule  of  Courses  and  Activities  for  Mathematics  Majors 


Year  1 


Investigate 
minors  and 
career  options 


Fall 

**MA:111  Calculus  I 
*Core:  Using  Computers 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Core:  College  101 
Core:  History 


Spring 

MA:  112  Calculus  II 
MA:  141  Statistics 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Core:  Writing  Seminar 
Core:  Fitness 


Year  2 


MA:  121  Linear  Algebra 
CS:181  Prin.  Comp.  Sci. 

orPY:101  Physics  I 
Core:  Literature  and  Culture 


MA:21 1  Multivariate  Calculus 
CS:281  Data  Structures 
or  PY102  Physics  II 

Core:  Science  and  Technology 
Core:  Career  Planning 


Year  3 

Investigate 
internships, 
off-campus  study 
Apply  for  honors 


MA:221  Discrete  Structures 
MA:353  Differential  Equations 
Core:  Fine  Arts 
Core:  Society  and  Individual 


MA:32 1  Abstract  Algebra 
Mathematics  Elective(s) 
Core:  Values 
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Year  4  Mathematics  Elective(s)  MA:500  Senior  Colloquium 

Apply  for  jobs  Core:  Futures  Mathematics  Elective(s) 

or  grad  school 

*Students  who  have  mastered  these  skills  may  be  exempt. 
**Mathematics  majors  often  start  in  Calculus  II,  based  on  high  school  experience. 

Minor  in  Mathematics.  The  minor  completes  24  semester  hours  of  mathematics  courses  at  or 
above  the  1 1 1  level,  with  grades  of  C-  or  better.  Requirements  include  MA:  111-112  Calculus  I 
and  II,  MA:  121  Linear  Algebra,  MA:221  Discrete  Structures,  and  either  MA:21 1  Multivariate 
Calculus  or  MA:321  Abstract  Algebra.  At  least  one  course  must  be  300-level  or  above. 

Interdisciplinary  Options.  Mathematics  majors  can  easily  complete  a  minor  in  an- 
other department.  Areas  such  as  accounting,  business,  computer  science,  information 
systems,  biology,  chemistry,  physics  or  a  foreign  language  are  natural  choices.  The 
department  also  sponsors  a  business-related  minor  in  actuarial  science. 

Highly  motivated  students  whose  interests  cross  traditional  departmental  lines 
may  also  consider  a  Self-Designed  Major.  This  option  provides  an  integrated  pro- 
gram of  study  from  courses  in  several  departments  and  is  described  on  page  14. 

Minor  in  Actuarial  Science.  Students  minoring  in  actuarial  science  will  typically  have 
strong  interests  in  mathematics  and  business.  Students  taking  this  minor  complete, 
with  grades  of  C-  or  better,  the  following  courses:  MA:211  Multivariate  Calculus, 
MA:441  Mathematical  Statistics,  MA:351  Numerical  Computing,  MA:352  Numerical 
Analysis,  MA:355  Operations  Research,  AC:200  Financial  Accounting,  MG:340  Cor- 
porate Financial  Management  and  either  EC:  105  Elements  of  Economics  or  EC:201 
Principles  of  Macroeconomics  and  EC :202  Principles  of  Microeconomics.  Since  this  is 
an  interdisciplinary  major,  at  least  18  semester  hours  of  the  minor  must  not  be  credited 
toward  the  student's  major. 

Double  major/minor  in  computer  science  and  mathematics:  Because  the  computer 
science  major  already  requires  several  mathematics  courses,  many  CS  majors  pick  up 
a  mathematics  major  or  minor  relatively  easily.  However,  it  is  department  policy  that 
cross-listed  courses  (such  as  Operations  Research)  count  in  only  one  major  or  minor 
at  a  time. 

Departmental  Honors.  The  departmental  honors  program  encourages  and  recognizes 
outstanding  academic  performance.  To  graduate  with  departmental  honors,  math- 
ematics majors: 

-  have  a  minimum  GPA  of  3.5  in  the  department  and  3.0  overall, 

-  request  admission  to  the  program  at  the  end  of  their  junior  year, 

-  consult  with  faculty  advisors  to  develop  a  design  and  begin  research  as  first- 
semester  seniors  taking  MA:503  Independent  Research, 

-  complete  honors  quality  projects  during  the  second  semester  in  MA:500  Senior 
Colloquium,  and 

-  successfully  pass  an  oral  exam. 

Kappa  Mu  Epsilon.  Students  who  meet  national  standards  for  membership  are  eligible 
to  join  this  national  mathematics  honorary  society. 

Placement.  The  Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences  encourages  students  who  ex- 
empt the  Mathematics  and  Logic  Core  requirement  to  continue  their  mathematics 
study  by  enrolling  in  MA:  112  Calculus  II.  Upon  successful  completion  of  MA:  112 
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with  a  grade  of  B-  or  above,  such  students  will  earn  a  total  of  eight  semester  hours  of 
credit:  four  semester  hours  for  MA:1 12  and  four  semester  hours  of  (ungraded)  Ad- 
vanced Study  credit  in  recognition  of  their  advanced  achievement. 

Courses  in  Mathematics 

MA:099  College  Mathematics  Preparation.  Topics  may  include  sets,  radicals,  poly- 
nomials, factoring,  inequalities,  linear  and  quadratic  equations,  functions  and  expo- 
nents. Meant  for  students  not  ready  for  college  credit  math;  placement  in  this  course 
is  determined  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  Grade  is  S/U.    0  SH. 

MA:  101  Precalculus  Mathematics.  Topics  include  algebra,  functions,  graphing,  ex- 
ponents, logarithms,  exponential  functions,  trigonometry  and  solving  word  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Based  on  placement  test  results,  some  students  may  require  a  mathemat- 
ics review  course.  4  SH. 

MA:111  Calculus  I.  Differentiation  and  integration  of  elementary  functions.  Applica- 
tions include  maximum  and  minima,  related  rates  and  introduction  to  differential  equa- 
tions. 4  SH.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  Mathematics  and  Logic. 

MA:  112  Calculus  II.  Techniques  of  integration,  area,  volume,  arc  length  and  polar 
coordinates.  Also  includes  improper  integrals,  L'Hopital's  rule,  and  power  series.  Pre- 
requisite: MA:1 1 1  Calculus  I  or  equivalent.   4  SH. 

MA:  121  Linear  Algebra.  An  applications-oriented  introduction  to  linear  algebra. 
Stresses  methods  rather  than  study  of  abstract  entities.  Topics  include  vectors,  matri- 
ces, determinants,  systems  of  linear  equations,  linear  transformations,  eigenvalues 
and  eigenvectors.  Also  covers  applications  to  computer  graphics.  Prerequisite:  MA:1 1 1 
Calculus  I.  4  SH 

MA:  141  Introduction  to  Statistics.  A  basic  introduction  to  data  analysis,  probability, 
distributions  of  random  variables,  and  topics  in  statistical  inference.  (Students  may 
earn  credit  for  only  one  of  the  introductory  statistics  courses  offered  by  the  depart- 
ments of  Management,  Psychology  or  Mathematics.)  Prerequisite:  MA:  101  or  equiva- 
lent. 4  SH.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  Mathematics  and  Logic. 

MA:211  Multivariate  Calculus.  Calculus  of  several  variables,  partial  derivatives,  criti- 
cal points,  multiple  integrals,  gradient,  curl,  divergence,  Green's  Theorem  and  Stokes' 
Theorem.  Prerequisites:  MA:112  Calculus  II  and  MA:121  Linear  Algebra.  4  SH. 

MA: 221  Discrete  Structures.  An  elementary  approach  to  fundamental  algebraic  con- 
cepts. Emphasizes  logic,  proof  techniques,  relations,  functions,  graphs,  Boolean  alge- 
bra and  computer  logic.  Also  stresses  modular  arithmetic,  algebraic  structures,  coding 
theory  and  finite  state  machines.  Prerequisite:  MA:111  Calculus  I.  4  SH. 

MA:321  Abstract  Algebra.  A  more  detailed  study  of  algebraic  structures.  Introduces 
fundamental  concepts  of  groups,  rings  and  fields.  Prerequisite:  MA:221  Discrete  Struc- 
tures. 4  SH. 

MA:331  Geometry.  A  concentrated  study  of  elementary  geometry.  Compares  Euclid- 
ean and  non-Euclidean  geometries.  Prerequisites:  two  mathematics  courses  beyond 
MA:  101.  4SH 
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MA:351  Numerical  Computing.  An  introduction  to  the  computational  techniques  for 
solving  mathematical  problems.  Topics  include  roots  of  non-linear  equations,  solving 
systems  of  equations,  numerical  integration  and  numerical  solutions  of  differential 
equations.  Same  as  CS:351.  Prerequisites:  MA:1 1 1,  Calculus  I.  2  SH. 

MA:352  Numerical  Analysis.  A  theoretical  study  of  the  standard  numerical  tech- 
niques for  solving  mathematical  problems.  Topics  include  roots  of  nonlinear  equa- 
tions, polynomial  interpolation,  solving  systems  of  equations,  numerical  integration 
and  numerical  solutions  of  differential  equations.  Same  as  CS:352.  Prerequisites: 
MA:1 12  Calculus  II,  MA:  121  Linear  Algebra,  MA:351  Numerical  Computing.  2  SH. 

MA:353  Differential  Equations.  Introduces  theory,  basic  solution  methods,  and  ap- 
plications of  ordinary  differential  equations.  Prerequisites:  MA:  112  Calculus  II  and 
MA:  121  Linear  Algebra  or  instructor's  permission.    4  SH. 

MA:355  Operations  Research.  Mathematical  models  and  optimization  techniques 
useful  in  decision  making.  Includes  linear  programming,  game  theory,  integer  pro- 
gramming, queuing  theory,  inventory  theory,  networks  and  reliability.  Further  topics, 
such  as  non-linear  programming  and  Markov  analysis,  as  time  permits.  Same  as  CS:355. 
Prerequisites:  MA:112  Calculus  II,  MA:121  Linear  Algebra  and  MA:141  Introduction 
to  Statistics,  or  permission  of  instructor.    4  SH. 

MA:411  Real  Analysis.  Real  numbers,  point  set  theory,  limits  and  the  theory  of  continu- 
ity, differentiation  and  integration.  Prerequisite:  MA:211  Multivariate  Calculus.  4  SH. 

MA:415  Complex  Analysis.  Calculus  using  complex  numbers.  Includes  power  series, 
analytic  functions,  poles,  residues,  contour  integrals  and  applications.  Prerequisite: 
MA:21 1  Multivariate  Calculus.  4  SH. 

MA:441  Mathematical  Statistics.  A  more  detailed  study  of  statistics.  Topics  from 
probability,  inference,  estimation  theory,  decision  theory,  hypothesis  testing,  linear 
models  and  experimental  design.  Prerequisites:  MA:112  Calculus  II,  MA:121  Linear 
Algebra  and  MA:  141  Introduction  to  Statistics.    4  SH. 

MA:500  Senior  Colloquium.  Experience  in  individual  research  and  presentation  of 
topics  in  mathematics.  The  one-hour  version  culminates  in  a  presentation  to  an  audi- 
ence of  faculty  and  students.  The  two-hour  version  also  includes  a  paper,  and  is 
commonly  taken  in  conjunction  with  Senior  Research  in  the  University  Honors  Pro- 
gram. Prerequisite:  senior  major  or  department  permission.    /  or  2  SH. 

MA:501  Topics  in  Mathematics.  Subject  depends  on  students'  and  instructor's  inter- 
ests. Possibilities  include:  number  theory,  set  theoretic  foundations  of  mathematics, 
topology,  graph  theory,  differential  geometry  and  applied  mathematics.  Prerequisite: 
instructor's  permission.  2  or  4  SH. 

MA:502  Independent  Study.  Individual  work  for  capable  students  under  faculty  su- 
pervision. Prerequisite:  department  approval  and  instructor's  consent.  Scheduled 
courses  are  approved  for  independent  study  only  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 
2  or  4  SH 

MA:503  Independent  Research.  A  research  project  leading  to  a  substantive  paper  on 
a  selected  topic  in  mathematics.  By  arrangement  with  a  department  instructor.  Prereq- 
uisite: juniors  and  seniors  with  department  permission.    2  or  4  SH. 
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MA:599  Mathematics  Internship.  Full-time  mathematics-related  employment  at  an 
industrial  firm  or  a  public  service  organization.  Prerequisite:  senior  status,  appropriate 
mathematics  background  courses  and  permission  of  the  department  internship  coor- 
dinator. S/U  grade.  2,  4  or  8  SH. 

Futures 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  also  occasionally  offers  the  following  courses  in 
fulfillment  of  the  Core  Curriculum  Futures  requirement. 

FU:434  Artificial  Life.  Science  and  mathematics  describe  natural  phenomena  so  well 
that  lines  between  real  world  events  and  the  corresponding  theoretical  world  events 
have  become  blurred.  Proponents  of  strong  artificial  intelligence  and  artificial  life 
believe  that  computers  will  eventually  serve  not  only  to  model  thinking  and  life  pro- 
cesses but  will  actually  think  and  be  alive.  These  contentions  will  be  compared  and 
contrasted  with  an  emphasis  on  the  current  status  and  future  implications  of  strong 
artificial  life.  Prerequisites:  junior  or  senior  standing  and  completion  of  the  Mathemat- 
ics/Logic, Using  Computers,  and  Science  and  Technology  Core  requirements.  2  SH. 
Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Futures. 


Physics 


The  Faculty 


Professor  Fred  Grosse  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  Lehigh  University.  His  research  interests 
include  fluid  mechanics  and  the  department's  studies  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  moon. 
He  coordinates  the  University's  3-2  engineering  programs  with  Penn  State  University. 
He  also  supervises  certification  for  high  school  physics  teachers. 

Professor  Richard  Kozlowski,  department  head,  is  a  Susquehanna  graduate  with  a 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Maine.  His  research  interests  include  liquid  crystals  and 
the  optical  and  infrared  studies  of  the  atmospheres  and  surfaces  of  the  moon,  Mer- 
cury and  asteroids.  He  advises  the  Astronomy  Club  and  the  Society  of  Physics  Stu- 
dents. 

Assistant  Professor  Linda  Dake  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  University  of  Maine.  Her  re- 
search interests  include  solid  state  physics,  surface  science,  thin  films,  and  interfacial 
analysis.  Prior  to  joining  Susquehanna's  faculty,  she  was  a  research  scientist  at  the 
National  Renewable  Energy  Laboratory,  investigating  the  interactions  between  metal 
overlayers  and  organic  thin  films. 


The  Study  of  Physics 


Physics  is  the  study  of  the  principles  of  the  physical  universe  and  the  experiments 
that  demonstrate  those  principles.  The  department  offers  courses  in  the  classical 
areas  of  mechanics,  electricity  and  magnetism,  optics  and  electronics.  Courses  are 
offered  in  quantum  areas  upon  demand. 
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Career  and  Graduate  Study  Options  and  Outcomes.  The  study  of  physics  helps 
develop  thinking  patterns  and  mathematical  skills  useful  in  many  careers.  Many  Sus- 
quehanna physics  majors  enter  careers  in  government  and  private  industry.  Employ- 
ers of  recent  alumni  include  the  FBI  Forensic  Laboratory,  NASA's  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center  and  AT&T's  Holmdel  Laboratory.  Their  jobs  include  telephone  security, 
satellite  guidance  and  operations  research.  Other  majors  attend  graduate  school.  One 
major  earned  an  M.S.  degree  from  Lehigh  in  mechanical  engineering.  Another  received 
a  Ph.D.  from  MIT-Woods  Hole  in  oceanography.  Recently,  several  physics  majors 
have  entered  high  school  teaching. 

Summer  Research.  The  department  encourages  physics  students  to  apply  for  sum- 
mer research  grants.  Recent  students  have  been  accepted  at  the  University  of  Alaska, 
Pennsylvania  State  University  and  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory.  Academic  year 
internship  and  research  opportunities  are  also  valuable,  but  more  difficult  to  arrange. 

Requirements  for  the  Major  in  Physics.  Susquehanna  offers  both  B.A.  and  B.S. 
programs  in  physics.  The  department  strongly  recommends  the  B.S.  program  for  stu- 
dents interested  in  graduate  school  or  industrial  employment.  Majors  can  pursue  an 
interdisciplinary  interest,  such  as  biophysics,  by  carefully  choosing  electives. 
The  B.A.  is  a  good  choice  for  students  preparing  to  teach  secondary  school. 

The  B.S.  degree  requires  the  following  courses  completed  with  grades  of  C-  or  better: 
semester  hours 

32  semester  hours  in  physics,  including  PY:  101-102  and  PY:30 1-302 

20  semester  hours  or  the  equivalent  in  mathematics 

(all  courses  up  to  and  including  MA:353  Differential  Equations) 

12  additional  hours  in  approved  biology,  chemistry,  environmental  sci- 

ence, geology,  mathematics  or  computer  science  courses 
The  B.A.  degree  requires  the  following  courses  completed  with  grades  of  C-  or  better: 
semester  hours 

32  semester  hours  in  physics,  including  PY:  101-102  and  PY30 1-302 

16  semester  hours  in  mathematics  courses 

12  semester  hours  from  related  departments 

Minor  in  Physics.  Students  consult  with  their  major  advisor  and  a  physics  faculty 
member  to  design  minor  programs.  The  minor  requires,  with  grades  of  C-  or  better,  18 
semester  hours  in  physics  including  PY:  101-102.  Suggested  additional  courses  for 
computer  science  majors  are  PY:20 1-202  and  PY303.  Suggestions  for  mathematics 
majors  are  PY30 1  -302  and  PY40 1 . 

Honors.  The  departmental  honors  program  recognizes  superior  work  in  the  physics 
courses.  To  enter  the  program,  majors: 

-  write  a  request  to  the  department  one  month  before  senior  registration, 

-  maintain  a  cumulative  3.0  GPA  and  a  3.25  GPA  in  physics,  and 

-  demonstrate  scholarly  work  in  the  field  by  completing  at  least  four  semester 

hours  of  PY550  Research  or  PY:500  Independent  Study. 

Teaching  Certification.  Students  interested  in  elementary  or  secondary  education  as  a 
career  must  meet  certain  state-mandated  requirements.  Additional  information  is  avail- 
able in  the  Department  of  Education  section  of  the  catalog  beginning  on  page  50. 
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Sample  Sequence  of  Courses  and  Activities  for  Physics  Majors 


Year  1 

Investigate 
minors 


Year  2 


Fall 

*Core:  MArlll  Calculus  I 
PY:201  Digital  Electronics 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Core:  Writing  Seminar 
*Core:  Using  Computers 
Core:  College  101 

MA:  121  Linear  Algebra 
PY:101  Physics  I 
CS:  1 8 1  Computer  Science 
Core:  Literature  and  Culture 


Spring 

MA:1 12  Calculus  II 
PY:202  Analog  Electronics 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Core:  History 
Core:  Fitness 


MA:21 1  Advanced  Calculus 
PY:102  Physics  II 
Core:  Career  Planning 
Core:  Values 


Year  3 

Internship, 

summer 

research 

Year  4 

Take  GRE 
Apply  to 
graduate  school 
or  start  job  search 


Core:  Society  and  Individual 
CH:101  Chemistry  I 
PY:301  Mechanics 
MA:353  Differential  Equations 
Physics  Lab 

PY:303  Solid  State  Physics 

Physics  Lab 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 


Core:  Fine  Arts 

CH:  102  Chemistry  II 

PY:302  Electric/Magnetic  Fields 

Physics  Elective 

Physics  Lab 

Physics  or  Mathematics  Elective 

Physics  Lab 

Core:  Futures 

Elective 

Elective 


*Students  who  have  mastered  these  skills  may  be  exempt. 


Courses  in  Physics 


PY:100  Astronomy  and  Classical  Physics.  Ancient  and  modern  human  efforts  to 
understand  the  universe.  Focus  on  the  birth,  evolution  and  nature  of  scientific  thought. 
Includes  classical  physics  and  Kepler's  laws  on  the  motions  of  planets.  Also  covers 
contemporary  views  of  phenomena  such  as  stars,  comets  and  planets.  4  SH.  3  lecture 
hours.  3  laboratory  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Science  and  Technology. 

PY:101  Introductory  Physics  I.  Introduces  the  macroscopic  phenomena  of  the  physi- 
cal universe.  Applies  concepts  of  force,  work,  energy  and  momentum  to  waves,  fluids 
and  thermodynamics.  Laboratory  stresses  methods  of  acquiring  data,  computer  data 
processing  and  analyzing  the  causes  of  errors.  Each  year  two  sections  of  this  course 
will  be  offered:  PY:101:T  uses  high  school  algebra  and  trigonometry  as  the  language; 
PY:  101  :C  uses  algebra,  trigonometry  and  calculus  as  the  language.  Prerequisite:  MA:  1 1 1 
recommended  but  not  required.  4  SH.  5  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory  hours.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Science  and  Technology. 

PY:102  Introductory  Physics  II.  Continuation  of  PY:101.  Introduces  and  applies  the 
concept  of  a  field  to  gravitation,  electricity,  magnetism,  circuits,  optics  and  the  atom. 
Laboratory  stresses  electronic  data  acquisition  and  independent  discovery  of  physi- 
cal principles.  Each  year  two  sections  of  this  course  will  be  offered:  PY:  102:T  uses  high 
school  algebra  and  trigonometry  as  the  language;  PY:102:C  uses  algebra,  trigonom- 
etry and  calculus  as  the  language.  Prerequisite:  PY:101  and  MA:111.  4  SH.  5  lecture 
hours.  3  laboratory  hours. 
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PY:201  Digital  Electronics  and  Microcomputers.  Basic  fundamentals  of  electronics. 
Uses  Boolean  Algebra  to  develop  the  concepts  of  logic  gates,  memory  elements, 
sequential  logic,  arithmetic  elements,  ROM  and  RAM.  Combines  elements  to  analyze 
microcomputer  design.  Same  as  CS:201.  4  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory  hours. 

PY:202  Analog  Electronics.  Introduces  analog  devices,  emphasizing  integrated-cir- 
cuit  components.  Studies  timers,  operational  amplifiers  and  transducers.  Builds  on 
digital  concepts  introduced  in  PY:201  to  develop  understanding  of  analog-to-digital 
and  digital-to-analog  conversions.  Prerequisite:  PY201.  4  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  labo- 
ratory hours. 

PY:203  Physics  of  Music.  A  study  of  the  acoustics  of  music.  We  explore  the  funda- 
mental scientific  principles  underlying  the  physical  aspects  of  music  —  what  music  is, 
how  music  is  produced,  how  we  hear  it,  and  how  it  is  transmitted  to  a  listener.  Prereq- 
uisites: Familiarity  with  basic  music  terminology,  music  performance  experience,  a 
fascination  with  music,  or  permission  from  the  instructor.  4  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3 
laboratory  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World:  Science  and  Technology. 

PY:301  Newtonian  Mechanics.  Studies  particle  and  rigid  body  motion  in  two  and 
three  dimensions.  Uses  vectors  and  differential  equations.  Introduces  Lagrangian 
and  Hamiltonian  approaches  to  mechanics.  4  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory  hours. 

PY:302  Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields.  Studies  the  concepts  of  fields.  Uses  math- 
ematics of  multivariable  functions  and  vectors.  Covers  Maxwell's  equations  and 
their  use  in  describing  electric  and  magnetic  waves.  4  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  labora- 
tory hours. 

PY:303  Solid  State  Physics.  Introduces  the  physics  of  crystalline  materials.  Dis- 
cusses lattice  dynamics,  electron  behavior  in  metals,  semiconductors,  and  dielectric 
and  magnetic  properties.  Laboratory  builds  on  concepts  introduced  in  analog  elec- 
tronics. Studies  computer-to-instrument  interfacing,  emphasizing  signal  processing, 
measurement,  and  control  of  external  processing.  Prerequisite:  PY102  and  PY202.  4 
SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory  hours. 

PY:304  Classical  and  Modern  Optics.  Geometrical  optics,  including  reflection,  refrac- 
tion, thick  and  thin  lenses,  stops,  mirrors,  aberrations  and  ray  tracing.  Covers  physical 
optics  including  interference,  diffraction,  polarization  and  optical  activity.  Discusses 
quantum  optics  as  they  apply  to  lasers,  holography  and  magneto/electro-optics.  4 
SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory  hours. 

PY:305  Topics  in  Physics.  Selected  topics  not  covered  in  other  courses.  May  include 
statistical  mechanics,  nuclear  physics,  heat  and  thermodynamics,  material  science 
and  planetary  astronomy.  4  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory  hours. 

PY:401  Electromagnetic  and  Mechanical  Waves.  Optical,  mechanical  and  electro- 
magnetic wave  phenomena  in  one,  two  and  three  dimensions.  Covers  free  space, 
fluids  and  solids.  Begins  with  Maxwell's  equations.  4  SH.  3  lecture  hours.  3  labora- 
tory hours. 

PY:402-403  Quantum  Mechanics  I-II.  First  course  covers  history  of  quantum  me- 
chanics leading  to  the  Bohr  Atom.  Second  course  focuses  on  mathematical  treatment 
of  quantum  mechanics  fundamentals.  Includes  Schrodinger  formulation,  approxima- 
tion methods,  symmetry  and  angular  momentum.  Covers  applications  to  simple  atoms 
and  molecules.  2  SH  each.  3  lecture  hours,  3  laboratory  hours  each. 

PY:500  Independent  Study.  In-depth  focus  on  a  selected  topic  of  student  interest. 
Variable  semester  hours. 
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PY:530  Physics  Internship.  Work  for  government  agency  or  industry  under  supervi- 
sion of  a  physicist  or  engineer.  Variable  semester  hours. 

PY:550  Research  Physics.  Individual  or  group  research  in  experimental  or  theoretical 
physics  under  the  direction  of  a  principal  investigator.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
advisor  and  principal  investigator.  Variable  semester  hours. 


Political  Science 


The  Faculty 


Professor  James  Blessing,  department  head,  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Albany.  He  is  the  department's  specialist  in  Western  political  thought 
and  comparative  government  and  politics,  with  a  special  interest  in  Western  Europe. 
He  also  coordinates  the  University's  self-designed  major  program. 

Assistant  Professor  Michele  DeMary  is  completing  her  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  An  expert  on  the  American  constitutional  system,  she  teaches  consti- 
tutional law,  women  and  politics,  and  American  government  and  politics.  She  is  the 
University's  prelaw  advisor  and  coordinates  the  legal  studies  program. 

Assistant  Professor  Andrea  Lopez  is  completing  her  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. She  specializes  in  international  relations  and  also  teaches  courses  in  American 
foreign  policy,  international  law  and  organization,  and  the  developing  countries.  She 
has  a  special  interest  in  Russia,  Eastern  Europe  and  ethnic  conflict. 

Assistant  Professor  David  W.  Schwieder  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He  teaches  courses  on  parties  and  elections,  political  opinion  and  behavior, 
Congress,  American  government,  and  research  methods  and  quantitative  analysis. 
His  research  focuses  on  public  opinion  and  political  behavior. 


The  Study  of  Political  Science 


Political  Science  is  the  study  of  government  and  its  actions  and  policies.  It  analyzes 
political  beliefs  and  behavior  of  individuals,  groups,  political  parties  and  other  institu- 
tions and  processes  in  the  United  States  and  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  The  department  aims  to  provide  students  both  with  the  knowledge  they 
need  to  become  responsible  citizens  and  the  substantive,  analytic  and  communication 
skills  necessary  for  post-graduate  study  or  employment. 

Career  and  Graduate  Study  Options  and  Outcomes.  Political  science  majors  succeed 
in  a  variety  of  professions.  Employers  of  graduates  have  included  the  National  Ar- 
chives, the  U.S.  Departments  of  State,  Defense  and  Justice;  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  and  congressional,  state,  and  local  offices.  Graduates  have 
become  state  legislators,  attorneys,  and  college  and  secondary  school  educators. 
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Others  are  working  in  insurance,  banking,  data  processing,  social  welfare,  political 
research  and  the  Peace  Corps. 

On  average  26  percent  of  each  class  goes  on  to  graduate  or  law  school.  Graduates 
have  pursued  graduate  study  at  universities  including  American,  North  Carolina,  Pitts- 
burgh, Rochester,  Southern  California,  Syracuse  and  Villanova.  Others  have  attended  law 
school  at,  among  others,  Boston  University,  Marquette,  North  Carolina,  Penn  State/ 
Dickinson,  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Valparaiso,  Western  New  England  and  Widener. 

Internships.  The  department  strongly  recommends  experiential  learning.  Opportuni- 
ties include,  among  others,  internships  through  the  Washington  Semester  Program  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Drew  University  United  Nations  Semester.  The  University 
also  participates  in  other  off-campus  study-internship  programs,  such  as  the  the  Wash- 
ington Center  and  Lutheran  College  programs  in  Washington,  D.C.  Further  informa- 
tion on  other  internships  is  available  beginning  on  page  18. 

Off-Campus  Study.  American  University's  Washington  Semester  program  will  benefit 
students  interested  in  American  government,  international  politics  or  criminal  justice, 
as  well  as  many  other  areas  of  interest.  Those  with  international  interests  may  also 
enroll  in  the  Drew  University  United  Nations  semester.  Those  interested  in  interna- 
tional or  comparative  government  should  also  consider  a  semester  or  year  in  a  foreign 
country.  Further  information  on  off-campus  study  is  available  beginning  on  page  18. 

Requirements  for  the  Major  in  Political  Science.  The  department  offers  courses  in 
five  subfields:  American  Government  and  Politics,  Public  Law,  Comparative  Politics, 
International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy,  and  Political  Thought.  Majors  take  44  semes- 
ter hours  in  political  science  and  data  analysis,  including  at  least  14  hours  at  the  300 
level  or  above,  all  with  grades  of  C-  or  better  and  at  least  a  2.00  political  science  GPA. 

semester  hours: 

4  PO:  1 1 1  Perspectives  on  American  Government 

4  PO:121  Perspectives  on  Comparative  Government  and  Politics 

4  PO:131  Perspectives  on  World  Affairs 

4  Four  semester  hours  from  Political  Thought  courses 

8  Eight  hours  in  one  of  the  five  department  subfields 

14  Fourteen  hours  of  electives  selected  with  faculty  advisor  guidance  (may 

include  two  hours  of  internship  credit) 
2  PO:501  Senior  Seminar 

4  IN:220  Data  Analysis  in  the  Social  Sciences 

The  department  also  recommends  additional  courses  in  other  areas,  depending  upon 
career  goals.  Frequent  choices  include  business,  communications,  computer  science, 
economics,  geological  and  environmental  science,  foreign  language,  history  and  soci- 
ology. 

Sample  Sequence  of  Courses  and  Activities  for  Political  Science  Majors 

Fall  Spring 
Year  1                           PO:l  1 1  American  Government        PO:121  Comp.  Government 

Investigate  *Core:  Foreign  Language  *Core:  Foreign  Language 

minors  and  Core:  Writing  Seminar  Core:  History 

off-campus  *Core:  Using  Computers  *Core:  Math/Logic 

options  Core:  College  101 

Elective 
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Year  2 

Decide  about 
off-campus  study 
Discuss  future 
with  advisor 


P0:131  World  Affairs 

Minor 

Core:  Literature  and  Culture 

Core:  Science/Technology 

Core:  Career  Planning 


Year  3 

Apply  for  honors 

Investigate  law 

or  graduate  school 

Study  off-campus 

Take  LSAT,  GRE  in  summer 


PO  Political  Thought 
PO  Subfield 
Minor 


IN:220  Data  Analysis 

PO  Elective 

Minor 

Elective 

Core:  Fitness 

PO  Elective 
PO  Subfield 

Minor 
Core:  Fine  Arts 


Year  4 

Apply  to 
graduate  or 
law  school 
first  semester 


PO:505  Internship  PO  Elective 

PO:411  Constitutional  Law  PO:501  Senior  Seminar 

Core:  Values  Elective(s) 

Minor  Minor 

Core:  Futures 

^Students  who  have  mastered  these  skills  may  be  exempt. 


Secondary  Teaching  Certification.  Majors  interested  in  social  studies  or  citizenship 
education  teaching  certification  take  40  hours  in  political  science,  including  the  re- 
quired courses  and  data  analysis.  Instead  of  eight  hours  in  one  subfield,  they  take  one 
additional  four-hour  course  in  each  of  three  subfields:  American  Government  and 
Politics;  Comparative  Government  and  Politics;  and  International  Politics.  There  are 
also  additional  Department  of  Education  requirements.  Student  teaching  serves  as  an 
internship.  See  pages  50-54  for  more  information. 

Minor  in  Political  Science.  A  political  science  minor  complements  many  other  majors. 
The  minor  requires  24  semester  hours  with  grades  of  C-  or  better  and  at  least  a  2.00 
GPA  in  the  minor.  Required  courses  include  PO:l  1 1,  PO:121,  PO:131  and  four  hours  in 
Political  Thought.  Minors  take  eight  additional  hours  from  a  subfield  selected  with 
departmental  advisor  guidance.  At  least  four  hours  of  the  24  must  be  at  the  300  level  or 
above. 

Interdisciplinary  options.  Political  science  majors  can  easily  complete  a  minor  in  many 
other  departments.  A  minor  or  competency  in  a  second  language,  computer  science,  or 
business  often  provides  an  edge  in  career  planning.  An  interdisciplinary  minor  in 
legal  studies,  described  on  page  201,  and  an  interdisciplinary  minor  in  international 
studies,  described  on  page  198,  are  other  options. 

Honors.  The  departmental  honors  program  encourages  and  commends  outstanding 
academic  work  in  political  science.  To  graduate  with  departmental  honors,  political 
science  majors  must: 

-  have  and  maintain  a  minimum  GPA  of  3.4  in  the  department  and  3.00  overall, 

-  request  admission  to  the  program  at  the  beginning  of  their  senior  seminar,  and 

-  complete,  and  publicly  present  and  defend  an  honors-quality  project. 

Pi  Sigma  Alpha.  Students  who  satisfy  membership  requirements  may  be  invited  to 
join  the  campus  chapter  of  this  national  honor  society  in  political  science. 
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Political  Science  and  Related  Courses 


AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 

PO:lll  Perspectives  on  American  Government  and  Politics.  An  introductory  sur- 
vey covering  the  major  national,  governmental,  and  political  institutions  and  pro- 
cesses in  the  United  States.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Society  and  the 
Individual. 

PO:211  Women  and  U.S.  Politics.  An  introductory  examination  of  the  role  of  women 
in  th  U.S.  political  system.  The  course  includes  a  theoretical  and  historical  view  of  the 
development  of  women's  political  activity  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a  contempo- 
rary look  at  women  as  activists,  voters,  and  candidates.  Current  issues  are  incorpo- 
rated as  appropriate.  4  SH. 

PO:213  State  Governments  and  Politics.  Comparative  study  and  analysis  of  the  struc- 
tures, organizations,  operations,  problems  and  politics  in  the  50  states.  Emphasizes 
Pennsylvania.  Includes  intergovernmental  relations;  political  cultures;  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  environments;  and  public  policies.  Prerequisite:  PO:  111.2  SH. 

PO:214  Local  Governments  and  Politics.  Study  and  analysis  of  the  structures,  opera- 
tions, people,  problems,  politics  and  policies  in  American  local  government.  Includes 
legal  entities  from  townships,  special  districts  and  counties  to  municipalities  and 
metropolitan  areas.  Covers  political,  economic  and  social  environments,  participation 
and  public  policy.  Prerequisite:  PO:  111.2  SH. 

PO:310  Political  Opinion  and  Behavior.  Political  attitudes,  opinions  and  participa- 
tion as  they  affect  U.S.  politics  and  public  policy.  Emphasizes  mass  and  elite  behav- 
iors. Includes  the  socio-psychological  bases  of  politics,  socialization  and  voting  be- 
havior. Same  as  SO:310.  Prerequisite:  PO: 111  or  instructors  permission.  4  SH. 

PO:311  Public  Administration.  An  introductory  examination  of  qualities  differentiat- 
ing public  and  private  sector  administration.  Emphasizes  administrative  politics,  regu- 
lation, process  and  law  in  the  American  system.  Prerequisite:  PO:  1 1 1  or  instructor's 
permission.  4  SH. 

PO:312  Political  Parties  and  Politics.  The  development,  organization,  functions  and 
activities  of  major  and  minor  U.S.  political  parties.  Considers  campaigning,  elections, 
and  voting  behavior  and  their  role  in  the  American  political  system.  Prerequisite: 
PO:  1 1 1  or  instructor  s  permission.  4  SH. 

PO:315  The  Presidency,  Congress  and  Bureaucracy.  Examines  the  institutions,  in- 
teractions and  influences  on  the  presidency,  Congress  and  bureaucracy.  Special  at- 
tention to  the  impact  of  the  separation  of  powers  and  democratic  theory  on  issues  of 
public  influence  on  policy-making.  Prerequisite:  PO:l  1 1  or  instructors  permission.  4  SH. 

PO:411  and  PO:412  (See  descriptions  under  Public  Law  subfield.) 

PUBLIC  LAW 

PO:215  Law,  Politics  and  Society.  The  nature  of  law  and  its  functions  and  limits  as  the 
chief  means  of  political  and  social  control.  Covers  legal  system  operation  and  the 
interaction  of  law  with  historical,  social,  economic  and  political  forces.  4  SH. 
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PO:411  Constitutional  Law:  The  Government  System.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
an  analysis  of  its  major  decisions.  Focus  on  topics  such  as  judicial  review,  federalism, 
separation  of  powers,  interstate  commerce,  state  police  powers  and  substantive  due 
process.  Emphasizes  the  Court  s  political  role  and  judicial  decision  making.  Juniors 
and  seniors  only.  Prerequisite:  PO:  1 1 1  or  instructor  s  permission.  4  SH. 

PO:412  Constitutional  Law:  Civil  Rights  and  Liberties.  Significant  Supreme  Court 
decisions  dealing  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  protection  of  the  democratic  process. 
Includes  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  church-state  relations,  apportionment,  racial 
and  gender  discrimination,  and  criminal  procedure.  Juniors  and  seniors  only.  Prerequi- 
site: PO:l  1 1  or  instructors  permission.  4  SH. 

PO:415  Development  of  American  Legal  Culture.  Examines  legal  system  develop- 
ment from  America  s  English  roots  to  the  present.  Interdisciplinary  seminar  featuring 
readings,  discussion  and  research.  Focuses  on  interrelationships  between  the  law 
and  social,  political,  historical  and  economic  values.  Juniors  and  seniors  only.  Same  as 
SS:401.  Prerequisites:  AC:210  or  PO:215  or  instructor's  permission.  4  SH. 

COMPARATIVE  POLITICS 

PO:121  Perspectives  on  Comparative  Government  and  Politics.  Introduces  the  political 
systems,  ideologies  and  socio-economic  policies  and  issues  in  various  countries  and 
regions  of  the  world.   4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Society  and  the  Individual. 

PO:222  Politics  of  Developing  Nations.  A  comparative  survey  of  the  political  and 
economic  issues  facing  the  developing  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  transitional  states  in  Eastern  Europe.  Emphasizes  problems  of 
political  and  economic  development,  nation  building  and  the  transtition  to  democ- 
racy. Considers  the  role  of  elites,  parties,  corruption,  the  military,  integration  and 
competing  ideologies.  4  SH. 

PO:224  Government  and  Politics  of  Europe.  Comparative  study  of  contemporary 
government,  politics,  problems  and  policies  in  Europe.    4  SH. 

PO:225  Government  and  Politics  of  Africa.  An  examination  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  state,  civil  society  and  democracy  in  post-colonial  Africa.  Case  studies  from 
north,  south,  east,  west  and  central  Africa  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  wide-ranging 
political  challenges  facing  African  nation-states.  4  SH. 

PO:321  European  Union.  Examines  the  post- World  War  II  development,  institutional 
structure,  and  policies  of  the  European  Union  and  its  predecessors  in  the  movement 
toward  European  integration.  The  course  culminates  with  student  participation  in  a  multi- 
day  mock  European  Parliament  with  students  from  other  colleges.  2  SH. 

INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY 

PO:131  Perspectives  on  World  Affairs.  Examines  the  structures  and  processes  of  a 
changing  international  environment.  Historical  and  contemporary  case  studies  exam- 
ine political,  military,  economic  and  social  relations  between  states  and  nations.  Typi- 
cal cases  may  include  Pearl  Harbor,  the  European  Union,  Nationalism  in  Africa,  the 
Persian  Gulf  War,  U.S. -Japan  relations,  and  Greenpeace  and  environmental  activism.  4 
SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Society  and  the  Individual. 
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PO:331  American  Foreign  Policy.  Studies  the  formation  and  implementation  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  Focuses  on  both  the  role  of  the  U.S.  in  the  post- WW  II  era  and  current 
foreign  and  security  policy  issues.  4  SH. 

PO:333  Development,  Globalization  and  Society.  A  study  of  the  relationship  between 
economic  development  paradigms,  institutions  and  groups  in  society.  It  focuses  on 
the  international  economic  relationships,  world  order  and  the  resultant  social  and 
political  conflict.  More  specifically,  this  course  examines  how  global  economic  devel- 
opment policy  since  the  1960s  has  influenced  relations  between  states,  major  institu- 
tions, organizations  and  social  groupings  in  both  the  developed  and  the  developing 
world.  Same  as  SO:333.  4  SH. 

PO:334  International  Law  and  Organization.  A  study  of  the  ways  of  managing  the 
issues  that  arise  from  increasing  interdependence  among  nation-states.  It  explores  the 
consequences  of  the  growth  of  international  organizations  and  the  proliferation  of 
treaties  in  areas  of  security;  economics;  the  environment;  and  political,  social,  and 
human  rights.  Primary  attention  is  devoted  to  international  governmental  organiza- 
tions, especially  the  United  Nations  and  the  World  Court,  but  international  non-gov- 
ernmental organizations  (e.g.  Amnesty  International  and  Greenpeace)  are  also  consid- 
ered. There  are  no  prerequisites;  however,  PO:131  is  recommended.  4  SH. 

PO:336  World  Order  Models.  Comparisons  of  future  models  of  world  order  and  the 
possibility  of  conflict  and  cooperation.  Examines  the  policy  implications  of  factors 
such  as  new  conceptualizations  of  security,  democratization,  globalization  of  markets, 
population  and  resource  management.  2  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Futures. 

PO:432  International  Politics  and  World  Order.  Major  concepts  in  world  politics. 
Includes  the  nation-state  system,  sovereignty,  power,  security,  interdependence,  the 
rise  of  new  actors,  including  multinational  corporations,  and  the  international  politi- 
cal economy.  Focus  on  the  competitive  struggle  for  power  and  security  in  historical 
perspective.  Emphasizes  concepts  in  management  of  power,  including  balance  of 
power,  collective  security,  arms  control  and  disarmament,  world  government,  interna- 
tional law,  and  diplomacy.  Prerequisite:  PO:l31  or  instructors  permission.  4  SH. 

POLITICAL  THOUGHT 

PO:244  Political  Values.  An  introduction  to  arguments  about  fundamental  value 
conflicts,  such  as  freedom  vs.  authority,  equality  vs.  inequality,  and  conflict  vs.  coop- 
eration. Draws  on  selected  major  thinkers  and  issues  in  political  thought  from  Plato  to 
the  present.  2  SH. 

PO:245  American  Political  Ideas.  An  introduction  to  selected  major  ideas,  issues  and 
perspectives  in  American  political  thought  and  practice.  2  SH. 

PO:341  American  Political  Thought.  Examines  writings  of  representative  political 
thinkers  and  movements  from  colonial  through  contemporary  America.  Stresses  de- 
bates over  relevant  issues,  such  as  religious  freedom,  the  constitutional  system,  civil 
rights  for  minorities  and  women,  and  the  role  of  government  in  the  economy.  4  SH. 

PO:344  Contemporary  Political  Ideologies.  Covers  the  major  political  ideologies  of 
the  20th  century.  Focuses  on  Communism,  Fascism,  and  Democratic  Liberalism  and 
Conservatism,  with  attention  to  other  selected  ideologies,  including  environmental- 
ism,  feminism  and  liberation  ideologies.  4  SH. 
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PO:443  Western  Political  Philosophy.  Studies  the  ideas  of  the  major  political  phi- 
losophers of  the  Western  political  tradition.  Includes  Plato,  Aristotle,  Machiavelli, 
Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Mill,  Hegel,  Marx  and  some  more  contemporary  political 
philosophers.  Juniors  and  seniors  only  or  by  instructor's  permission.  4  SH. 

SEMINARS,  INDEPENDENT  STUDIES,  AND  INTERNSHIPS 

PO:202  Topics  in  Government  and  Politics.  Examines  selected  topics  or  problems  in 
American  government  or  comparative  international  politics  or  political  thought.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit.  2  or  4  SH. 

PO:500  Seminar.  Detailed  research  and  in-depth  discussion  on  a  selected  topic.  Juniors 
and  seniors  only  by  instructor  s  permission.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  2  or  4  SH. 

PO:501  Senior  Seminar.  A  capstone  course  for  political  science  majors.  Students 
research,  write  and  present  a  senior  essay  on  an  approved  topic  and  participate  ac- 
tively in  discussions.  Required  for  all  senior  majors.  Prerequisite:  senior  status.  2  SH. 

PO:502  Directed  Reading.  Readings,  essays  and  tutorials  on  a  selected  political 
science  topic.  By  permission  and  arrangement  with  a  department  instructor.  Junior 
and  senior  majors  only.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  2  or  4  SH. 

PO:503  Independent  Research.  A  major  research  project  on  a  selected  political  sci- 
ence topic.  By  permission  and  arrangement  with  a  department  instructor.  Junior  and 
senior  majors  only.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  2  or  4  SH 

PO:505  Internship  in  Government  and  Politics.  Practical  experience  in  a  supervised 
work  program.  May  be  for  a  local,  state,  or  federal  government  agency,  legislative  body, 
political  party,  legal  office  or  other  organization  with  substantial  government-related 
responsibilities.  Only  two  internship  credits  may  apply  to  the  major  requirements.  Junior 
and  senior  majors  only  with  the  prior  permission  of  the  department.  2,  4,  or  8  SH. 

Social  Science 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  regularly  offers  the  following  social  science  courses 
for  students  in  all  social  science  majors  and  other  interested  students. 

IN:220  Data  Analysis  in  the  Social  Sciences.  Introduces  the  common  research  meth- 
odologies used  in  the  social  sciences,  and  the  interpretation  and  understanding  of  the 
data  developed  from  those  methodologies.  Topics  include  data  organization,  quanti- 
fication, and  analysis  using  SPSS  (Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences)  com- 
puter programs.  Not  for  Core  credit.  4  SH 

SS:401  Development  of  American  Legal  Culture.  Examines  legal  system  develop- 
ment from  America's  English  roots  to  the  present.  Interdisciplinary  seminar  featuring 
readings,  discussion  and  research.  Focuses  on  the  interrelationships  between  the 
law  and  social,  political,  historical  and  economic  values.  Juniors  and  seniors  only. 
Same  as  PO:415.  Prerequisites:  AC:210  or  PO:215  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  4 
SH. 
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Psychology 

The  Faculty 


Professor  James  R.  Misanin  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Rutgers  University.  He  teaches 
courses  in  learning  and  motivation,  statistics  and  experimental  design.  His  research 
focuses  on  learning  and  memory.  He  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  statistics  for  psychol- 
ogy students. 

Associate  Professor  Ira  K.  Blake  received  her  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  University.  She 
teaches  developmental  psychology,  cross-cultural  psychology,  and  cognitive  psy- 
chology Her  research  examines  the  role  of  culture  and  class  in  the  language  develop- 
ment and  learning  of  preschool  children. 

Associate  Professor  Mary  Lou  Klotz,  department  head,  received  her  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  She  teaches  social  psychology,  personal- 
ity, and  gender  stereotypes.  Her  current  research  addresses  interpersonal  communi- 
cation, particularly  complaining,  and  social  cognition. 

Associate  Professor  Barbara  A.  Lewis  received  her  Ph.D.  from  Purdue  University. 
She  teaches  educational  and  developmental  psychology  and  a  course  on  exceptional 
children  and  youth.  Her  research  focuses  on  the  effectiveness  of  cross-age  tutoring 
programs  on  learning  styles,  and  on  self-concept  development  in  school-age  children 
and  college  students. 

Associate  Professor  Thomas  A.  Martin  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  A  licensed  clinical  psychologist,  he  supervises  practicum  courses.  He  also 
teaches  abnormal  psychology,  psychological  testing,  and  counseling.  His  research 
focuses  on  development  of  psychological  tests. 

Associate  Professor  G.  Edward  Schweikert  earned  his  Ph.D.  from  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity. He  specializes  in  biopsychology  and  the  effects  of  drugs  on  behavior.  He  also 
teaches  courses  on  research  methods,  and  sensation  and  perception.  His  research 
focuses  on  the  effects  of  caffeine  on  development  and  behavior. 


The  Study  of  Psychology 


Psychology  is  the  scientific  study  of  behavior  and  mental  processes.  Susquehanna 
offers  courses  in  a  variety  of  specialized  areas.  These  include  clinical,  cognitive,  educa- 
tional, experimental  and  social  psychology.  Additional  areas  are  biopsychology,  child 
development,  counseling  and  psychopharmacology  —  the  effect  of  drugs  on  behavior. 

Career  and  Graduate  Study  Options  and  Outcomes.  Psychology  majors  have  pur- 
sued graduate  study  in  many  areas  of  psychology,  including  school,  experimental, 
and  developmental  psychology,  counseling,  and  occupational  and  art  therapy.  Others 
have  chosen  further  study  in  social  work,  law,  medicine  and  business.  They  have 
attended  schools  such  as  Arizona  State,  Boston,  Columbia,  Kent  State,  Rutgers,  and 
Wake  Forest  universities  and  the  universities  of  Colorado,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Miami, 
Michigan  and  Pennsylvania. 

Graduates  include  industrial  and  clinical  psychologists,  professors  at  graduate  and  un- 
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dergraduate  institutions  and  a  neuroscience  researcher  for  DuPont.  They  also  include  person- 
nel and  public  relations  directors,  a  marketing  manager  for  Johnson  and  Johnson,  counselors 
for  troubled  adolescents,  clergy  and  an  assistant  examiner  for  Educational  Testing  Service. 

Research.  Research  experience  is  essential  for  students  preparing  for  professional 
and/or  graduate  training.  At  Susquehanna,  psychology  majors  and  faculty  jointly 
conduct  original  research.  Recent  projects  have  focused  on  areas  such  as  develop- 
mental psychobiology,  language  development,  learning,  psychological  testing  and 
social  psychology.  Students  have  presented  papers  describing  their  work  at  national 
and  regional  professional  meetings  and  undergraduate  conferences.  Majors  also  have 
co-written  articles  in  leading  professional  journals. 

Field  Work.  Practical  experience  in  human  service  agencies  is  available  to  qualified 
students.  A  wide  variety  of  practicum  placements  is  available.  Sites  include  agencies 
serving  persons  who  are  developmentally  disabled,  mental  health  programs,  child 
care  programs,  adoption  agencies,  geriatric  centers  and  school  guidance  offices.  Stu- 
dents can  also  gain  experience  at  programs  for  abused  women  and  children,  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  programs,  personnel  departments,  and  probation  offices. 

Requirements  for  the  Major  in  Psychology.  Majors  complete  40  semester  hours  in  psy- 
chology with  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  each  course  and  at  least  a  2.00  psychology  GPA. 
Students  successfully  complete  the  following  required  courses  from  each  of  five  content 
areas: 

semester  hours 

12     Psychology'  Core  (all  are  required) 
PS:  101  Principles  of  Psychology 
PS:223  Research  Methods  in  Psychology 
PS:421  Directed  Research 

4      Developmental  Psychology  (choose  one  of  the  following) 

PS:238  Developmental  Psychology:  Conception  Through  Childhood 
PS:239  Developmental  Psychology:  Adolescence 
PS:240  Developmental  Psychology:  Adulthood 

4      Interpersonal  and  Intrapersonal  Psychology  (choose  one  of  the  following) 
PS:230  Social  Psychology 
PS:241  Abnormal  Psychology 
PS:245  Personality 

4      Diversity  in  Psychology  (choose  one  of  the  following) 
PS:334  Gender  Stereotypes 

PS:337  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  and  Youth 
PS:350  Cross-Cultural  Psychology 

8       Fundamental  Paradigms  in  Psychology  (choose  two  of  the  following) 
PS:340  Cognitive  Psychology 
PS:342  Biopsychology 
PS:343  Learning  and  Motivation 

8       Psychology  Electives 

Eight  hours  of  electives  selected  with  faculty  advisor  guidance 
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Majors  must  also  take  a  comprehensive  psychology  examination  during  the  jun- 
ior or  senior  year.  Questions  will  cover  the  five  content  areas.  Students  have  up  to  four 
opportunities  to  take  the  comprehensive  examination;  only  the  highest  score  is  re- 
corded on  the  transcript.  Performance  on  the  comprehensive  examination  is  reported 
on  the  transcript  as  high  pass,  pass  or  fail. 

The  department  also  recommends  additional  courses  in  other  areas,  depending 
on  specific  career  goals.  Frequent  choices  are  science  (especially  biology),  sociology 
and  anthropology,  philosophy,  business  or  communications. 

Secondary  Teaching  Certification.  Psychology  majors  preparing  for  certification  may 
substitute  student  teaching  for  the  two  psychology  electives.  They  also  must  meet 
additional  Department  of  Education  requirements  described  on  pages  50-54. 

Elementary  Education  majors  who  choose  an  emphasis  in  Psychology  take  24  semes- 
ter hours  in  psychology  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each  course.  PS:  101  Principles  of 
Psychology,  PS:238  Developmental  Psychology:  Conception  through  Childhood,  and 
PS:250  Educational  Psychology  are  required.  The  remaining  12  hours  may  be  filled  by 
any  three  courses  for  which  the  prerequisites  are  met. 

Sample  Sequence  of  Courses  and  Activities  for  Psychology  Majors 


Fall 

Yearl 

PS:  101  Principles  of  Psychology 

*Core:  Foreign  Language 

Investigate 

*Core:  Using  Computers 

minor 

Core:  History 

programs 

Core:  College  101 

Spring 

Inter/Intrapersonal  Psychology 
course  (PS:230,  241,  or  245) 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Core:  Writing  Seminar 
PS:  123  Statistics 
Core:  Fitness 


Year  2 


PS:223  Research  Methods 
Developmental  Psychology 

course  (PS:238,  239,  or  240) 
Core:  Literature  and  Culture 
Elective  or  minor 


Psychology  elective 
Core:  Science/Technology 
Core:  Career  Planning 
Electives  or  minor 


Year  3 

Investigate 
graduate  schools 
and  practica 


Fundamental  Paradigms  course 

(PS:340,  342,  or  343) 
Core:  Fine  Arts 
Psychology  elective 
Elective  or  minor 


Fundamental  Paradigm  course 
(PS:340,  342,  or  343) 

PS:42 1  Directed  Research  or 
PS:527  Practicum 

Core:  Values 

Elective  or  minor 


Pass  comprehensive  exam 


Year  4 

Take  GRE 

Apply  to 

graduate  schools 
in  early  fall 
Look  for  jobs 
in  early  spring 


PS:421  Directed  Research 

or  PS:526  Independent  Research 

or  PS:527  Practicum 

Core:  Futures 

Diversity  in  Psychology  course 

(PS:334,337,or350) 
Electives  or  minor 


PS:421,526or527 

Electives 

Minor 


^Students  who  have  mastered  these  skills  may  be  exempt. 
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Minor  in  Psychology.  The  minor  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  major  areas  in 
the  field,  while  offering  flexible  options  based  on  students'  career  goals.  Students 
consult  with  a  psychology  department  advisor  to  select  minor  courses.  The  minor 
requires  24  semester  hours  in  psychology  with  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  each  course 
and  a  minimum  2.00  overall  average.  Required  courses  include  PS:  101  Principles  of 
Psychology,  three  courses  at  the  200  level  (only  one  of  which  may  be  from  the  Devel- 
opmental Psychology  sequence),  and  two  courses  numbered  300  or  above. 

Students  may  take  the  following  courses  as  electives  but  may  not  apply  them  to 
the  minor:  PS:  123  Elementary  Statistics;  PS:  151  Drugs,  Society  and  Behavior;  PS:42 1,422 
Directed  Research;  PS:525,526  Independent  Research;  and  PS:527,528  Practicum. 

Honors  in  Psychology.  The  departmental  honors  program  encourages  and  recognizes  out- 
standing performance  in  psychology.  To  graduate  with  honors  in  psychology,  students  must: 

-  complete  all  the  requirements  for  the  major, 

-  have  an  overall  cumulative  GPA  of  3.25  and  a  psychology  GPA  of  3.50, 

-  score  at  least  80  percent  on  the  comprehensive  examination, 

-  complete  PS:525  Independent  Research  for  two  or  more  credits,  and 

-  present  their  independent  research  in  an  approved  public  forum. 

Psi  Chi.  Students  who  meet  requisite  national  standards  are  eligible  to  join  the  na- 
tional psychology  honor  society. 

Interdisciplinary  options.  Psychology  and  sociology  majors  may  choose  the  minor  in 
Human  Resource  Management.  This  minor  requires:  AC:200  Financial  Accounting,  EC:  105 
Elements  of  Economics  or  EC:202  Principles  of  Microeconomics,  MG:360  Management 
and  Organizational  Behavior,  MG:361  Human  Resource  Management,  MG:461  Projects  in 
Human  Resource  Management  and  MG:462  Human  Resource  Planning.  An  additional 
four  semester  hours  of  electives  are  chosen  from  MG:365  Advanced  Organizational  Be- 
havior, MG:467  Seminar  in  Human  Resource  Management  and  EC:325  Labor  Economics. 


Courses  in  Psychology 


PS:  101  Principles  of  Psychology.  Introduces  principles  and  theories  of  behavior. 
Topics  include  biopsychology,  sensation  and  perception,  learning  and  memory,  and 
physical  and  behavioral  development.  Also  covers  personality  theory  and  assess- 
ment, social  and  cultural  influences  on  behavior,  and  behavior  pathology  and  treat- 
ment. 4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Society  and  the  Individual. 

PS:  123  Elementary  Statistics.  Methods  in  collecting,  organizing,  summarizing,  analyz- 
ing and  interpreting  numerical  data.  Topics  include  organizing  data  in  table  and  graph 
formats;  measures  of  central  tendency,  dispersion,  relative  standing,  and  correlation; 
probability;  and  hypothesis  testing.  Students  may  earn  credit  for  only  one  of  the  intro- 
ductory statistics  courses  offered  by  the  departments  of  Management,  Psychology  and 
Mathematical  Sciences.  4  SH.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  Mathematics  and  Logic. 

PS:  151  Drugs,  Society  and  Behavior.  Examines  the  physiological  and  psychological 
effects  of  a  wide  variety  of  legal  and  illegal  drugs  as  well  as  patterns  of  drug  use. 
Includes  behavioral,  pharmacological  and  neurological  points  of  view.  Stresses  fac- 
tual and  unbiased  information  which  is  presented  in  a  non-judgmental  fashion.  4  SH. 
Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Society  and  the  Individual. 

PS:223  Research  Methods  in  Psychology.  Basic  research  methods.  Covers  naturalis- 
tic observation,  surveys,  and  experimental  and  quasi-experimental  designs.  Lecture 
and  lab.  Prerequisite:  PS:  101  and  PS:  123.  4  SH. 
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PS:224  Sensation  and  Perception.  An  overview  of  the  relationship  between  sensory 
input  and  perceptual  experience  in  humans.  Covers  visual  and  auditory  systems,  as 
well  as  those  of  smell,  taste  and  touch.  Includes  the  effects  of  abnormal  perception  on 
behavior.  Lecture  and  lab.  Prerequisite:  PS:  101.  4  SH. 

PS:230  Social  Psychology'.  The  study  of  how  individuals  are  influenced  by  social  interactions. 
Examines  social  phenomena  such  as  attitude  change,  conformity,  impression  formation,  stereo- 
typing, aggression  and  helping.  Includes  research  methods  and  results,  explanatory  theories 
and  application  to  practical  problems.  Same  as  SO:230.  Prerequisite:  PS:  101.  4  SH. 

PS:238  Developmental  Psychology:  Conception  Through  Childhood.  Human  devel- 
opment during  infancy  and  childhood.  Emphasizes  development  and  behavioral 
changes  in  the  biological,  cognitive  and  social  cognitive  domains.  Includes  physical, 
cognitive,  emotional,  language,  moral,  social  and  self-concept  development.  Examines 
culture  as  a  context  for  development  and  behavior.  Prerequisite:  PS:  101.  4  SH 

PS:239  Developmental  Psychology:  Adolescence.  Human  development  through  ado- 
lescence. Emphasizes  development  and  behavioral  changes  in  the  biological,  cogni- 
tive and  social  cognitive  domains.  Includes  pubertal,  intellectual,  emotional,  commu- 
nicative, moral,  social  and  identity  development.  Examines  culture  as  a  context  for 
development  and  behavior.  Prerequisite:  PS:  101.  4  SH 

PS:240  Developmental  Psychology:  Adulthood.  Human  development  from  the  adult 
years  through  death.  Emphasizes  development  and  behavioral  changes  in  the  biologi- 
cal, cognitive  and  social  cognitive  domains.  Includes  physical  and  hormonal  changes, 
intelligence,  emotions,  communication,  career  and  retirement  issues,  family  changes, 
relationships  and  marriage,  and  death  and  dying.  Examines  culture  as  a  context  for 
development  and  behavior.  Prerequisite:  PS:  101.  4  SH 

PS:241  Abnormal  Psychology'.  Examines  the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  mental  disor- 
ders. Also  includes  historical  perspectives,  the  diagnostic  process,  assessment  procedures, 
legal  and  ethical  issues,  and  research  methodology.  Prerequisite:  PS:  101.  4  SH. 

PS:245  Personality.  Covers  major  theoretical  perspectives  on  personality  structure 
and  development,  with  an  emphasis  on  supporting  research  and  practical  applica- 
tions. Prerequisite:  PS:  101.  4  SH. 

PS:250  Educational  Psychology;  An  overview  of  psychological  and  educational  principles  as 
they  apply  to  the  classroom.  Topics  include  instructional  planning,  developmental  characteris- 
tics of  students,  and  learning  theories.  Also  covers  evaluation,  discipline  and  classroom  man- 
agement. Requires  25  hours  of  field  experience.  Same  as  ED:250.  4  SH. 

PS:322  Psychological  Testing.  Introduces  the  development,  characteristics  and  use 
of  psychological  tests.  Covers  methods  of  constructing,  administering  and  evaluat- 
ing tests.  Reviews  tests  of  abilities,  personality,  interest  and  attitudes.  Also  explores 
technical  problems  and  ethical  issues  common  in  psychological  testing.  Prerequisites: 
PS:  101  and  PS:  123.  4. SH. 

PS:323  Experimental  Design  and  Analysis.  Continues  and  expands  topics  intro- 
duced in  PS:  123  Statistics.  Emphasizes  the  design  and  analysis  of  multifactor  experi- 
ments. Examines  designs,  including  completely  randomized,  randomized  block  and 
split-plot  factorial  designs.  Also  covers  Latin  and  Greco-Latin  square  designs  and 
covariance  designs.  Prerequisites:  PS:  101  and  PS:  123.  4  SH. 
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PS:334  Gender  Stereotypes.  Covers  current  theory  and  research  in  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  gender-related  stereotypes.  Also  explores  various  perspectives 
on  the  consequences  for  both  sexes  of  gender  stereotyping  in  real-world  settings. 
Prerequisite:  PS:  101.  Same  as  WS:334.  4  SH. 

PS:337  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  and  Youth.  An  overview  of  the  character- 
istics and  instruction  of  children  exhibiting  developmental  disabilities,  physical  chal- 
lenges, learning  disabilities,  social  and  emotional  disorders,  sensory  impairments,  and 
giftedness.  Also  considers  the  history  of  special  education  and  significant  legislation 
in  the  field.  Prerequisite:  PS:  101.  4  SH. 

PS:340  Cognitive  Psychology.  Introduces  historical  perspectives  and  current  theo- 
ries of  human  information  processing.  Topics  include  attention,  memory,  language 
use  and  problem  solving.  Emphasizes  the  role  of  research  in  increasing  knowledge. 
Prerequisite:  PS:  10 \.  4  SH. 

PS:342  Biopsychology.  Explores  neurophysiological  influences  on  behavior.  Topics 
include  regulation  of  food  and  water  intake,  sleep,  emotion  and  stress,  reinforcement 
and  addiction,  biofeedback,  aggression,  and  the  neuropsychology  of  mental  disor- 
ders. Prerequisite:  PS:  101.  4  SH. 

PS:343  Learning  and  Motivation.  Examines  principles  and  theories  of  learning  and 
motivation.  Includes  the  roles  of  contiguity  and  contingency  in  classical  condition- 
ing, reinforcement  and  drive  theories,  cognitive  and  behavioral  models  of  classical 
conditioning  and  instrumental  learning,  verbal  learning,  and  factors  influencing  learn- 
ing and  memory.  Prerequisite:  PS:  101.  4  SH. 

PS:350  Cross-Cultural  Psychology.  A  critical  examination  of  the  role  of  culture  in 
human  development  and  behavior.  Focuses  on  three  American  racial/ethnic  minorities 
as  case  groups:  African  Americans,  Mexican  Americans  and  Native  Americans.  Uses 
American  history  as  a  context  for  viewing  the  current  social,  economic  and  educa- 
tional statuses  of  each  group;  examines  theories  and  research  on  group  differences 
and  similarities  in  intelligence,  cognitive/learning  styles,  family  socialization  prac- 
tices, language  and  schooling.  Prerequisite:  PS:  101  4  SH. 

PS:421,  422  Directed  Research.  Student/faculty  collaborative  research  in  the 
student's  area  of  interest.  Introduces  the  methodologies  and  problems  of  doing 
original  research  in  psychology.  Lecture  and  lab.  Prerequisites:  PS:  101,  PS:223  and 
permission  of  the  instructor.  4  SH. 

PS:450  Introduction  to  Counseling.  An  introduction  to  the  counseling  profession. 
Includes  basic  helping  skills,  selected  intervention  techniques,  issues  in  counseling 
special  client  populations  and  professional  ethics.  Prerequisites:  PS:  101,  PS:241,  and 
permission  of  the  instructor.  4  SH. 

PS:525,  526  Independent  Research.  Individual  and  in-depth  study  in  the  student's 
area  of  interest.  Qualified  juniors  and  seniors  only.  Prerequisites:  PS:  101,  PS:223  and 
PS:421,  permission  of  the  instructor  and  major  advisor  consent.  2-6  SH. 

PS:527,  528  Practicum.  Supervised  field  experience  in  student-selected  applied  set- 
tings. Includes  related  writing  assignments.  Qualified  juniors  and  seniors  only.  Prerequi- 
sites: PS:101,PS:241  andPS:450,  minimum  2.6  GPA  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  4  SH. 
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Sociology  and  Anthropology 

The  Faculty 

Professor  J.  Thomas  Walker,  earned  his  Ph.D.  at  St.  Louis  University.  He  specializes 
in  sociological  theory,  physical  and  mental  health,  criminology,  social  change  and  the 
sociology  of  the  future. 

Assistant  Professor  Simona  J.  Hill  holds  the  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. She  teaches  courses  in  social  problems,  minorities,  family  and  ethnicity.  She 
also  supports  the  women's  studies  and  diversity  programs  at  Susquehanna.  Her 
research  interests  are  in  the  areas  of  ethnographic  field  research,  feminist  pedagogy, 
race,  gender  and  ethnicity. 

Assistant  Professor  Shari  Jacobson  received  her  Ph.D.  in  anthropology  from  Stanford 
University.  Her  teaching  interests  areas  include  cultural  anthropology,  anthropological 
theory  and  methods,  religion,  cultures  of  Latin  America  and  transnational  communities. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Dave  Ramsaran  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  American 
University.  He  teaches  courses  in  research  methods,  globalization,  international  po- 
litical economy,  social  stratification  and  Caribbean  culture. 

The  Study  of  Sociology 

Sociologists  ask  how  human  societies  are  changing.  Focusing  on  groups  and  pat- 
terns of  relationships  among  people  rather  than  the  individuals  themselves,  the  study 
of  sociology  helps  equip  students  with  knowledge  and  skills  to  understand,  analyze 
and  improve  their  world.  The  discipline's  rich  subject  matter  ranges  from  the  intimacy 
of  family  life  to  the  hostility  of  the  mob,  from  religious  behavior  to  criminal  behavior. 
Sociology  teaches  that  our  membership  in  groups  and  our  interaction  with  larger 
social  forms  both  shape  and  are  shaped  by  our  personal  action. 

Career  and  Graduate  Study  Options  and  Outcomes.  Sociology  graduates  have  pur- 
sued graduate  study  in  sociology,  social  work,  law  and  theology/religion.  They  have 
attended  schools  such  as  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Temple  University,  Bowling  Green  University,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
West  Virginia  University,  Fordham  University  and  Rutgers  University.  Graduates  are 
employed  in  fields  such  as  college  and  public  school  teaching,  rehabilitation  counsel- 
ing, social  casework,  urban  planning,  public  relations,  and  personnel  administration. 
They  also  work  in  college  admissions,  law,  law  enforcement,  multicultural  affairs,  cor- 
rections, radio  broadcasting,  crisis  intervention,  and  drug  and  alcohol  therapy. 

Practica  and  Internships.  Practica  and  internships  provide  excellent  opportunities  for 
learning  and  career  preparation.  Sociology  students  at  Susquehanna  can  choose  from 
a  variety  of  experiences  at  institutions  and  social  service  agencies  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania. Field  personnel  and  department  faculty  members  jointly  supervise  students. 

Recent  practica  positions  include  casework  with  the  mentally  disabled  and  delinquent 
youth,  medical  social  work,  inmate  rehabilitation  and  addiction  rehabilitation.  Students  have 
also  worked  in  child  day  care,  foster  care  and  with  local  human  service  planning  agencies.  The 
department  regularly  adds  new  practica  to  meet  specific  student  interests. 
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Off-Campus  Study.  The  University  participates  in  a  variety  of  off-campus  study  pro- 
grams for  interested  students.  Participants  in  the  Philadelphia  Center  program  live  in 
an  urban  setting  as  interns  in  the  public  or  private  sectors.  Students  in  the  Lutheran 
College  Washington  Consortium  attend  seminars  and  intern  for  a  semester  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Further  information  about  off-campus  programs  is  available  beginning  on 
page  19  and  from  Professor  of  Sociology  J.  Thomas  Walker. 

Requirements  for  the  Major  in  Sociology.  The  department  offers  three  separate  curricu- 
lar  options  for  its  majors.  Majors  may  choose  to  focus  in  sociology  -  comprehensive 
option,  sociology  and  human  services,  or  sociology  and  social  studies  teacher  certification. 

Sociology  -  Comprehensive  Option:  complete  44  semester  hours  of  required  courses  in  sociol- 
ogy/anthropology and  social  sciences  with  grades  of  C-  or  better  (excluding  statistics). 

semester  hours 

4  SO:  101  Principles  of  Sociology 

4  SO:  162  People  and  Culture 

4  SO:23 1  Social  Control 

4  SO:311  Sociological  Theory 

4  SO:3 15  Social  Stratification 

4  SO:413  Minorities 

4  SO:431  Social  Change 

4  SO:500  Seminar 

4  One  sociology  elective 

4  SS:210  Research  Methods 

4  *Statistics:MA:141,MG:202,orPS:123 

Sociology  -  Human  Services  Concentration:  complete  52  semester  hours  of  required 
courses  in  sociology,  psychology  and  social  sciences,  with  grades  of  C-  or  better 
(excluding  statistics). 

semester  hours 

4  SO:  101  Principles  of  Sociology 

4  SO:  102  Social  Problems 

4  SO:311  Sociological  Theory 

4  SO:341  The  Family 

4  SO:374  Social  Work 

4  SO:413  Minorities 

4  SO:43 1  Social  Change  or  SO:500  Seminar 

4  SO:570  Practicum 

4  SS:210  Research  Methods 

4  PS:  101  Principles  of  Psychology 

4  *Statistics:MA:141,MG:202,  or  PS:  123 

8  Plus  two  of  the  following  chosen  with  advisor  approval: 

PS:230  Social  Psychology, 

PS:238  Developmental  Psychology:  Conception  Through  Childhood 
PS:239  Developmental  Psychology:  Adolescence 
PS:240  Developmental  Psychology:  Adulthood 
PS:241  Abnormal  Psychology  or 
PS:245  Personality 

Sociology  -  Social  Studies  Teacher  Certification:  complete  40  semester  hours  in  sociol- 
ogy/anthropology and  social  sciences  with  grades  of  C-  or  better  (excluding  statistics). 
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semester  hours 

4  SO:  101  Principles  of  Sociology 

4  SO:  102  Social  Problems 

4  SO:  162  People  and  Culture 

4  SO:231  Social  Control 

4  SO:311  Sociological  Theory 

4  SO:3 15  Social  Stratification 

4  SO:413  Minorities 

4  SO:500  Seminar 

4  SS:210  Research  Methods 

4  *Statistics:MA:141,MG:202orPS:123 

Plus  additional  Department  of  Education  requirements  for 
certification  beginning  on  page  50. 

*Majors  in  all  three  tracks  may  use  MG:202  Business  Statistics,  MA:  141  Intro- 
duction to  Statistics  or  PS:  123  Elementary  Statistics  to  meet  the  statistics  requirement. 


Sample  Sequence  of  Courses  and  Activities  for  Sociology  Majors 


Year  1 


Investigate 
minor  programs 
and  off-campus 
study  options 


Fall 

SO:  101  Principles  of  Sociology 
SO:  1 62  People  and  Culture 
*Core:  Math/Logic 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Core:  College  101 
Elective 


Spring 

SO:  102  Social  Problems 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
*Core:  Using  Computers 
Core:  Writing  Seminar 
PS:  101  Principles  of  Psychology 
Core:  Fitness 


Year  2 

Decide  on 

practice! 

Investigate 

post-graduate 

options 


SO:200  Topics  in  Sociology 
SO:230  Social  Psychology 
Sociology  Elective 
PS:241  Abnormal  Psychology 
Core:  Literature  and  Culture 


SO:231  Social  Control 
Sociology  Elective 
SO:252  Criminology 
Core:  Science/Technology 
Core:  Career  Planning 


Year  3 

Investigate 
graduate  schools 
Optional 

off-campus  study 


SO:3 1 1  Sociological  Theory 
SS:210  Research  Methods 
Core:  Values 
Core:  History 


Sociology  Elective 
SO:374  Social  Work 
SS:220  Data  Analysis 
Core:  Fine  Arts 


plus  some  of  the  additional  courses  listed  below 


Year  3  and  4 
Apply  for 
graduate  schools 
or  career 
placement 


SO:320  Society  and  the  Future 
Sociology  Elective 
SO:413  Minorities 
SO:500  Seminar 
SO:570,571  Practicum 


SO:341  The  Family 
SO:3 1 5  Social  Stratification 
SO:431  Social  Change 
SO:501  Independent  Study 


*Students  who  have  mastered  these  skills  may  be  exempt. 

Minor  in  Sociology.  Students  successfully  complete  24  semester  hours  in  sociology.  Required 
courses  include  SO:  101,  SO:  102,  SO:231,  and  SO:500  or  SO:431.  An  additional  eight  semester 
hours  are  chosen  from  the  200  level  or  above.  Practica  courses  may  not  apply  to  the  minor. 

Honors:  The  departmental  honors  program  encourages  and  recognizes  outstanding 
academic  performance  in  the  major.  The  department  invites  qualified  students  to  join 
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the  program.  To  graduate  with  departmental  honors  in  sociology,  candidates  must: 

-  have  a  GPA  of  3.25  or  above  in  the  major  and  3.00  or  above  overall, 

-  write  a  senior  thesis  or  equivalent  paper  based  on  departmental  seminars,  and 

-  sit  for  an  oral  honors  examination. 

Interdisciplinary  options.  Psychology  and  sociology  majors  may  also  choose  the 
Minor  in  Human  Resource  Management.  This  minor  requires:  AC:200  Financial  Ac- 
counting, EC:  105  Elements  of  Economics  or  EC:202  Principles  of  Microeconomics, 
MG:360  Management  and  Organizational  Behavior,  MG:361  Human  Resource  Man- 
agement, MG:461  Projects  in  Human  Resource  Management  and  MG:462  Human  Re- 
source Planning.  An  additional  four  semester  hours  of  electives  are  chosen  from 
MG:365  Advanced  Organizational  Behavior,  MG:467  Seminar  in  Human  Resource  Man- 
agement, and  EC:325  Labor  Economics. 

Teaching  Certification.  Students  interested  in  elementary  or  secondary  education  as  a 
career  must  meet  certain  state-mandated  requirements.  Additional  information  is  avail- 
able in  the  Department  of  Education  section  of  the  catalog  beginning  on  page  50. 


Courses  in  Sociology 


SO:  101  Principles  of  Sociology.  Methods  and  approaches  of  scientific  analysis  applied 
to  contemporary  cultures  and  societies.  Includes  socialization,  individual  and  group 
interaction,  major  social  institutions,  social  organization,  social  change,  and  collective 
behavior.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Societ}'  and  the  Individual. 

SO:  102  Social  Problems.  Basic  concepts  and  principles  of  sociology  applied  to  sig- 
nificant social  problems.  Examines  social  disorganization,  cultural  conflicts,  and  per- 
sonal deviations  associated  with  the  stresses  of  industrialization,  urban  life  and  bu- 
reaucracy. 4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Society  and  the  Individual. 

SO:  162  People  and  Culture.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  ways  of  life  of  people  in 
different  areas  of  the  world.  Examines  cultural  differences  and  similarities  in  relation  to 
geographic  variation  in  language,  personality,  kinship,  political  and  economic  systems, 
ideology,  and  artistic  expression.  Explores  global  issues  such  as  hunger,  population 
growth,  migration,  poverty,  aids,  environmental  problems,  gender  inequality,  ethnicity, 
multiculturalism,  economic  development  and  globalization.  Introduces  basic  ethnologi- 
cal/ecological concepts  and  methods  as  well  as  key  theoretical  perspectives  on  culture. 
4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Society  and  the  Individual. 

SO:200  Topics  in  Sociology.  Intermediate  level  study  of  selected  topics  for  the  stu- 
dent who  has  taken  Principles  of  Sociology.  Topics  vary  and  depend  on  student  and 
instructor  interest.  Possibilities  include  social  policy  analysis,  sociology  of  dissent, 
juvenile  delinquency  and  sex  roles.  Prerequisite:  SO:  101.  2-4  SH. 

SO:210  Caribbean  Society  and  Culture.  This  course  considers  the  history,  politics, 
economics  and  culture  of  the  people  of  the  Caribbean  area.  It  focuses  on  issues  of 
self-identity  and  expression  within  the  context  of  hegemonic  European  values  and 
institutions.  Prerequisite:  SO:  101  or  SO:  162.  4  SH. 

SO:230  Social  Psychology.  The  study  of  how  individuals  are  influenced  by  social  interactions. 
Examines  social  phenomena  such  as  attitude  change,  conformity,  impression  formation,  stereo- 
typing, aggression  and  helping.  Includes  research  methods  and  results,  explanatory  theories 
and  application  to  practical  problems.  Same  as  PS:230.  Prerequisite:  PS:  101.  4  SH. 
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SO:231  Social  Control.  Processes,  agencies  and  methods  that  influence  members  of 
groups  to  conform  to  social  norms.  Includes  factors  producing  deviant  behavior 
patterns.  Covers  individual  socialization  and  institutional  and  personality  patterns 
affecting  internal  and  external  control  processes.  Examines  power,  class  and  status, 
formal  and  informal  group  sanctions,  and  ideological  forces  of  social  control.  Prereq- 
uisite: SO:  101.  4  SH. 

SO:240  Gerontology.  Examines  the  importance  of  age  as  a  variable  influencing  human 
behavior  and  social  organization.  Emphasizes  health,  housing,  socioeconomic  status, 
personal  adjustment,  retirement  and  social  participation.  Prerequisite:  SO:  101.  4  SH. 

SO:252  Criminology.  Introduces  and  delineates  the  field  of  criminology.  Emphasizes 
the  nature  of  crime  as  a  form  of  deviance  and  theories  of  criminal  behavior.  Also 
examines  the  criminal  justice  system,  including  the  police,  the  courts  and  corrections. 
Prerequisite:  SOA01.  4  SH. 

SO:260  Population  and  Society.  Introduces  the  structures  and  dynamics  of  human  popu- 
lations. Emphasizes  basic  concepts,  methods  and  issues  of  population  analysis,  and 
implications  for  social  institutions,  change  and  environmental  problems.  Presents  basic 
techniques  of  demographic  analysis  and  their  applications.  Prerequisite:  SO:  101.  4  SH. 

SO:310  Political  Sociology.  Political  attitudes,  opinions  and  participation  as  they 
affect  U.S.  politics  and  public  policy.  Emphasizes  mass  and  elite  behaviors.  Includes 
the  socio-psychological  bases  of  politics,  socialization  and  voting  behavior.  Same  as 
PO:310.  Prerequisite:  PO:  111  or  instructor's  permission.  4  SH. 

SO:311  Sociological  Theory.  Western  social  theory  from  Comte  to  the  present.  Em- 
phasizes recent  developments.  Considers  major  schools,  including  positive  organi- 
cism,  social  conflict  theory,  formal  sociology,  pluralistic  behaviorism  and  symbolic 
interactionist  theory.  Also  covers  the  theory  of  action  systems,  functionalism,  social 
exchange  theory,  critical  theory,  phenomenological  theory  and  ethnomethodology. 
Recommended  during  the  junior  year.  Prerequisite:  three  courses  in  sociology.  4  SH. 

SO:315  Social  Stratification  in  Contemporary  Society.  This  course  examines  factors 
that  contribute  to  social  stratification  in  contemporary  society.  Specifically,  the  course 
looks  at  three  dimensions  of  social  stratification,  namely  the  economic,  political,  and 
ideological  dimensions  and  interaction  of  race,  class  and  gender  in  this  process.  Top- 
ics include  theories  of  social  stratification,  occupational  prestige  and  mobility,  segre- 
gation, corporate  welfare,  social  welfare  and  the  ideology  of  legitimization.  Prerequi- 
site: SO: lOlor  SO:102.4S//. 

SO:320  Society  and  the  Future:  American  Perspectives.  Future  prospects  of  se- 
lected American  institutions  in  the  next  several  decades.  Includes  alternative  social 
policies.  Also  examines  the  concept  of  future  and  the  methods  of  future  study.  Topics 
vary  and  may  include  population,  community,  the  family,  organizations,  economy, 
environment,  technology,  health,  education,  welfare,  religion,  politics,  law,  war  or  peace. 
Addresses  both  trends  and  policy  implications  from  a  multi-disciplinary  perspective. 
Prerequisite:  junior  status  and  one  introductory  course  in  one  of  the  social  sciences. 
2  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Futures. 

SO:333  Development,  Globalization  and  Society.  This  course  looks  at  the  relation- 
ship between  economic  development  paradigms,  institutions,  and  groups  in  society. 
It  focuses  on  international  economic  relationships,  world  order  and  the  resultant  so- 
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cial  and  political  conflict.  More  specifically,  this  course  examines  how  global  eco- 
nomic development  policy  since  the  1960s  has  influenced  relations  between  states, 
major  institutions,  organizations  and  social  groupings  both  in  the  developed  and  the 
developing  world.  Same  as  PO:333.  Prerequisite:  SO:  101  or  SO:  162.  4  SH. 

SO:341  The  Family.  A  comparative  study  of  the  family  as  a  universal  human  group. 
Covers  the  structures  and  functions  of  families  in  various  cultures.  Emphasizes  his- 
torical and  contemporary  changes  in  the  American  family  and  the  consequence  of 
these  changes  for  society.  Prerequisite:  SO:  101.  4  SH. 

SO:342  Sociology  of  Organizations.  The  process  of  management  principles  and  ba- 
sic organizational  theory.  Emphasizes  applications  of  theory  to  case  studies.  Experien- 
tial activity  introduces  students  to  motivation,  decision  making,  leadership,  group 
processes  and  interpersonal  communication.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing.  4  SH. 

SO:374  Social  Work.  Introduces  and  exposes  students  to  the  various  aspects  of 
social  work  and  social  welfare.  Includes  examples  of  case  work,  group  work,  commu- 
nity organization,  and  a  combination  of  current  practices.  Explores  how  society  pro- 
vides services  to  meet  human  needs  through  public,  voluntary  and  combined  efforts. 
Prerequisites:  SO:  1 0 1 ,  PS:  1 0 1 .  4  SH. 

SO:413  Minorities.  Analyzes  cultural  and  social  structures  of  minority  groups 
and  their  relationship  to  the  larger  society.  Emphasizes  problems  of  family  orga- 
nization, social  structure,  education,  welfare  and  economic  problems.  Prerequi- 
site: SO:101.4S//. 

SO:431  Seminar:  Social  Change.  Conditions  and  factors  affecting  the  development 
and  transformation  of  social  groups,  institutions  and  communities.  Studies  scientific, 
technological,  demographic,  economic,  political  and  ideological  influences  on  the 
direction  and  rate  of  change.  Examines  trends  of  modern  social  organization  —  urban- 
ization, industrialization,  secularization,  bureaucratization,  etc.  —  and  their  impact  on 
the  social  order.  Prerequisites:  SO:  101  and  three  additional  courses  in  sociology.  4  SH. 

SO:500  Seminar.  One  or  more  seminars  are  offered  annually  on  selected  topics  of  the 
instructor's  interest.  Prerequisites:  three  courses  in  sociology.  4  SH. 

SO:501  Independent  Study.  Individual  work  for  qualified  students  with  GPA  of  ap- 
proximately 3.0.  Supervised  readings  and  writing  in  advanced  fields  of  sociological 
study.  Prerequisites:  SO:  101  and  SO:  162,  three  courses  in  sociology  or  anthropology 
and  instructor's  permission.  4  SH. 

SO:570,  571  Practicum.  Supervised  field  work  in  selected  social  agencies.  Students 
will  keep  a  log,  meet  with  a  faculty  member  to  discuss  work,  and  write  a  paper. 
Prerequisites:  Junior  or  senior  status,  relevant  course  work,  permission  of  the  depart- 
ment. 4  SH. 

Social  Science 

SS:210  Research  Methods  in  the  Social  Sciences.  Introduces  research  design  in  the 
social  sciences.  Topics  include  the  relation  between  theory  and  research,  techniques 
of  literature  review,  survey  research,  questionnaire  design,  interviewing  techniques, 
observation,  content  analysis,  the  case  study  and  experimental  design.  Not  for  Core 
credit.  4  SH. 
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The  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business 

The  mission  of  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business  is  to  engage  students  in 
theoretical,  applied  and  experiential  learning  that  leads  to  the  acquisition  of: 

-  professional  knowledge  and  skills, 

-  personal  values  appropriate  to  beginning  successful  careers  in  business,  and 

-  pursuing  lives  of  continual  learning,  achievement,  and  service. 

The  program  of  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business  is  wholly  congruent  with 
the  mission  and  liberal  arts  tradition  of  Susquehanna  University  and  also  is  consistent 
with  the  forces  that  drive  contemporary  business  organizations  and  business  educa- 
tion. Currently,  these  major  driving  forces  are  rapid  change,  globalization  and  informa- 
tion technology. 

The  Sigmund  Weis  School  offers  numerous  opportunities  and  options  for  the  study  of 
international  business,  and  it  requires  a  four-year  module  of  courses  in  information  tech- 
nology for  all  majors.  The  School  encourages  and  supports  students  in  securing  oppor- 
tunities to  study  abroad  and  in  completing  internships  for  practical  business  experience. 
The  wide  array  of  courses  and  study  options  includes  many  team  projects,  coop- 
erative exercises  with  visiting  executives,  and  individual  research.  Our  highly  quali- 
fied faculty  enjoy  working  with  students  in  a  friendly  and  supportive  environment 
that  promotes  a  high  level  of  individual  performance.  The  Sigmund  Weis  School  is  one 
of  the  few  private,  exclusively  undergraduate  schools  of  business  accredited  by 
AACSB  International  —  The  Association  to  Advance  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 

The  Degree  Programs.  The  School  offers  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  with  majors 
in  accounting,  economics,  and  business  administration.  Business  administration  ma- 
jors also  select  an  emphasis  in  an  area  of  interest  from  the  following:  finance,  global 
management,  human  resource  management,  and  marketing.  Students  also  may  substi- 
tute the  minor  in  information  systems  for  an  emphasis.  For  details,  please  see  the 
section  of  this  catalog  that  describes  the  offerings  of  the  management  department.  All 
majors  in  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  complete  the  University  Core  courses,  as  well  as  the 
business  foundation  courses  that  are  described  on  page  166. 

The  School  also  offers  a  major  in  infonnation  systems  leading  to  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

Students  who  do  not  enter  the  University  as  majors  in  business  may  apply  to 
transfer  to  the  School  of  Business  from  other  majors  within  the  University.  For  students 
transferring  within  the  University,  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Sigmund  Weis 
School  are  good  academic  standing  and  submission  of  a  transfer  application  form. 

The  academic  programs  for  the  first  two  years  are  very  similar  for  each  of  the  three 
majors.  This  allows  students  in  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  to  wait  until  their  second 
year  to  decide  on  their  majors,  though  many  choose  their  majors  earlier.  Sample  course 
sequences  appear  in  the  departmental  catalog  sections  that  follow. 

The  Information  Technology  Curriculum.  Recognizing  the  critical  role  of  information 
technology  in  organizations,  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  requires  all  majors  in  the  school 
to  complete  12  semester  hours  of  infonnation  systems  courses:  IS:  100  Using  Computers 
(two  hours);  IS:  110  Using  Databases  (two  hours);  IS:  172  Systems  Analysis  and  Design 
(two  hours);  IS:271  E-Business  Applications  (four  hours);  and  IS:472  Management  Sup- 
port Systems  (two  hours).  This  curricular  module  has  two  objectives:  a)  that  students 
gain  a  theoretical  grasp  of  complex  information  technology  concepts  that  enable  them 
to  utilize  new  software  and  networking  applications  as  they  are  developed;  and  b)  that 
students  gain  the  practical  skills  in  information  technology  that  enable  them  to  be 
more  successful  in  obtaining  entry-level  career  positions  upon  graduation. 
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Business  Foundation  Courses.  All  majors  in  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  must  complete 
the  56  semester  hours  of  business  foundation  courses  listed  below.  These  include  the 
information  technology  curriculum  described  above.  (In  addition  they  must  complete 
those  courses  specific  to  their  majors  or  academic  emphases.)  These  foundation  courses 
comprise  a  critical  basis  for  the  study  and  understanding  of  business,  no  matter  where 
a  students  interests  and  career  path  may  lead.  No  more  than  one  grade  below  a  C-  will 
be  accepted  toward  graduation  for  foundation  courses;  upon  earning  a  second  grade 
below  C-  in  these  courses,  the  student  must  retake  one  of  the  two  courses  the  next 
semester  in  which  it  is  offered.  (This  policy  does  not  distinguish  between  two-  and 
four-hour  courses.)  The  timetable  below  is  a  suggested  and  typical  sample,  but  is  by 
no  means  mandatory.  The  course  descriptions  listed  later  in  this  section  of  the  catalog 
identify  prerequisites,  and  these  suggest  a  certain  degree  of  order  in  completing  the 
foundation.  In  addition  to  the  foundation,  first  semester  business  students  enroll  in 
MG:101  Business  Awareness,  which  provides  an  overview  of  business  functional 
areas,  career  opportunities,  and  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  curriculum. 

Business  Foundation  Courses 

semester  hours 

Year  1      2  IS:  1 1 0  Using  Databases 

4  EC:201  Macroeconomics  (also  fulfills  the  University  Core 

requirement  for  Society  and  the  Individual) 
4  EC:202  Microeconomics 

4  MG:202  Business  Statistics  or  MA:  141  Introduction  to  Statistics  or 

PS:  123  Elementary  Statistics  (also  fulfills  the  Core  requirement  for 
mathematics) 

Year  2      2  IS:  1 72  Systems  Analysis  and  Design 

4  AC:200  Financial  Accounting 

4  AC:2 10  Legal  Environment 

4  MG:280  Marketing 

Year  3      4  IS:271  E-Business  Applications  Development 

4  AC:330  Cost  Management 

2  MG:302  Quantitative  Methods  for  Business 

4  MG:340  Corporate  Financial  Management 

4  MG:360  Management  and  Organizational  Behavior 

2  MG:391  Operations  Management 

Year  4      2  IS:472  Management  Support  Systems 

4  MG:400  Business  Policy  and  Strategy 

2  MG:404  Business  and  Social  Responsibility 

The  "50%"  Rule.  The  University,  the  Sigmund  Weis  School,  and  its  accrediting 
agency  (AACSB  International  —  The  Association  to  Advance  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business)  believe  strongly  that  students  should  receive  a  broad-based  education. 
With  the  exceptions  noted  here,  students  in  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  need  to  com- 
plete at  least  65  of  the  130  semester  hours  required  for  graduation  by  taking  courses 
outside  of  the  School  of  Business  (i.e.,  not  in  the  departments  of  Accounting  and 
Information  Systems,  Economics,  or  Management).  The  following  courses:  IS:  100, 
EC:201,  EC:202,  MG:202,  and  MG:302,  offered  within  the  Sigmund  Weis  School,  are 
exceptions  and  are  counted  toward  the  65  hours  taken  outside  the  School.  Please  see 
your  academic  advisor  for  details. 
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Internships.  An  internship  is  an  experiential  opportunity  that  may  be  undertaken  in  a 
business,  government  or  nonprofit  organization.  Some  students  take  internships  for 
academic  credit,  while  others  merely  register  and  complete  the  internships  on  a  not- 
for-credit  basis,  so  that  the  internships  appear  on  their  transcripts.  Enrolling  for  in- 
ternship credit  includes  coordination  by  a  faculty  member  and  by  the  host  organiza- 
tion supervisor.  For  further  information,  please  see  page  18. 

Internships  typically  provide  exposure  to  career  options,  a  valuable  frame  of 
reference  for  senior  course  work,  and,  most  importantly,  an  experience  base  that  is  a 
significant  competitive  advantage  for  graduates  seeking  employment.  The  Sigmund 
Weis  School  strongly  encourages  an  internship  or  equivalent  work  experience  for  all 
students  prior  to  the  senior  year.  Students  may  identify  their  own  internship  opportu- 
nities or  request  assistance  from  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  internship  coordinator. 

The  London  Program.  The  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business  offers  a  semester  in 
London  program  exclusively  for  junior  business  majors.  Courses  are  taught  by  Sigmund 
Weis  School  faculty  and  by  adjunct  faculty  from  the  London  academic  community. 
Students  earn  a  full  semester  of  Susquehanna  University  credit,  and  the  course  offer- 
ings are  designed  for  the  normal  junior  level  schedule.  Students  pay  regular  on-cam- 
pus  tuition,  and  receive  round-trip  air  transportation  to  London,  a  London  tube  pass, 
and  numerous  field  trips  in  the  UK  and  continental  Europe. 

Minor  in  International  Business  and  Foreign  Language.  The  Sigmund  Weis  School 
also  offers  a  minor  in  international  business  and  foreign  language.  This  minor  is 
designed  for  students  majoring  in  business  administration,  accounting,  or  one  of  the 
modern  languages.  It  provides  a  strong  background  for  students  interested  in  careers 
in  the  international  corporate  world  or  the  international  public  sector.  Students  gain  a 
good  functional  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  exposure  to  the  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion of  that  language,  and  knowledge  of  economic,  management  and  cultural  variables 
related  to  business  organizations.  Students  wishing  to  enter  this  program  should 
apply  to  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages  or  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business. 
To  fulfill  the  minor  requirements,  students  complete,  with  grades  of  C-  or  better, 
24  semester  hours  from  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business,  including:  EC:  105 
Elements  of  Economics,  or  EC:201  Principles  of  Macroeconomics  and  EC:202  Prin- 
ciples of  Microeconomics;  AC:200  Financial  Accounting;  MG:280  Marketing;  EC:330 
International  Trade  and  Finance;  MG:350  International  Business;  and  EC:442  Compara- 
tive Economic  Systems.  They  must  also  complete  twelve  hours  above  the  202  level  in  the 
Department  of  Modern  Languages  in  their  chosen  language,  including  301  and  303. 

Minor  Programs  in  accounting,  information  systems,  economics,  and  business  ad- 
ministration are  described  in  the  departmental  catalog  sections.  The  interdisciplinary 
minor  in  human  resource  management  is  described  in  the  departmental  catalog  section 
for  psychology  and  sociology.  The  international  studies  major  with  a  concentration 
in  management  is  described  in  the  catalog  section  for  international  studies. 

Elective  Courses  for  Non-Business  Students.  Many  students  whose  major  fields  of 
study  are  not  in  business  choose  to  take  business  courses  as  electives.  The  Sigmund 
Weis  School  of  Business  welcomes  these  students  and  suggests  the  following  courses: 
EC:  105  Elements  of  Economics,  AC:200  Financial  Accounting,  AC:210  Legal  Environ- 
ment, MG:202  Business  Statistics,  AO310  Advanced  Business  Law  and  MG.280  Marketing. 
Please  note  that  all  students  must  satisfy  course  prerequisites.  Also,  students 
who  have  not  declared  either  a  major  or  minor  in  accounting  or  business  administra- 
tion may  not  take  more  than  20  semester  hours  of  accounting  and  management  depart- 
ment courses  without  permission  from  the  dean  of  the  Sigmund  Weis  School. 
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Accounting  and  Information  Systems 


The  Faculty 

Professor  George  O.  Machlan  holds  the  M.S.  from  Pennsylvania  State  University 
and  is  a  C.P.A.  with  experience  in  both  public  accounting  and  industry.  His  teaching 
and  consulting  interests  focus  on  managerial  accounting.  He  is  also  a  leader  in  the 
development  and  use  of  computer  applications  in  accounting  courses. 

Professor  Edward  S.  Schwan,  the  Allen  C.  Tressler  Professor  in  Accounting,  received 
his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Colorado.  He  is  a  C.P.A.  with  corporate  accounting 
experience.  His  research  and  teaching  interests  focus  on  managerial  accounting.  He  is 
a  leader  in  integrating  state-of-the-art  managerial  accounting  practices  and  research 
into  the  curriculum. 

Associate  Professor  Richard  O.  Davis  holds  the  J.D.  from  Fordham  University  and 
the  LL.M.  from  Georgetown  University.  He  is  a  C.P.A.  with  several  years  of  experience 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  He  specializes  in  taxation,  particularly  corporate  tax 
issues,  and  also  teaches  Legal  Environment  of  Business.  He  serves  as  an  advisor  to 
AICPA  and  ABA  Tax  Committees  and  as  a  consultant  to  major  public  accounting  firms. 

Associate  Professor  Jerrell  W.  Habegger,  department  head,  received  his  Ph.D.  from 
Virginia  Tech.  He  is  a  C.P.A.  with  experience  in  both  public  accounting  and  industry. 
His  teaching  and  research  interests  focus  on  financial  accounting,  auditing,  and  ac- 
counting information  systems.  His  current  research  focus  is  the  integration  of  infor- 
mation technology  into  the  accounting  and  business  curriculum  and  its  impact  on 
teaching  methodologies. 

Associate  Professor  Craig  L.  Williams  holds  the  Ph.D.from  Kent  State  University. 
His  teaching  and  research  interests  are  in  information  systems  and  operations  man- 
agement. 

Assistant  Professor  James  J.  Pomykalski  holds  the  Ph.D.  in  systems  engineering 
from  the  University  of  Virginia.  His  teaching  interests  are  in  business  intelligence 
tools,  intelligent  agent  systems,  simulation  and  modeling,  database  design,  and  web- 
based  system  development.  His  research  interests  are  in  the  design  of  information 
systems  to  enhance  business  and  technical  decision-making. 

Assistant  Professor  Borislav  Roussev  received  his  Ph.D.  in  computer  science  from 
the  Technical  University  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria.  His  research  focuses  on  distributed  sys- 
tems and  JAVA  implementations.  He  teaches  E-Business  Applications  Development, 
database,  and  programming  courses. 


The  Study  of  Accounting 


Accounting  is  often  called  "the  language  of  business."  It  is  the  primary  information 
system  used  in  the  management  of  private  corporations,  government  and  not-for- 
profit  organizations. 
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The  accounting  curriculum  is  designed  to  develop  professional  and  techni- 
cal competence  in  accounting  and  related  business  fields.  Liberal  education 
courses  in  the  University  Core  curriculum  enhance  the  skills  and  philosophies 
needed  for  success  in  an  accounting  career.  Course  studies  are  complemented  by 
assignments  involving  library  research,  writing  and  microcomputer  applications. 
Electives  include  an  accounting  internship. 

Career  and  Graduate  Study  Options  and  Outcomes.  A  major  in  accounting  prepares  a 
student  for  many  careers.  These  include  Certified  Public  Accountant,  controller,  trea- 
surer, financial  analyst  and  systems  analyst.  The  study  of  accounting  provides  excel- 
lent preparation  for  professional  management  careers  and  graduate  study  in  business 
or  law. 

The  major  at  Susquehanna  includes  educational  prerequisites  to  take  the  C.P.A. 
and  CM. A.  examinations  in  Pennsylvania  and  most  other  states.  The  department 
advises  students  interested  in  public  accounting  in  states  other  than  Pennsylvania  to 
contact  their  respective  state  boards  to  obtain  current  course  requirements. 

Recent  graduates  are  employed  by  all  of  the  "Big  Five"  public  accounting  firms: 
Arthur  Andersen,  KPMG,  Ernst  and  Young,  PricewaterhouseCoopers,  and  Deloitte 
and  Touche.  Graduates  are  also  employed  by  several  regional  and  local  public  ac- 
counting firms,  Fortune  500  corporations,  investment  and  banking  firms,  nonprofit 
organizations,  and  government  agencies  such  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  (FDIC). 

The  150-Hour  Option.  The  public  accounting  profession  requires  that  in  order  to  be 
eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
candidates  must  have  completed  at  least  150  semester  hours  of  college-level  educa- 
tion. In  addition,  44  states  have  incorporated  this  educational  requirement  into  their 
licensing  regulations.  With  careful  planning,  Susquehanna  accounting  majors  are 
able  to  accumulate  150  semester  hours  by  taking  18  hours  per  semester.  Students  are 
advised  to  discuss  their  options  with  their  academic  advisers. 

The  Major  in  Accounting.  In  addition  to  the  business  foundation  courses  listed  on 
page  166,  a  major  in  accounting  requires  successful  completion  of  the  courses  listed 
below: 

semester  hours 

2  AC:220  Introduction  to  Taxation 

2  AC:300  Financial  Statement  Analysis 

2  AC:301  Intermediate  Accounting  I 

4  AC:302  Intermediate  Accounting  II 

2  AC: 3 05  Federal  Taxation 

2  AC:420  Auditing  Concepts 

4  AC:430  Managerial  Accounting  Policy 

To  satisfy  the  major  course  requirements,  courses  must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of 
C-  or  better.  Including  elective  courses,  at  least  65  semester  hours  must  be  taken  in 
courses  offered  by  departments  outside  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business  with 
the  exception  of  the  following  courses:  IS:  100  Using  Databases,  EC:201  Macroeco- 
nomics, EC:202  Microeconomics,  MG:202  Statistics,  and  MG:302  Quantitative  Meth- 
ods for  Business. 
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Sample  Sequence  of  Courses  and  Activities  for  Accounting  Majors 


Year  1 

Investigate 
minors 


Year  2 

Investigate 
internships 


MG:101  Business  Awareness 
Core:  MG:202  Business  Statistics 
Core:  Writing  Seminar 
*Core:  Using  Computers 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Core:  College  101 

AC:200  Financial  Accounting 
MG:280  Marketing 
Core:  EC:201  Macroeconomics 
Core:  Literature  and  Culture 
Core:  Career  Planning 


Core:  History 

Core:  Science  and  Technology 
EC:202  Microeconomics 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
IS:  1 10  Using  Databases 
Core:  Fitness 

Core:  Values 

AC:210  Legal  Environment 

IS:  172  Systems  Analysis 

AC:220  Introduction  to  Taxation 

Electives 


Year  3 

Internship 
Investigate 
graduate  schools 

Year  4 

Seek 

employment 
or  apply  to 
graduate  schools 


AC:300  Fin.  Statement  Analysis 
AC:301  Interm.  Accounting  I 
AC:305  Federal  Taxation 
MG:360  Organizational  Behavior 
IS:271  E-Business  Applications 

AC:420  Auditing  Concepts 
AC:430  Managerial  Accounting 
Core:  Fine  Arts 
MG:400  Business  Policy 
Core:  Futures 


AC:302  Interm.  Accounting  II 
MG:302  Quantitative  Methods 
AC:330  Cost  Management 
MG:391  Operations  Mgmt. 
MG:340  Corporate  Finance 

MG:404  Business  and  Social 

Responsibility 
IS:472  Mgmt.  Support  Systems 
Electives 


*Students  who  have  mastered  these  skills  may  be  exempt. 


Minor  in  Accounting.  The  minor  in  accounting  has  two  purposes.  It  introduces  liberal 
arts  majors  to  career  opportunities  in  the  accounting  profession,  and  it  provides  sys- 
tematic study  of  accounting  as  a  social  science.  The  minor  is  not  open  to  students 
pursuing  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  business  degree. 

The  minor  in  accounting  requires  completion  of  24  semester  hours,  including 
AC:200  Financial  Accounting,  AC:210  Legal  Environment,  AC:  300  Financial  State- 
ment Analysis,  AC:301  Intermediate  Accounting  I,  AC:330  Cost  Management,  either 
EC:  105  Elements  of  Economics  or  EC:202  Principles  of  Microeconomics,  and  four 
additional  semester  hours  of  accounting  courses.  The  department  recommends  that 
minors  also  complete  a  statistics  course.  No  more  than  one  grade  lower  than  C-  will  be 
accepted  in  fulfillment  of  the  minor  requirements. 

Courses  in  Accounting 

AC:200  Financial  Accounting.  Introduction  to  accounting  for  internal  and  external 
reporting.  Emphasizes  corporate  financial  accounting  and  reporting.  Covers  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  issues  related  to  the  accounting  and  reporting  of  assets,  liabilities, 
owners'  equity,  revenues,  expenses,  gains  and  losses.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
importance  of  financial  accounting  information  for  investment  and  credit  decisions. 
Prerequisite:  IS:  100  and  sophomore  standing.  4  SH. 

AC:210  Legal  Environment.  The  legal  environment  as  it  relates  to  business.  Consid- 
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ers  essential  elements  of  consumer  protection  law,  employment  law,  environmental 
regulation,  court  procedures,  torts,  introduction  to  contracts,  agency  law  and  se- 
lected laws  regarding  corporations.  4  SH. 

AC:220  Introduction  to  Taxation.  The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  provide  students 
with  an  initial  background  in  federal  income  tax.  The  course  builds  an  appreciation  of 
federal  income  tax  laws  as  opposed  to  accounting  principles  and  theory.  It  is  designed 
to  develop  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  basic  federal  income  tax  principles  and  con- 
cepts. The  course  is  also  designed  to  qualify  the  student  as  a  TCE  (Tax  Counseling  for 
the  Elderly)  volunteer.  This  program  is  offered  in  the  spring  and  is  not  a  course  re- 
quirement. The  TCE  program  is  specifically  targeted  to  the  elderly  and  is  offered  at  the 
Selinsgrove  Senior  Center.  The  topics  discussed  in  this  course  include  the  following: 
gross  income  inclusions  and  exclusions,  adjusted  gross  income,  deductions,  exemp- 
tions, filing  status,  sales  and  exchanges  of  property,  the  earned  income  credit,  the 
credit  for  the  elderly,  education  credits,  and  capital  gains  and  losses.  Pennsylvania 
taxes  are  also  covered.  2  SH. 

AC:300  Financial  Statement  Analysis.  Study  of  the  information  contained  in  balance 
sheets,  income  statements,  statements  of  cash  flow,  and  footnotes  in  the  annual  re- 
ports of  corporations.  Includes  analysis  of  the  relationships  and  predictability  of  such 
information.  The  course  includes  case  studies,  computerized  analyses  and  library 
research.  Prerequisite:  AC:200.  2  SH. 

AC:301  Intermediate  Accounting  I.  Covers  the  theoretical  and  conceptual  framework 
of  financial  accounting  and  the  content  and  usefulness  of  financial  statements.  Also 
provides  in-depth  coverage  of  the  accounting  and  reporting  issues  related  to  operat- 
ing activities  of  business  enterprises.  Special  projects  include  case  studies  and  posi- 
tion papers  requiring  research  into  pronouncements  of  the  Financial  Accounting  Stan- 
dards Board.  Prerequisite:  AC:200  and  junior  standing.  2  SH. 

AC:302  Intermediate  Accounting  II.  Continuation  of  AC:301,  emphasizing  account- 
ing and  reporting  issues  for  investing  and  financing  activities  of  a  business  enter- 
prise. Additional  coverage  of  latest  developments  in  financial  accounting.  Special 
projects  include  cases  and  position  papers  requiring  research  into  pronouncements 
of  FASB.  Prerequisite:  AC:301.  4  SH. 

AC:305  Federal  Taxation.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  AC:220  Introduction  to 
Taxation.  It  emphasizes  tax  research  through  the  use  of  RIAs  Checkpoint  and  LEXIS- 
NEXIS.  The  students  also  learn  how  to  prepare  tax  returns  using  a  computerized  tax 
return  preparation  program  such  as  TurboTax.  Technical  tax  topics  are  covered  in 
more  depth.  Learning  is  accomplished  through  the  use  of  case  studies,  such  as  Prentice- 
Hall's  Life  of  Riley.  There  is  a  heavy  emphasis  on  learning  to  recognize  and  research 
tax  issues.  The  course  places  a  considerable  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  the 
student  s  ability  to  recognize,  interpret,  and  weigh  the  various  and  often  conflicting 
sources  of  the  tax  law.  These  sources  include  the  Internal  Revenue  code,  Congres- 
sional Committee  Reports,  Treasury  Department  Regulations,  IRS  pronouncements, 
federal  court  precedents,  and  commentaries  of  tax  practitioners  and  academicians. 
The  student  is  exposed  to  the  various  sources  of  the  tax  laws:  how  to  find  them,  how 
to  correctly  cite  them,  how  to  read  and  interpret  them,  how  to  weigh  conflicting  au- 
thorities in  formulating  recommendations,  etc.  The  course  also  develops  and  refines 
students'  analytical  and  legal  reasoning  skills  and  their  diagnostic  instincts  and  abili- 
ties. Prerequisite:  AC:200  and  AC:210.  2  SH. 
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AC:3 10  Advanced  Business  Law.  A  study  of  contracts,  employment  law,  anti-trust  law 
and  commercial  transactions.  Includes  negotiable  instruments,  sales,  creditors'  rights, 
personal  property  and  bailments.  Prerequisite:  AC:210.  2  SH. 

AC:330  Cost  Management.  Study  and  comparison  of  traditional  and  emerging  costing 
systems.  Traditional  costing  emphasizes  accounting  procedures  for  inventory  valua- 
tion, budgeting,  and  investment  decisions  with  emphases  on  unit-based  cost  behavior; 
job,  process,  and  standard  costing;  variance  analysis;  break-even  analysis;  time-value 
decision  models.  Emerging  costing  emphasizes  the  understanding  of  cost  behavior  as  a 
strategic  tool  of  general  management.  It  covers  recently  developed  concepts  of  activity- 
based  costing,  target  costing,  backflushing,  and  the  theory  of  constraints.  Prerequisites: 
IS:  100  Using  Computers,  AC200  Financial  Accounting.  4  SH. 

AC:340  Governmental  and  Nonprofit  Accounting.  Introduction  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  accounting  for  nonprofit  organizations,  such  as  government  operations, 
hospitals,  colleges  and  arts  facilities.  Includes  budgeting  as  well  as  bookkeeping  and 
reporting  practices.  Prerequisite:  AC:200.  (Offered  in  alternate  years)  2  SH. 

AC:341  International  Accounting.  A  comparative  study  of  international  accounting 
practices.  Includes  the  effects  of  cultural,  social,  economic  and  political  forces  on 
accounting  practice,  efforts  to  harmonize  accounting  standards,  foreign  currency 
translation,  and  accounting  for  foreign  currency  transactions.  Prerequisite:  AC:200. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years)  2  SH. 

AC:405  Federal  Taxes  II.  Continuation  of  AC:305,  emphasizing  taxation  of  corpora- 
tions and  partnerships,  estate  and  gift  taxation,  and  tax  practice  and  procedure.  In- 
cludes tax  research  project.  Prerequisite:  AC:305  or  instructors  permission.  2  SH. 

AC:410  Consolidations.  Theory  and  practice  of  accounting  for  business  combina- 
tions. Topics  include  cost,  equity  and  consolidation  methods;  the  purchase  or  pool- 
ing of  interest  concepts;  and  the  consolidation  of  parent-subsidiary  operations,  in- 
cluding minority  interests.  Prerequisite:  AC:302  or  AC:301  plus  permission  of  the  de- 
partment head.  2  SH. 

AC:420  Auditing  Concepts.  Includes  theoretical  and  conceptual  foundations  of  au- 
diting, risk  analysis,  audit  planning,  understanding,  designing,  and  testing  internal 
control  structure.  Prerequisite:  AC:200  and  AC:330.  2  SH. 

AC:421  Financial  Statement  Auditing.  Practice,  duties,  ethics  and  responsibilities  of 
certified  public  accountants.  Topics  include  control  tests,  substantive  tests,  cycle 
audits,  information  systems  audits  and  audit  reports.  Prerequisite:  AC:420.  2  SH 

AC:430  Managerial  Accounting  Policy.  Extended  study  of  traditional  managerial  ac- 
counting concepts  involving  cost  systems,  budgeting,  performance  and  variance 
analysis,  behavior  accounting,  break-even  and  capital  budgeting  models  and  direct 
cash  flow  statement.  Introduction  to  emerging  cost  management  topics  including  the 
theory  of  constraints,  activity  based  costing/management,  target  costing,  backflushing, 
learning  curves,  stochastic  models,  and  extension  of  capital  budgeting  models.  Pre- 
requisites: AC:330  and  junior  standing.  4  SH. 

AC:450  Issues  in  Public  Accounting  Practice.  Enhancement  of  technical  skills 
through  study  of  current  and  emerging  practice  problems.  Using  the  Uniform  C.P.A. 
examination  content  outline  as  the  framework,  the  course  will  emphasize  efficient  and 
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effective  approaches  to  solving  accounting  problems.  Prerequisite:  Satisfactory 
completion  of  the  accounting  major  requirements.  4  SH. 

AC:496  Topics  in  Accounting.  Topics  of  current  importance  and  interest  in  account- 
ing. Emphasizes  readings  from  the  current  literature.  Prerequisites:  AC:200  and  at  least 
two  additional  semester  hours  of  accounting.  2  SH. 

AC:501  Independent  Study.  Individualized  academic  work  for  qualified  students  under 
faculty  direction.  Usually  studies  special  topics  not  covered  in  regularly  offered  courses. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing,  approval  of  instructor  and  department.  2-4  SH. 

AC:502  Senior  Research.  An  extensive  accounting-related  research  project  under  fac- 
ulty supervision.  Prerequisites:  senior  standing,  formal  proposal  statement  prior  to  regis- 
tration, acceptance  by  faculty  supervisor  and  permission  of  department  head.  2-4  SH. 

AC:503  Accounting  Internship.  On-the-job  supervised  experience  at  a  public  ac- 
counting firm,  corporation,  governmental  agency  or  not-for-profit  organization.  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  internship  coordinator  and  acceptance  by  organization.  2-8  SH. 

The  Study  of  Information  Systems 

Students  interested  in  systems  analysis,  business  applications  of  technology  or  a 
career  in  data  management  should  elect  information  systems  as  their  major  or  minor. 
The  information  systems  curriculum  is  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  program  de- 
signed to  develop  professional  and  technical  competence  in  computers,  business  and 
related  fields.  The  program  has  considerable  overlap  with  computer  science  and  re- 
quires substantial  programming  and  hands-on  computer  work.  Liberal  education 
courses  in  the  University  Core  curriculum  enhance  the  skills  and  aptitudes  needed  for 
success  in  an  information  systems  career.  Courses  are  complemented  by  a  variety  of 
assignments  including  writing  and  presentation  as  well  as  development  of  computer 
applications.  Electives  include  computer-related  courses  from  other  fields  as  well  as 
internship,  independent  study  and  off-campus  study  opportunities. 

Career  and  Graduate  Study  Options  and  Outcomes.  A  major  in  information  systems 
prepares  a  student  for  many  careers.  These  include  programmer/analyst,  systems 
analyst,  business  analyst,  web  developer,  systems  integrator,  security  analyst,  data- 
base administrator  and  network  administrator.  Additionally,  study  of  information  sys- 
tems can  augment  or  strengthen  preparation  in  any  major  and  provides  excellent 
preparation  for  a  variety  of  other  careers. 

Recent  graduates  with  a  major  or  minor  in  information  systems  are  successful  in 
a  wide  variety  of  careers  with  firms,  including  Aetna,  American  Management  Systems, 
AMP,  Andersen  Consulting,  CSC  Partners,  Deloitte  and  Touche,  Electronic  Data  Sys- 
tems, Hewitt  Associates,  Hewlett-Packard,  J. P.  Morgan,  Merck,  Microsoft, 
PricewaterhouseCoopers,  SAP  America,  State  Street  Global  Advisors,  and  Paine- 
Webber.  After  working  a  few  years  many  go  on  to  earn  an  M.B.A.  or  other  graduate 
degree.  These  include  graduates  who  have  attended  Cornell,  Harvard,  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Stanford,  as  well  as  numerous  other  universities. 

Requirements  for  the  Major  in  Information  Systems.  Students  complete  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  following  54  semester  hours  with  grades  of  C-  or  better: 
semester  hours 

2  IS:  1 10  Using  Databases 

2  IS:  172  Systems  Analysis  and  Design 
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4  CS:  1 8 1  Principles  of  Computer  Science 

4  IS:271  E-Business  Applications  Development 

4  CS:281  Data  Structures 

2  IS:374  Systems  Development 

4  IS:375  Database  Programming 

2  IS:472  Management  Support  Systems 

4  MA:1 11  Calculus  I 

4  MG:202  Business  Statistics  or  equivalent 

4  AC:200  Financial  Accounting 

4  AC:330  Cost  Management 

6  Departmental  electives  chosen  from: 

IS:276  Simulation  Models 

CS:351  Numerical  Computing 

CS:355  Operations  Research 

CS:391  Data  Commmunications  and  Networks  I 

IS:485  Artificial  Intelligence 

IS:496  Topics  in  Information  Systems 

CS:500  Senior  Colloquium. 
6  Six  hours  chosen  from  150-level  or  above  information  systems  or  com- 

puter science  courses  or  other  systems-related  courses  as  approved 
by  the  information  systems  department  head. 

In  addition,  the  following  courses  are  recommended  but  not  required:  MG:280  Market- 
ing, MG:302  Quantitative  Methods  for  Business,  MG:340  Corporate  Financial  Man- 
agement and  MG:391  Operations  Management. 

Sample  Sequence  of  Courses  and  Activities  for  Information  Systems  Majors 


Year  1 

Investigate 
minors  and 
career  options 


Fall 

IS:  110  Using  Databases 
Core:  History 
*Core:  MA:111  Calculus  I 
*Core:  Using  Computers 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Core:  College  101 


Spring 

CS:  181  Prin.  Comp.  Sci. 
Core:  Writing  Seminar 
IS:  1 72  Systems  Analysis/Design 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Core:  Fitness 


Year  2 


CS:281  Data  Structures 
AC:200  Financial  Accounting 
Core:  Literature  and  Culture 
IS:271  E-Business  Applications 


IS:375  Database  Programming 
Core:  Society/Individual 
Core:  Fine  Arts 
Core:  Career  Planning 


Year  3  MG:202  Statistics 

Investigate  IS:374  Systems  Development 

internships,  AC:330  Cost  Management 

off-campus  study  Odd-year  course 
Apply  for  honors 


IS:276  Simulation  Models 
IS:391  Data  Networks 
Core:  Futures 
Odd-year  course 


Year  4 

Apply  for  jobs 
or  grad  school 


IS  Elective(s) 

Even-year  course 

Core:  Values 

Core:  Science  and  Technology 


CS:500  Senior  Colloquium 

Even-year  course 

IS:472  Mgt.  Support  Systems 

Electives 


*Students  who  have  mastered  these  skills  may  be  exempted. 
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Minor  in  Information  Systems.  Students  minoring  in  information  systems  success- 
fully complete,  with  grades  of  C-  or  better,  24  semester  hours,  including  IS:271  E- 
Business  Applications  Development,  CS:  181  Principles  of  Computer  Science,  IS:  172 
Systems  Analysis  and  Design,  IS:375  Database  Programming,  IS:472  Management 
Support  Systems  and  AC:200  Financial  Accounting.  In  addition  to  the  20  hours  above, 
the  minor  requires  four  semester  hours  from  the  following:  IS:276  Simulation  Models, 
IS:374  Systems  Development,  CS:391  Data  Communications  and  Networks  I,  CS:355 
Operations  Research  or  IS:485  Artificial  Intelligence. 

Double  major/minor  in  computer  science  and  information  systems:  Because  of  the 
large  overlap  in  courses  in  the  two  majors,  the  department  will  approve  a  double  major 
or  major/minor  combination  only  if  the  student  presents  to  the  department  a  plan  of 
study  that  sufficiently  minimizes  such  overlap. 


Courses  in  Information  Systems 

IS:  100  Using  Computers,  Topics  include  basic  operating  concepts  of  computers  and 
a  hands-on  introduction  to  their  use  for  word  processing,  e-mail,  spreadsheet  model- 
ing, presentation  graphics,  library  research,  the  World-Wide  Web  and  other  uses  on 
the  Internet.  Also  discusses  trends,  projections  and  the  impact  of  computers  on  soci- 
ety.   2  SH.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  Using  Computers. 

IS:110  Using  Databases.  Using,  analyzing,  planning  and  designing  database  informa- 
tion systems.  Focuses  on  understanding  the  key  elements  of  files  and  transaction 
processing  systems  commonly  used  by  businesses  and  organizations  but  also  in- 
cludes newer  graphics  and  multimedia  database  systems.  Prerequisite:  IS:  100  or 
instructor's  permission.  2  SH. 

IS:172  Systems  Analysis  and  Design.  Development  of  approaches  for  the  design  of 
business  information  systems.  Topics  include  data  capture  techniques,  cost  benefit 
analysis,  forms  and  report  design,  information  flow,  CASE,  file  storage  and  processing 
considerations.  Emphasizes  structured  methodologies.  Prerequisite:  IS:  110  Using  Da- 
tabases. 2  SH. 

IS:271  E-Business  Applications  Development.  An  introduction  to  the  basics  of  client/ 
server  computing  and  Web-based  system  development.  The  course  covers  the  con- 
cepts of  networking,  Web  technologies,  HTML  (hyper-text  markup  language),  client- 
side  scripting  (JavaScript),  server-side  scripting  (ASP  and  JavaScript),  ActiveX  Com- 
ponents and  Structured  Query  Language  (SQL)  The  course  consists  of  two  parts: 
dynamic  Web  design  and  Web-database  programming.  Prerequisite:  IS:  172  Systems 
Analysis  and  Design.  4  SH. 

IS:276  Simulation  Models.  Design  and  use  of  computer  models  for  planning,  alloca- 
tion and  scheduling  in  the  manufacturing  and  service  sectors.  Uses  queuing  theory 
and  statistical  analysis  to  interpret  results.  Includes  the  use  of  GPSS,  SIMAN,  or  some 
other  special  purpose  simulation  language.  Prerequisite:  IS:  100  Using  Computers  and 
a  statistics  course  such  as  MA:  141,  MG:202,  PS:  123  or  equivalent.  2  SH. 

IS:374  Systems  Develop  nent.  Focuses  on  the  implementation  aspect  of  a  design 
project.  Topics  include  documentation  standards,  disciplined  programming,  unit  and 
integrated  testing  procedures  and  other  systems  development  activities.  Students 
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will  complete  a  systems  development  project.  Prerequisite:  (a)  IS:  172  Systems  Analy- 
sis and  Design,  or  (b)  IS:375  Database  Programming,  or  (c)  CS:381  Algorithms  and 
Object-Oriented  Programming  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  2  SH. 

IS:375  Database  Programming.  A  practical  course  to  teach  database  programming  in 
PL/SQL,  XML  and  Java  using  the  following  Java  APIs:  JDBC,  RMI,  Servlets,  Swing.  In 
this  course,  students  learn  how  to  write  database-centric  program  using  the  latest 
developments  in  the  relational  database  management  systems  and  object-oriented 
technology.  The  development  environment  used  is  Oracle.  Prerequisite:  IS:  110  Using 
Databases  or  CS:281  Data  Structures;  CS:181  Principles  of  Computer  Science  and 
IS:  172  Systems  Analysis  and  Design  or  instructors  permission.  4  SH. 

IS:472  Management  Support  Systems.  This  course  provides  a  framework  for  manag- 
ing the  introduction,  evaluation,  and  assimilation  of  computer  technology  into  organi- 
zations, focusing  on  information  needs  of  middle  and  senior  management.  Case  stud- 
ies address  management  of  information  resources  and  selection  of  hardware  and  soft- 
ware. Prerequisites:  either  MG:391  Operations  Management  or  CS:355  Operations 
Research  and  senior  standing  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  2  SH. 

IS:485  Artificial  Intelligence.  A  brief  summary  of  the  tools,  techniques  and  applica- 
tions of  artificial  intelligence.  Introduces  problem  solving  and  knowledge  representa- 
tion and  selects  topics  from  techniques  for  constructing  models,  robot  design,  lan- 
guage processing,  computer  vision,  neural  networks  and  expert  systems.  Prerequi- 
sites: CS:  181  Principles  of  Computer  Science  and  either  CS:281  Data  Structures  or 
IS:374  Systems  Development,  or  instructors  permission.  Same  as  CS:485.  2  SH. 

IS:496  Topics  in  Information  Systems.  Topics  of  current  importance  and  interest  in 
information  systems.  Emphasizes  readings  from  the  current  literature.  Prerequisites: 
Instructor's  permission.  2  or  4  SH. 

IS:501  Independent  Study.  Individualized  academic  work  for  qualified  students  under 
faculty  direction.  Usually  studies  special  topics  not  covered  in  regularly  offered 
courses.  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing,  approval  of  instructor  and  depart- 
ment. 2-4  SH. 

IS:502  Independent  Research.  A  research  project  culminating  in  a  substantive  paper 
on  a  selected  topic  or  field  in  computer  science  or  information  systems  by  arrange- 
ment with  an  instructor.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  computer  science  depart- 
ment head  or  information  systems  department  head  permission.  2-4  SH. 

IS:503  Information  Systems  Internship.  On-the-job  supervised  experience  in  a  cor- 
porate or  non-profit  organization.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  internship  coordinator 
and  acceptance  by  organization.  2-8  SH. 
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Economics,  B.S. 


For  information  on  the  bachelor  of  arts  (B.A.)  program  in  economics,  please  see  page  122. 

The  Faculty 

Professor  Warren  L.  Fisher  holds  the  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Connecticut.  He 
formerly  directed  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  national  survey.  His  current  re- 
search deals  with  survey  methods  and  the  value  of  environmental  services.  He  teaches 
courses  in  micro-  and  macroeconomics  and  environmental  economics. 

Professor  AH  H.  M.  Zadeh,  department  head,  holds  the  Ph.D.  in  economics  and  the 
M.S.  in  applied  mathematics  from  Michigan  State  University.  He  conducts  research  on 
exchange  rate  uncertainty,  analysis  of  OPEC  behavior,  and  the  demand  for  money.  He 
teaches  micro-  and  macroeconomics;  money,  banking  and  financial  institutions;  statis- 
tics, econometrics,  quantitative  methods  for  business,  and  operations  management. 

Associate  Professor  Olugbenga  A.  Onafowora  holds  the  Ph.D.  from  West  Virginia 
University.  His  research  focuses  on  state-level  production  behavior  and  policy  in  U.S. 
agriculture,  and  stabilization  in  developing  economies.  He  teaches  micro-  and  macro- 
economics, labor  economics,  public  finance,  and  economic  development. 

Associate  Professor  Antonin  Rusek  holds  the  Ph.D.  from  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook.  His  research  focuses  on  international  economics,  inflation  and 
stabilization  and  problems  of  emerging  market  economies.  He  is  closely  involved  in 
the  analysis  of  the  Turkish  economy  and  often  comments  on  East  European  econo- 
mies —  especially  the  Czech  Republic  and  economies  of  CEFTA  countries.  His  teach- 
ing is  in  micro-  and  macroeconomics,  economic  policy,  comparative  economic  sys- 
tems, emerging  markets,  and  international  trade  and  finance. 


The  Study  of  Economics 


Economics  is  the  study  of  using  limited  resources  to  satisfy  needs  and  wants. 
Microeconomics  focuses  on  separate  parts  of  an  economy,  such  as  individual  house- 
holds or  businesses,  industries,  or  the  workforce.  It  analyzes  the  causes  and  results  of 
their  buying  and  selling  behaviors.  Macroeconomics  deals  with  larger  issues  affect- 
ing an  entire  economy  such  as  inflation,  unemployment  and  economic  growth.  Most 
upper-level  courses,  such  as  International  Trade  and  Finance,  apply  principles  of 
both  micro-  and  macroeconomics. 

Career  and  Graduate  Study  Options  and  Outcomes.  Government  and  private  industry 
employ  economists  to  help  make  managerial  decisions  and  to  find  practical  solutions 
to  problems.  The  economics  major  gains  a  broad  understanding  of  the  economy  and 
the  economic  impact  of  alternative  policy  choices  facing  enterprises  and  govern- 
ments. Graduates  analyze  issues  such  as  inflation  and  recession,  environmental  prob- 
lems and  regulations,  taxation,  government  regulation,  and  business  forecasting. 

All  recent  graduates  in  economics  have  secured  positions.  Some  work  in  the 
private  sector  in  banking  and  finance,  on  stock  exchanges,  and  in  the  insurance  indus- 
try. Others  work  for  state  and  federal  government  agencies.  Still  others  have  opted  for 
graduate  study  in  economics,  law  or  business  administration. 
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Degree  Programs  in  Economics.  Susquehanna  University  has  two  degree  programs 
in  economics.  The  bachelor  of  arts  (B.A.)  degree  is  a  liberal  arts  degree  earned  in  the 
School  of  Natural  and  Social  Sciences.  Requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree  appear  on 
page  122.  The  bachelor  of  science  (B.S.)  degree  is  a  more  technical  degree  and  is 
earned  in  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business.  It  integrates  extensive  business 
administration  background  into  the  study  of  economics. 

Requirements  for  the  B.S.  Degree  with  a  Major  in  Economics.  Candidates  for  the  B.S. 
with  a  major  in  economics  successfully  complete  the  University  Core  curriculum,  the 
business  foundation  courses,  and  at  least  20  semester  hours  of  an  emphasis  in  either 
business  economics  or  macroeconomics  and  global  markets. 

Business  Economics  Emphasis.  This  emphasis  lends  a  business  perspective  to  the 
study  of  economics.  Economic  behavior  of  individual  entities,  both  producers  and 
households,  is  studied  in  depth.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  economic  aspects  of 
managerial  decision  making,  labor,  environmental  issues  and  the  theory  of  public  finance. 

The  business  economics  emphasis  requires  16  semester  hours: 

4  EC:311  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 

4  Either  EC:313  Intermediate  Microeconomic  Theory 

or  EC:315  Managerial  Economics 

4  EC:325  Labor  Economics 

4  One  course  chosen  from: 

4  EC:322    Introduction  to  Econometrics 

4  EC:330   International  Trade  and  Finance 

4  EC:331    Money,  Banking  and  Financial  Institutions 

4  EC:332  Public  Finance 

4  EC:335  Economic  Development 

4  EC:355  Environmental  Economics 

4  EC:441    History  of  Economic  Thought 

Macroeconomics  and  Global  Markets  Emphasis.  This  emphasis  focuses  on  the  glo- 
bal economic  environment.  Open  economy  macroeconomics  is  studied  in  depth  in  all 
its  aspects.  A  thorough  presentation  of  macroeconomic  concepts  and  policies  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  discussion  of  the  global  economy  of  the  future.  This  emphasis  is 
appropriate  for  students  who  aspire  to  become  top  managers  in  global  organizations. 

The  macroeconomics  and  global  markets  emphasis  requires  16  semester  hours: 

4  EC:311  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 

4  EC:313  Intermediate  Microeconomic  Theory 

8  Two  courses  chosen  from: 

4  EC:330  International  Trade  and  Finance 

4  EC:332  Public  Finance 

4  EC:341  Economic  Policy 

4  EC:442  Comparative  Economic  Systems 

4  EC:465  Global  Financial  Markets 

No  grade  less  than  C-  will  be  accepted  to  satisfy  major  course  requirements. 

Minor  in  Economics  for  Majors  in  Accounting  or  Business  Administration.  This 
economics  minor  requires  EC:31 1  and  EC:313  plus  eight  semester  hours  in  economics 
selected  in  consultation  with  the  minor  advisor.  EC:201  and  EC:202  and  any  economics 
course  applied  toward  the  student's  business  foundation  courses  or  emphasis  may 
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not  be  applied  to  the  minor.  Students  must  complete  courses  applied  to  the  minor  with 
grades  of  C-  or  better.  Requirements  for  the  minor  in  economics  for  students  who  are 
not  majors  in  accounting  or  business  administration  are  on  page  125. 


Sample  Sequence  of  Courses  and  Activities  for  the  B.S.  in  Economics 


Year  1 


Investigate 
minors 


EC:201  Macroeconomics 
MG:202  Business  Statistics 
MG:101  Business  Awareness 
*Core:  Using  Computers 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Core:  College  101 


EC:202  Microeconomics 
Core:  Science  and  Technology 
Core:  Writing  Seminar 
*Core:  Foreign  Language 
Core:  Fitness 
IS:  110  Using  Databases 


Year  2 

Investigate 
internships 


Year  3 

Investigate 
graduate  schools 
Participate  in 
internship 


EC:311  Intermediate  Macro. 
MG:202  Business  Statistics 
AC:200  Financial  Accounting 
Core:  Literature  and  Culture 
Core:  Career  Planning 


EC:313  Intermediate  Micro. 
IS:  172  Systems  Analysis 
AC:2 1 0  Legal  Environment 
MG:280  Marketing 
Elective 


EC:  Major  EC:  Elective 

Core:  Values  MG:340  Corporate  Finance 

MG:360  Organizational  Behavior  AC:330  Cost  Management 
Core:  History  MG:302  Quantitative  Methods 

IS:271  E-Business  Applications      MG:391  Operations  Management 


Year  4 

Apply  to 

graduate  schools 
or  seek 

employment 


Core:  Fine  Arts 

MG:400  Business  Policy 

EC:  Major 

Core:  Futures 

IS:374  Systems  Development 


MG:404  Business  and  Social 

Responsibility 
Elective 

IS:472  Mgmt.  Support  Systems 
Elective 


^Students  who  have  mastered  these  skills  may  be  exempt  from  these  courses;  exemptions  are 
not  applied  toward  the  credit  hours  required  for  graduation. 

Courses  in  Economics 

Note:  Because  of  duplication  in  course  content,  a  student  may  not  earn  credit  for 
both  EC:  105  and  the  EC: 201,  202  sequence. 

EC:  105  Elements  of  Economics.  Basic  macro-  and  microeconomics  principles.  Dis- 
cusses unemployment,  inflation,  resource  scarcity,  and  consumer  and  business  be- 
havior under  various  market  structures.  Credit  for  business  and  accounting  minors, 
but  not  for  majors  in  accounting,  business  administration  or  economics.  Prerequisite: 
Students  who  have  received  credit  for  either  EC:201  or  EC:202  must  have  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Any  student  completing  EC:  105,  EC:201  and  EC:202  will  receive  a 
maximum  of  eight  semester  hours  of  credit.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World, 
Society  and  the  Individual. 

EC:201  Principles  of  Macroeconomics.  Introduces  aggregate  economics.  Empha- 
sizes current  issues  such  as  unemployment,  inflation,  stagflation,  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies,  and  international  economics.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Society 
and  the  Individual. 
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EC:202  Principles  of  Microeconomics.  Introduces  principles  of  supply  and  demand, 
how  they  affect  levels  of  output,  price  and  employment  under  various  market  struc- 
tures. 4  SH. 

EC:305  Perspectives  on  the  World  Economy.  An  overview  of  key  issues  shaping  the 
future  of  the  world  economy.  Emphasizes  globalization  of  markets  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  economic  policies  among  major  world  economies.  2  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on 
the  World,  Futures. 

EC:311  Intermediate  Macroeconomics.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  major  eco- 
nomic aggregates  and  the  theories  of  income  determination.  Includes  applications  to 
contemporary  public  issues,  such  as  achieving  full  employment,  price  stability  and  a 
desired  rate  of  economic  growth.  Prerequisites:  EC:  105,  or  EC:201  and  202.  4  SH. 

EC:313  Intermediate  Microeconomic  Theory.  Analyzes  how  consumers,  businesses, 
and  suppliers  of  labor  and  other  resources  make  their  choices.  Covers  how  individual 
markets  for  products  and  resources  determine  resource  allocation,  wages,  prices,  income 
distribution  and  levels  of  production.  Prerequisites:  EC:  105,  or  EC:201  and  202.  4  SH. 

EC:315  Managerial  Economics.  A  study  of  the  application  of  economic  theory  and 
methods  to  business  and  administrative  decisionmaking  processes,  emphasizing  the 
role  that  economic  analysis  plays  in  managerial  decisions.  Quantitative  methods  and 
tools  —  such  as  simple  regression  analysis,  statistics,  time  series  forecasting  models, 
linear  programming,  and  spreadsheet  packages  —  are  introduced  to  assist  students  in 
gaining  better  insight  into  the  methods  of  economic  analysis  and  the  applications  of 
managerial  economics  to  real-life  decisions.  Prerequisites:  EC:  105,  or  EC:201  and  202.  4 
SH. 

EC:322  Introduction  to  Econometrics.  Examines  the  general  linear  regression  model 
and  its  use  to  analyze  economic  data.  Focuses  on  estimating  economic  models,  verify- 
ing economic  theories  by  testing  alternative  hypotheses,  and  forecasting  the  future  of 
economic  variables.  Prerequisites:  EC:  105,  or  EC:201  and  202,  and  MA:  141  or  MG:202 
or  PS:  123.  4  SH. 

EC:325  Labor  Economics.  Theoretical  and  empirical  investigation  of  the  functions 
and  outcomes  of  labor  markets.  Discusses  and  analyzes  current  labor  issues,  trends 
and  developments.  Emphasizes  how  public  policies,  individual  market  characteristics 
of  employees,  firms  and  organized  labor  influence  human  resource  allocation  and 
compensation.  Prerequisites:  EC:105,  or  EC:201  and  202.  4  SH. 

EC:330  International  Trade  and  Finance.  Examines  contemporary  and  historical  pat- 
terns of  economic  interactions  and  interdependence  among  national  economies.  In- 
depth  analysis  of  exchange  rates,  capital  flows  and  trade  flows.  Discusses  problems 
of  international  resource  transfers  in  the  context  of  evolving  international  economic 
institutions.  Prerequisites:  EC:105,  or  EC:201  and  202.  4  SH. 

EC:331  Money,  Banking  and  Financial  Institutions.  Examines  depository  and  non- 
depository  financial  institutions,  financial  markets  and  instruments.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve System's  structure  and  role  in  controlling  the  money  supply  and  regulating 
financial  institutions  and  markets  are  discussed  in  detail.  The  course  examines 
Keynesian,  Monetarist  and  New  Classical  approaches  to  monetary  policy  and  contro- 
versies concerning  inflation,  unemployment,  economic  growth,  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Prerequisites:  EC:  105,  or  EC:201  and  202.  4  SH. 
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EC:332  Public  Finance.  Examines  the  influence  of  government  in  a  market-oriented 
economy.  Analyzes  how  tax  and  spending  policies  reallocate  resources,  redistribute  in- 
come, and  affect  stable  economic  growth.  Prerequisites:  EC:  105,  or  EC201  and  202.  4  SH. 

EC:335  Economic  Development.  Examines  theories  of  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Includes  in-depth  discussions  of  problems  of  economic  development  that  con- 
front developing  nations.  Prerequisites:  EC:  105,  or  EC:201  and  202.  4  SH. 

EC:341  Economic  Policy.  Examines  theory  and  practice  of  economic  policy  in  the  con- 
temporary open  economy  environment.  Includes  detailed  analysis  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  for  the  interdependent  national  economies.  Emphasizes  the  relationship  between 
deficit  financing  and  inflation.  Prerequisites:  EC:  105,  or  EC:201  and  202.  4  SH. 

EC:350  Forecasting  I.  Techniques  of  basic  forecasting  are  taught  using  widely  avail- 
able asset  prices.  Databases  are  created,  maintained  and  updated.  Subsequently  the 
databases  are  used  to  forecast  future  values  of  variables  using  simple  spreadsheet 
forecasting  methods.  The  course  makes  extensive  use  of  computer  technology  and 
Internet  access  in  collection,  processing  and  evaluation  of  information.  Prerequisite: 
junior  standing  and/or  the  permission  of  instructor.  2  SH. 

EC:351  Forecasting  II.  Examines  the  application  of  more  sophisticated  forecasting  meth- 
ods: Exponential  Smoothing,  Box-Jenkins  Approach,  and  Spectral  Forecasting.  Intro- 
duces VAR  models  and  Monte  Carlo  procedures.  An  evaluation  of  forecast  performance 
together  with  feedback  techniques  are  practiced,  and  corrective  measures  are  devised. 
The  course  is  based  entirely  on  modem  computer  technology  and  the  use  of  quantitative 
methods.  Prerequisite:  EC:350  and/or  the  permission  of  instructor.  2  SH. 

EC:355  Environmental  Economics.  A  survey  of  the  economic  trade-offs  required  by 
environmental  considerations,  with  an  emphasis  on  current  domestic  and  international 
policy  issues.  Uses  contemporary  economic  doctrine  to  examine  the  benefits  and  costs 
of  environmental  degradation,  the  benefits  and  costs  of  environmental  cleanup,  and  the 
incidence  of  those  benefits  and  costs.  Also  examines  questions  of  how  these  issues 
interact  with  established  law,  customs  and  value  systems.  Prerequisite:  EC:  105  or  EC:202.  4  SH. 

EC:441  History  of  Economic  Thought.  A  survey  of  the  development  of  economic 
ideas.  Examines  the  parallel  development  of  economic  doctrines  and  industrial  sys- 
tems from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Examines  implications  of  these  doctrines 
for  current  policy  issues.  Prerequisites:  EC:  105,  or  EC:201  and  202.  4  SH. 

EC:442  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  Examines  emerging  market  economies  on 
both  theoretical  and  practical  bases  and  in  historical  perspective.  Compares  market- 
oriented  economies  arising  from  different  socio-cultural  backgrounds.  Prerequisites: 
EC:  105,  or  EC:201  and 202. 4  SH. 

EC:465  Global  Financial  Markets.  Introduces  the  new  and  intriguing  world  of  global 
finance.  Explores  theoretical  and  practical  reasons  for  international  capital  flows.  Studies 
the  evolution  of  financial  liberalization  on  a  world  scale  in  conjunction  with  interest 
rate  and  exchange  rate  dynamics.  Practically  analyzes  the  interplay  of  capital  inflows 
and  domestic  economic  policies  using  examples  of  economic  collapses  of  Asia,  South 
America  and  Eastern  Europe.  Impacts  of  European  Monetary  Union  and  the  co-inte- 
grating relationship  between  the  major  financial  centers  conclude  the  course.  Prereq- 
uisites: EC:  105,  or  EC:201  and  EC:202.  4  SH. 
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EC:480  Introduction  to  Financial  Derivatives.  Introduces  the  world  of  derivative 
securities  -  futures,  forward  contracts,  options  and  swaps.  Analyzes  in  detail  the 
relationship  between  different  types  of  derivative  securities  and  the  underlying  val- 
ues of  stocks,  bonds,  interest  and  exchange  rates.  Studies  valuation  processes  and 
trading  practices.  The  organic  parts  of  the  course  are  the  extensive  practical  exercises 
dealing  with  construction  and  execution  of  derivative  contracts.  Prerequisites:  EC:  105, 
or  EC:201  and  EC:202,  Statistics.  4  SH. 

EC:500  Seminar  in  Economics.  A  course  focusing  on  varying  topics  of  interest  to  the 
students  and  the  instructor.  Topics  may  include  public  policies  toward  business,  prob- 
lems of  manpower  development,  the  role  of  population  in  economic  development,  devel- 
opment of  various  regions,  or  the  use  of  mathematics  in  economics.  Prerequisites:  EC:  105, 
or  EC:201  and  202,  plus  senior  standing  and  instructors  permission.  2  to  4  SH. 

EC:501  Independent  Study.  Individual  work  on  selected  topics  for  qualified  students 
under  faculty  supervision.  Prerequisites:  EC:31 1  and  EC:313,  plus  four  additional  hours 
in  economics  and  permission  of  the  department  head.  2  to  4  SH. 


Management 


The  Faculty 


Professor  James  L.  Brock,  dean  of  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business,  earned  his 
Ph.D.  from  Michigan  State  University.  His  teaching  and  research  interests  are  in  mar- 
keting. He  consults  in  marketing,  strategic  planning,  and  meeting  facilitation. 

Professor  William  A.  Remaley  earned  his  Ph.D.  from  New  York  University.  He  teaches 
courses  in  corporate  financial  management  and  security  analysis.  His  research  inter- 
ests include  fundamental  and  technical  analysis  of  security  markets. 

Professor  William  J.  Sauer  earned  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  is 
director  of  the  University's  Center  for  Economic  Education.  He  teaches  courses  in 
marketing  and  family  business.  His  research  interests  focus  on  family  business  and 
the  impact  of  the  elderly  on  the  marketplace. 

Professor  William  A.  Ward,  the  Alan  R.  Warehime  Professor  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, earned  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Colorado.  An  internationally  recognized 
scholar,  he  has  done  extensive  research  on  Japan,  China  and  Russia. 

Associate  Professor  David  T.  Bussard,  department  head  earned  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Wharton  School  of  Business.  He  teaches  business  policy 
and  strategy,  management,  organizational  behavior,  and  international  business.  His 
research  focuses  on  risk  taking,  corporate  performance,  and  management  cognition. 

Associate  Professor  Christine  L.  Cooper  earned  her  Ph.D.  at  Ohio  State  University. 
She  teaches  courses  in  organizational  behavior,  strategic  human  resource  manage- 
ment, recruitment  and  selection,  training  and  development,  and  compensation.  Her 
research  interests  and  publications  focus  on  employees'  reactions  to  the  perceived 
fairness  of  organizational  policies  and  procedures. 

Associate  Professor  Paul  A.  Dion  earned  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Toronto 
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and  teaches  marketing  and  marketing  research.  He  frequently  publishes  research  on 
industrial  marketing,  purchasing,  and  marketing  logistics. 

Assistant  Professor  Sirapat  Polwitoon  has  completed  requirements  for  his  Ph.D.  in 
finance  from  the  University  of  Rhode  Island.  He  teaches  corporate  finance,  invest- 
ments, and  international  finance.  He  is  a  level  II  CFA  candidate.  His  research  interests 
focus  on  corporate  governance  and  portfolio  performance  evaluation. 

Lecturer  Stephen  M.  Wilkerson  earned  his  MA.  degree  in  mathematics  at  Marshall 
University  and  is  a  former  educational  consultant  for  the  West  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates.  He  teaches  business  statistics. 

The  Study  of  Business  Administration 

The  major  in  business  administration  offers  students  a  wide  range  of  courses  in  the 
functional  areas  of  business.  Most  courses  feature  an  international  perspective, 
computer  applications,  and  the  development  of  interpersonal  skills.  Opportunities 
for  in-class  participation,  writing  and  real-world  class  projects  add  vitality  to  the 
learning  process. 

Each  emphasis  —  finance,  global  management,  human  resource  management, 
information  systems,  and  marketing  —  allows  students  to  take  advanced  work  of 
special  interest  as  well  as  general  or  business  electives.  The  Department  of  Manage- 
ment encourages  students  who  major  in  business  administration  to  take  a  minor  in  a 
non-business  department.  Students  considering  the  addition  of  a  second  business 
emphasis  to  their  business  administration  major  should  consult  with  their  academic 
advisors  to  determine  that  their  total  semester  hours  of  business  courses  comply  with 
AACSB  guidelines. 

Career  and  Graduate  Study  Options  and  Outcomes.  The  broad  nature  of  the  major 
leads  to  a  wide  array  of  possible  careers  in  the  private  and  public  sectors.  Most 
graduates  begin  their  employment  immediately  after  graduation.  Some,  however,  pur- 
sue graduate  studies,  including  law  degrees.  As  job  growth  continues  in  small  and 
medium-sized  businesses,  many  graduates  are  finding  opportunities  there,  as  well  as 
with  larger,  better- known  firms. 

Surveys  of  recent  graduates  indicate  a  very  high  level  of  satisfaction  as  they  evalu- 
ate their  business  education  at  Susquehanna  from  the  perspective  of  the  work  place. 

Requirements  for  the  Major  in  Business  Administration.  Students  complete  the 
University  Core  curriculum,  the  business  foundation  courses  listed  on  page  166,  and 
an  emphasis  in  finance,  global  management,  human  resource  management,  or  market- 
ing. Students  also  may  substitute  the  minor  in  information  systems  for  an  emphasis. 
No  grade  of  D  or  lower  will  be  accepted  to  fulfill  emphasis  requirements  or  in  the 
business  foundation  course  leading  to  the  student's  emphasis,  (e.g.  a  student  choos- 
ing the  finance  emphasis  needs  a  C-  or  better  in  MG:340  Corporate  Financial  Manage- 
ment.) 

Including  elective  courses,  at  least  65  semester  hours  must  be  taken  in  courses 
offered  by  departments  outside  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  following  courses:  IS:  100  Using  Databases,  EC:201  Macroeconomics,  EC:202 
Microeconomics,  MG:202  Statistics,  and  MG:302  Quantitative  Methods  for  Business. 

Finance  Emphasis.  The  field  of  finance  encompasses  three  interrelated  areas.  Each 
views  the  management  of  assets,  liabilities,  and  equity  from  a  different  perspective. 
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One  area  of  finance  deals  with  the  behavior  and  characteristics  of  financial  intermedi- 
aries. A  second  area,  investments,  focuses  on  the  decisions  of  both  individuals  and 
institutional  investors.  The  third  area,  financial  management,  deals  with  the  manage- 
ment of  assets,  liabilities,  and  equity  within  a  business  organization.  Career  opportu- 
nities in  each  area  are  many  and  varied.  The  finance  emphasis  prepares  students  for 
positions  in  financial  management  with  manufacturing  and  service  organizations,  or 
with  financial  intermediaries  such  as  banks,  insurance  companies,  brokerages,  and 
investment  advisory  firms. 

The  finance  emphasis  requires  12  semester  hours,  as  follows: 
2  AC:300  Financial  Statement  Analysis 

4  One  course  chosen  from: 

4  MG:342  Investment  Analysis 

4  MG:344  Financial  Services 

4  MG:441  Advanced  Corporate  Financial  Management 

6  At  least  six  semester  hours  chosen  from  the  following  courses  (of 

the  six,  no  more  than  four  may  be  in  economics). 
4  MG:342  Investment  Analysis 

4  MG:344  Financial  Services 

4  MG:441  Advanced  Corporate  Financial  Management 

2  MG:442  Security  Analysis  and  Portfolio  Management 

2  AC:220  Introduction  to  Taxation 

4  EC:330  International  Trade  and  Finance 

4  EC:331  Money,  Banking  and  Financial  Institutions 

Global  Management  Emphasis.  This  emphasis  provides  a  broad  background  in  inter- 
national business  and  global  management.  It  is  very  suitable  preparation  for  a  student 
contemplating  an  M.B.A.  program  in  international  business. 

The  global  management  emphasis  requires  18  semester  hours,  as  follows: 

4  EC:330  International  Trade  and  Finance 

4  HS:152  Modern  East  Asia 

4  HS:238  Contemporary  Europe 

2  MG:350  International  Business 

4  One  course  chosen  from: 

4  EC:335  Economic  Development 

4  EC:442  Comparative  Economic  Systems 

4  MG:351  Seminar  in  European  Business  Operations 

4  PO:432  International  Politics  and  World  Order 

Human  Resource  Management  Emphasis.  This  emphasis  is  designed  for  students 
who  wish  to  pursue  careers  in  personnel  management,  labor  relations,  wage  and  sal- 
ary administration,  or  training  and  development.  Both  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions are  placing  increased  importance  on  the  management  of  their  human  resources. 
The  human  resource  management  emphasis  requires  12  semester  hours,  as  follows: 
4  MG:361  Human  Resource  Management 

2  MG:461  Projects  in  Human  Resource  Management 

2  MG:462  Human  Resource  Planning 

4  Four  semester  hours  chosen  from: 

4  EC:325  Labor  Economics 

2  MG:365  Advanced  Organizational  Behavior 

4  MG:466  Negotiations 

2  MG:467  Seminar  in  Human  Resource  Management 

2  MG:468  Women  in  Oruanizations 
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Information  Systems  Emphasis.  Business  administration  majors  may  elect  an  empha- 
sis in  information  systems  by  completing  courses  for  the  minor  in  information  sys- 
tems, described  on  page  175. 

Marketing  Emphasis.  Marketing  involves  creating  customers,  targeting  markets,  dis- 
covering consumer  needs  and  behaviors,  developing  products  and  services,  and 
delivering  them  at  a  value  to  the  customer  and  a  profit  to  the  company.  Marketing  has 
a  fundamental  role  in  virtually  all  business  decisions,  and  in  directing  the  efforts  of 
customer-driven  organizations.  Marketing  is  essential  not  only  to  retailers,  wholesal- 
ers and  manufacturers,  but  to  attorneys,  accountants,  museums,  hospitals,  colleges, 
the  performing  arts,  and  political  action  groups. 

The  marketing  emphasis  requires  12  semester  hours,  as  follows: 

2  MG:382  Buyer  Behavior 

2  MG:385  Marketing  Research  Design 

2  MG:386  Marketing  Data  Analysis 

4  MG:485  Marketing  Strategy  and  Management 

2  At  least  two  semester  hours  chosen  from: 

4  MG:481  Advertising 

2  MG:486  Topics  in  Marketing 

2  MG:384  Retailing  and  Electronic  Marketing 

Minor  in  Business  Administration.  The  minor  in  business  requires  six  or  seven 
courses  totaling  at  least  24  semester  hours.  To  complete  the  minor,  students  must 
have  a  GPA  of  at  least  2.0  and  no  more  than  one  D  or  lower  grade  in  courses  chosen 
from  the  following: 


4-8  EC:  105  Elements  of  Economics,  or  both  EC:201 

Macroeconomics  and  EC:202  Microeconomics 
4  AC:200  Financial  Accounting 

4  MG:202  Business  Statistics 

12  and  at  least  12  semester  hours  from  the  following: 

4  MG:280  Marketing 

4  MG:302  Quantitative  Methods  for  Business  and  MG:39] 

tions  Management 

4  MG:340  Corporate  Financial  Management 

4  MG:360  Management  and  Organizational  Behavior 


Opera- 


Sample  Sequence  of  Courses  and  Activities  for  Business  Administration  Majors 


Fall 
Year  1  MG:101  Business  Awareness 

Core:  Science  and  Technology 
Investigate  Core:  Writing  Seminar 

minors  and  *Core:  Using  Computers 

study  abroad  Core:  College  1 0 1 

programs  *Core:  Foreign  Language 


Spring 

Core:  History 

*Core:  Foreign  Language 

Core:  Values 

IS:  110  Using  Databases 

Core:  Fitness 


Year  2  EC:202  Microeconomics 

AC:200  Financial  Accounting 
Investigate  MG:202   Business  Statistics 

internships  Core:  Literature  and  Culture 

Core:  Career  Planning 


MG:280  Marketing 

EC:201  Macroeconomics 

AC:210  Legal  Environment 

IS:  172  Systems  Analysis  &  Design 

Core:  Fine  Arts 
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Year  3 

Internship 
Study  abroad 
Investigate 
graduate  schools 

Year  4 

Seek 

employment 

or  apply 

to  grad.  schools 


MG:360  Management  and 
Organizational  Behavior 
IS:271   E-Business  Applications 
Elective 


MG:400   Business  Policy 
IS:472   Mgt.  Support  Systems 
Emphasis  course 
Emphasis  course 
Elective 


MG:340  Corporate  Finance 
MG:302    Quantitative  Methods 
MG:391    Operations  Management 
AC:330  Cost  Management 
Elective 

MG:404  Business  and  Social 

Responsibility 
Core:  Futures 
Elective 


^Students  who  have  mastered  these  skills  may  be  exempt  from  these 
courses;  exemptions  are  not  applied  toward  the  credit  hours  required  for 
graduation. 


Courses  in  Management 


MG:101  Business  Awareness.  An  overview  of  business  fundamentals,  functional 
areas  of  business,  business  careers  and  opportunities  provided  by  the  Sigmund 
Weis  School.  A  case-based  approach  emphasizing  teamwork  and  communication 
skills.  A  team  presentation  of  case  analyses  to  invited  business  executives  is  a  key 
component  and  highlight  of  the  course.  Prerequisite:  first-year  business  major  or 
instructor's  permission.  2  SH. 

MG:202  Business  Statistics.  Principles  and  methods  of  data  collection,  presentation, 
analysis  and  interpretation  for  business  decisions.  Includes  statistical  description,  prob- 
ability theory,  and  methods  of  inference;  regression  and  correlation  analysis;  time-series 
analysis  and  index  numbers;  and  chi-square.  Introduces  computer-based  statistical  pack- 
ages. (Students  may  earn  credit  for  only  one  of  the  introductory  statistics  courses  of- 
fered by  the  management,  mathematics,  or  psychology  departments.)  Prerequisite:  MA:  101 
or  equivalent  placement.  4  SH.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  Mathematics  and  Logic. 

MG:280  Marketing.  The  study  of  business  activities  planned  and  implemented  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  or  transfer  of  products  and  services  so  that  both  parties  ben- 
efit. Examines  markets  and  segments,  as  well  as  product,  price,  promotion,  and  chan- 
nel variable  decisions.  Considers  marketing  in  profit  and  nonprofit  sectors,  and  in  the 
international  setting.  Prerequisites:  MG:202  or  equivalent  statistics  course,  and  either 
EC:202  or  instructors  permission.  4  SH. 

MG:302  Quantitative  Methods  for  Business.  Focuses  on  topics  such  as  single-equa- 
tion regression  models,  time  series  analysis,  forecasting,  statistical  process  control,  ac- 
ceptance sampling,  decision  analysis,  linear  programming,  queuing  theory,  and  simula- 
tion. Uses  computer-based  statistical  packages  to  solve  management  decision  problems. 
Prerequisites:  Junior  standing  and  MG:202  or  equivalent.  Must  be  taken  in  the  same 
semester  as  MG:391.  2  SH. 

MG:340  Corporate  Financial  Management.  Examines  the  theory  and  practice  of  corpo- 
rate financial  management.  Topics  include  the  financial  environment,  time  value  of  money, 
bond  and  stock  valuation,  and  the  capital  asset  pricing  model.  Also  covers  analysis  of 
financial  statements,  financial  forecasting,  capital  budgeting,  long-term  financing  deci- 
sions, the  cost  of  capital,  capital  structure,  dividend  policy,  and  working  capital  manage- 
ment. Prerequisites:  junior  standing,  MG:202,  AC:200,  EC:201 ,  EC:202.  4  SH. 
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MG:342  Investment  Analysis.  Examines  various  investment  vehicles  within  a  risk 
and  return  framework.  Topics  include  the  structure  and  operation  of  markets,  use  of 
margin,  short  sales,  stock  market  indexes,  mutual  funds,  efficient  market  hypothesis, 
stock  and  bond  valuation,  duration,  international  investing,  call  and  put  options, 
futures  contracts,  real  estate,  and  portfolio  management.  Uses  a  mutual  fund  study, 
a  stock  valuation  exercise,  and  a  computer  database  to  increase  knowledge  and 
experience  in  investment  management.  Prerequisite:  MG:340.  4  SH. 

MG:344  Financial  Services.  Examines  financial  institutions  from  the  viewpoint  of 
consumers  of  financial  services  and  the  viewpoint  of  a  financial  institutions  manager. 
Focuses  on  the  financial,  operating  and  organizational  characteristics  of  the  financial 
services  offered  to  the  public.  Topics  include  consumer  and  business  lending,  asset 
liability  management  emphasizing  GAP  analysis,  the  role  of  capital,  offering  and  pric- 
ing new  financial  services,  and  mergers  and  acquisitions.  Financial  institution  man- 
ager presentations,  current  problems,  historical  cases  and  a  computer  database  apply 
course  concepts.  Prerequisite:  MG:340.  4  SH. 

MG:350  International  Business.  A  broad  exposure  to  the  turbulent,  complex  and 
expanding  nature  of  business  in  the  international  environment.  Considers  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  practices  of  multi-national  enterprises  with  both  text  and  case 
studies.  Prerequisites:  EC:201,  EC:202,  MG:360,  or  permission  of  instructor.  2  SH. 

MG:351  Seminar  in  European  Business  Operations.  A  study  of  business  practice 
and  operations  in  the  UK  and  Continental  Europe.  Offered  in  London,  England,  for 
business  students  in  the  London  semester.  Emphasis  is  pragmatic  and  applications- 
oriented.  The  course  features  field  trips  to  manufacturing  facilities,  distribution  cen- 
ters and  financial  institutions  in  the  UK  and  on  the  Continent.  Class  often  features 
guest  lecturers  knowledgeable  in  specific  fields  of  international  business.  Prerequi- 
site: junior  standing  or  permission  of  the  instructor,  and  participation  in  the  London 
semester,  described  on  page  169.    4  SH. 

MG:356  Topics  in  International  Business.  Provides  consideration  of  the  related  as- 
pects of  doing  business  across  borders.  Topics  may  be  geographically  based  or  orga- 
nized by  types  of  businesses  or  functions.  Prerequisite:  MG:350.  2  SH. 

MG:360  Management  and  Organizational  Behavior.  Examines  the  theories,  prac- 
tices, and  processes  of  management  and  organizational  behavior.  Emphasizes  applica- 
tions of  theory  to  practice  and  learning  from  experiential  activities.  Topics  include 
planning,  organizing,  motivation,  decision  making,  leadership,  group  processes,  and 
interpersonal  communication.  Prerequisites:  junior  standing,  EC:202,  AC:200,  MG:202. 
4SH 

MG:361  Human  Resource  Management.  Examines  the  basic  functions  of  a  hu- 
man resource  department,  including  compensation  and  benefits,  staffing,  train- 
ing and  development,  and  human  resource  planning.  Uses  case  studies  to  apply 
theory  to  practical  situations.  Prerequisite:  MG:360.  4  SH. 

MG:365  Advanced  Organizational  Behavior.  Examines  advanced  applications  of  or- 
ganizational theory,  such  as  perception,  motivation  and  communication.  Experiential 
exercises  provide  opportunities  for  theory  building  beyond  basic  principles.  Case 
studies,  simulations,  role  playing,  and  organizational  development  exercises  similar  to 
those  in  training  and  development  programs  in  both  corporate  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations are  utilized  in  the  course.  Prerequisite:  MG:360.  2  SH. 
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MG:382  Buyer  Behavior.  A  survey  of  the  contributions  of  the  behavioral  sciences  to 
the  understanding  of  buyer  behavior.  Emphasizes  how  marketers  use  theories  regard- 
ing consumer  purchasing  process  to  make  decisions  at  both  the  strategic  and  tactical 
levels.  Prerequisite:  MG:280.  2  SH. 

MG:384  Retailing  and  Electronic  Marketing.  Marketing  activities  that  involve  the 
sale  of  goods  and  services  to  ultimate  consumers  for  personal,  family,  household  and 
small  business  use.  Focuses  on  store  operations,  distribution  functions,  and  non- 
store  retailing,  including  mail-order  and  the  Internet.  Prerequisite:  MG:280.  2  SH. 

MG:385  Marketing  Research  Design.  Examines  research  techniques  useful  in  pro- 
viding information  for  marketing  management  decision-making.  Includes  problem 
definition,  study  design  issues,  response  scaling,  experimentation,  questionnaire 
design,  and  sampling  theory.  Prerequisite:  MG:280.  2  SH. 

MG:386  Marketing  Data  Analysis.  Data  analysis  techniques,  including  cross-tabu- 
lation, correlation,  regression,  difference  of  means,  and  analysis  of  variance.  Prereq- 
uisite: MG:385.  2  SH. 

MG:391  Operations  Management.  Introduces  areas  such  as  product  and  process  devel- 
opment, capacity  planning,  inventory  control,  production  scheduling,  and  material  re- 
quirement planning.  Emphasizes  the  integration  of  strategic  long-term  and  analytical 
short-term  decisions,  and  the  integration  of  the  operations  functions  within  the  firm. 
Uses  quantitative  models,  spreadsheet  models,  and  computer  applications  to  provide  a 
framework  and  support  for  the  development  of  management  decisions.  Prerequisites: 
MG:302,  EC:202,  AC:200,  and  junior  standing.  Must  be  taken  in  the  same  semester  as 
MG.302. 2  SH. 

MG:400  Business  Policy  and  Strategy.  The  capstone  course  for  business  seniors 
that  integrates  much  of  the  knowledge  they  gain  from  earlier  courses.  Uses  a  case 
method  approach  to  solve  problems  facing  top  management.  Emphasizes  the  global 
environment  and  strategic  management  decisions.  Covers  finance,  management,  mar- 
keting, technology,  geography,  leadership,  and  other  factors  in  both  domestic  and 
international  cases.  Heavy  emphasis  on  the  development  of  analytical  skills  and  both 
written  and  oral  communications  skills.  Prerequisites:  senior  standing  and  completion 
of  all  300-level  business  requirements.  4  SH. 

MG:404  Business  and  Social  Responsibility.  Examines  the  concepts  and  applica- 
tions of  ethical  and  moral  behavior  that  affect  business  decision-making  and  result  in 
socially  responsible  policies  and  actions.  Uses  actual  cases  and  issues  to  demon- 
strate the  need  for  social  responsibility  as  an  integral  part  of  business  strategies  and 
implementation.  Prerequisites:  senior  standing  and  completion  of  all  300-level  busi- 
ness requirements  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  2  SH. 

MG:431  Management  of  Small  Business  and  Entrepreneurship.  Emphasizes  small 
business  operations  and  management,  and  the  theories  and  practice  of  entrepreneur- 
ship.  Topics  include  developing  a  business  plan,  small  business  finance,  and  selected 
international  examples.  Prerequisites:  All  300-level  business  foundation  courses  and 
senior  standing,  or  permission  of  instructor.  4  SH. 

MG:432  Family  Business.  Introduces  the  student  to  the  environment  of  family  busi- 
ness, focusing  on  how  the  family  and  business  cultures  interact  and  the  consequences 
of  that  interaction  on  family  members  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  business.  Topical 
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coverage  includes  the  cultural  environment,  growth  and  development  of  the  firm, 
leadership,  change,  generational  differences,  professionalizing  the  business,  and  suc- 
cession. Prerequisite:  MG:280  or  permission  of  instructor.  2  SH. 

MG:441  Advanced  Corporate  Financial  Management.  A  brief  review  of  MG:340  with 
additional  depth  in  such  topics  as  risk  and  return,  cost  of  capital,  capital  structures 
theory  and  practice,  capital  budgeting,  and  financial  statement  analysis.  Expands  to 
cover  topics  such  as  lease  financing  and  debt  refinancing.  Uses  case  studies  to  apply 
these  concepts  and  theories.  Prerequisite:  MG:340.  4  SH. 

MG:442  Security  Analysis  and  Portfolio  Management.  An  analysis  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket and  common  stock.  Includes  both  fundamental  and  technical  analysis,  efficient 
market  hypothesis  and  portfolio  management  theory.  This  project-oriented  course 
includes  two  computer  software  packages/database  systems  used  by  professional 
and  individual  investors  worldwide.  Prerequisite:  MG:342.  2  SH. 

MG:461  Projects  in  Human  Resource  Management.  A  human  resource  consulting  project 
for  a  local  organization.  Examines  a  functional  area  determined  by  the  individual  project 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The  primary  content  areas  will  include  the  functional  areas  such 
as  staffing,  reward  systems,  training  and  development,  and  consulting/project  manage- 
ment skill  building.  Prerequisite:  MG:361  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  2  SH. 

MG:462  Human  Resource  Planning.  Addresses  planning  from  both  the  organizational 
level  and  department  level  to  benefit  students  preparing  for  careers  in  human  resource 
management  or  line  management.  Includes  the  strategic  decisions  required  for  planning 
human  resource  functions  of  staffing,  reward  systems,  and  training  and  development. 
Also  covers  international  human  resource  issues.  Prerequisite:  MG:361.  2  SH. 

MG:465  Seminar  in  Management.  Focuses  on  a  selected  topic,  issue  or  aspect  of 
management.  Prerequisites:  senior  standing  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  2  SH. 

MG:466  Negotiations.  Develops  skills  in  negotiation,  joint  decision  making  and  joint  problem 
solving  through  analysis  of  the  negotiating  process,  frequent  negotiation  exercises,  case 
analyses  and  interaction  with  professional  negotiators.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing.  4  SH. 

MG:467  Seminar  in  Human  Resource  Management.  Several  topics  of  current  impor- 
tance in  human  resource  management.  Readings  from  current  literature.  Prerequisite: 
MG:361  and  at  least  two  additional  semester  hours  in  human  resource  courses.  2  SH. 

MG:468  Women  in  Organizations.  A  seminar  that  addresses  the  role  of  gender  in 
organizations.  Special  attention  is  given  to  topics  relevant  to  women  in  organizations, 
such  as  sexual  harassment,  pay  discrimination,  glass  ceilings,  work  and  family,  and 
organizational  climates.  Current  research  in  the  field  of  gender  studies  is  analyzed  in  a 
seminar  approach.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing.  Same  as  WS:460.  2  SH 

MG:481  Advertising.  A  theoretical  and  experiential  examination  of  the  communica- 
tions process  in  marketing.  Emphasizes  the  advertising  dimension  of  the  marketing 
mix.  Requires  understanding  of  the  marketing  process  and  consumer  behavior  to 
develop  an  advertising  plan.  Prerequisite:  MG:280.  4  SH. 

MG:484  Business-to-Business  Marketing.  An  introduction  to  the  practical  decision 
issues  in  the  business-to-business  marketplace.  The  course  also  equips  students  to 
use  software  packages  currently  used  by  business-to-business  marketers  and  pro- 
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vides  opportunities  to  develop  sales  presentation  skills.  Prerequisite:  MG:280.  2  SH. 

MG:485  Marketing  Strategy  and  Management.  A  case  method  capstone  course  for 
the  marketing  emphasis  applying  marketing  functions  to  "real  world"  situations.  Inte- 
grates knowledge  from  previous  courses  in  marketing,  management,  accounting  and 
finance  as  applied  to  market  planning.  Prerequisites:  MG:382,  MG:385.  4  SH. 

MG:486  Topics  in  Marketing.  In-depth  focus  on  a  marketing  topic  of  current  interest. 
Possible  topics  include  marketing  for  service  and  non-profit  organizations,  new  prod- 
uct development,  and  direct  marketing.  Prerequisite:  MG:280.  2  SH 

MG:494  Production  and  Inventory  Control.  Production  activity  control,  material  re- 
quirements planning,  input/output  analysis,  shop  loading,  inventory  models,  lot  siz- 
ing techniques,  and  just-in-time  production.  Uses  computer  modeling,  case  studies 
and  a  company  project  to  illustrate  application  of  theory  to  real-life  situations.  Prereq- 
uisite: MG:302  and  MG:39 X.4SH. 

MG:496  Topics  in  Operations  Management.  Topics  of  current  importance  and  inter- 
est in  operations  management.  Emphasizes  readings  from  the  current  literature.  Pre- 
requisites: MG:302,  MG:391and  at  least  two  additional  semester  hours  of  operations 
management.  2  SH. 

MG:497  Total  Quality  Management.  Quality  has  become  the  responsibility  of  every- 
one and  has  been  applied  by  manufacturers  and  services  alike  to  achieve  competitive 
advantage.  Examines  the  concept  of  quality  and  develops  skills  in  the  use  of  quality 
tools.  Primary  focus  on  the  management  of  quality  by  all  disciplines  in  an  integrated 
manner  within  the  organization.  Prerequisite:  MG:302  and  MG:391.  2  SH. 

MG:501  Independent  Study.  Individualized  academic  work  for  qualified  students  un- 
der faculty  direction.  Typically  focused  on  topics  not  covered  in  regularly  offered 
courses.  Prerequisites:  senior  standing  and  permission  of  the  faculty  member  and 
department  head.  2-4  SH 

MG:502  Senior  Research.  An  original  research  project  under  faculty  direction.  Prerequisites: 
senior  standing  and  permission  of  the  faculty  member  and  department  head.  2-4  SH. 

MG:503  Business  Internship.  Full-time  off-campus  employment  for  juniors  or  se- 
niors guided  by  host  organization  management  and  Sigmund  Weis  School  faculty. 
Requires  collateral  written  analysis  of  the  learning  experience.  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  the  faculty  member,  department  head  and  the  director  of  career  services,,  and  a 
2.0  GPA.  S/U  grade.  2  -  6  SH. 

Futures 

The  School  also  offers  the  following  interdisciplinary  course  in  fulfillment  of  the  Core 
curriculum  futures  requirement. 

MG:411  Scenarios  and  Issues  for  the  Practice  of  Business  in  the  Future.  An  inves- 
tigation of  the  changing  forces  that  will  have  a  major  impact  on  the  practice  of  busi- 
ness in  the  future.  Students  look  ahead,  anticipate  changes,  and  explore  possible 
future  actions  by  the  business  community.  Divergent  forecasts  and  scenarios  are 
examined  in  an  attempt  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  differences.  2  SH.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Futures. 
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Interdisciplinary  and  Special  Programs 


Diversity  Studies 

Coordinator:  Bowers 

The  minor  in  diversity  studies  complements  major  fields  of  study.  Its  focus  is  on  the 
impact  of  not  only  race,  social  class,  culture,  gender  and  ethnicity,  but  also  of  age, 
ableism,  disability,  sexual  orientation  and  religious  affiliation.  The  governing  para- 
digm for  the  minor  is  threefold:  awareness,  knowledge  and  application.  The  primary 
goals  are  as  follows: 

-  to  enable  students  to  achieve  awareness  of  multiple  perspectives,  diverse  populations, 
and  the  theoretical  foundations  and  language  of  diversity  studies, 

-  to  enable  students  to  acquire  knowledge  about  the  several  aspects  of  diversity, 

-  to  help  students  apply  that  knowledge  in  their  lives,  whether  in  the 
workplace,  their  personal  lives  or  their  roles  as  citizens. 

The  minor  consists  of  24  semester  hours,  including  DS:100  Introduction  to  Diversity 
Studies  (four  hours);  the  capstone  course,  DS:400  Diversity  Encounters  for  a  Chang- 
ing World:  Models  of  Impact  (two  hours),  and  18  semester  hours  selected  from  courses 
in  the  women's  studies  and  Jewish  studies  programs  plus  other  courses  approved  by 
the  Taskforce  on  Diversity  in  the  Curriculum. 

DS:100  Introduction  to  Diversity  Studies.  Introduces  students  to  the  study  of  diver- 
sity. Students  will  learn  the  historical  contexts  of  diversity  issues,  the  scholarly  lan- 
guage that  has  been  developed  to  discuss  these  issues,  and  investigate  how  diversity 
has  operated  in  a  specific  arena  (such  as  sports  or  music).  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives 
on  the  World,  Society  and  the  Individual. 

DS:400  Diversity  Encounters  for  a  Changing  World:  Models  of  Impact.  The  capstone 
course  for  the  minor,  DS:400  is  a  continued  examination  of  diversity  issues  as  they 
expand  disciplines,  definitions,  and  personal,  group  and  community  discourse.  Stu- 
dents work  collaboratively  with  one  another  and  with  the  instructor  and/or  advisor  to 
apply  awareness  and  knowledge  of  diversity  issues  to  a  major  area  of  student  interest. 
2  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World:  Futures. 


Film  Studies 

Coordinator:  Hastings 

The  Faculty:  Professors  Housley  and  Schiirer,  Assistant  Professors  Hastings,  Man- 
ning, and  Roth. 

Established  in  1979,  the  Susquehanna  University  Film  Institute  promotes  the  study 
and  enjoyment  of  artistically,  historically  and  intellectually  important  films  as  a  comple- 
ment to  liberal  arts  education.  The  Institute  coordinates  the  design  and  teaching  of 
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film  courses,  the  exhibition  of  classic  films,  and  the  Susquehanna  University  Film 
Library. 

Minor  in  Film  Studies.  The  minor  in  film  studies  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  utilizing 
courses  in  several  departments  and  coordinated  by  the  Film  Institute.  It  provides  stu- 
dents with  a  broad  introduction  to  motion  pictures  as  an  art  and  cultural  phenomenon. 
Students  minoring  in  film  studies  complete,  with  grades  of  C-  or  better,  20  semester  hours 
from  the  following:  FM:  1 50,  FM:  1 80,  FM:2 10,  FM:220,  FM:230,  FM:300,  CO:282  or  CO:382. 
Independent  Studies  and  CO:502  Individual  Investigation  are  also  available  for  credit 
towards  the  film  studies  minor,  with  Film  Institute  and  instructor  approval. 

FM:150  Introduction  to  Film.  An  interdisciplinary  study  of  film  as  an  art  and  cultural 
phenomenon.  Stresses  the  history,  aesthetics  and  social  implications  of  film  rather 
than  movie-making  techniques.  Studies  commercial  cinema  in  connection  with  tradi- 
tional humanistic  disciplines  of  literature,  history,  philosophy,  etc.  4  SH.  Core:  Per- 
spectives on  the  World,  Fine  Arts. 

FM:180  Film  and  Human  Values.  Focuses  on  religious,  ethical,  aesthetic  and  episte- 
mological  values  as  exemplified  in  selected  films.  Examines  such  issues  as  peace  and 
war,  personal  ethics,  civil  disobedience,  deception,  truth,  beauty  and  the  sordid.  Em- 
phasizes the  nature  of  the  ethical  choices  and  value  systems,  and  the  extent  to  which 
these  are  adequately  represented  or  oversimplified  and  distorted  by  films.  4  SH. 

FM:210  Film  and  Literature.  A  study  of  films  based  upon  literary  works  and  their 
cinematic  adaptations.  Stresses  an  understanding  of  the  relative  criteria  of  artistic 
form  for  film  and  literature  and  problems  of  translating  the  written  word  into  visual 
images,  techniques  of  narration,  and  questions  of  verisimilitude.  4  SH. 

FM:220  International  Film.  An  interdisciplinary  study  of  outstanding  foreign  films  as 
works  of  art  and  cultural  artifacts.  Stresses  film  theories  and  criticism,  as  well  as  the 
appreciation  of  foreign  films  as  creative  exemplifications  of  national  mores  and  cul- 
ture. Includes  particular  attention  to  the  work  of  distinguished  directors,  such  as 
Eisenstein,  Lang,  Renoir,  Bunuel,  Fellini,  Kurosawa  and  Bergman.  4  SH.  Core:  Per- 
spectives on  the  World,  Fine  Arts. 

FM:230  American  Film  and  Culture.  An  interdisciplinary  study  of  American  film  as 
an  art,  industry  and  cultural  phenomenon.  Stresses  the  history  and  aesthetics  of 
American  cinema,  as  well  as  the  interaction  between  the  American  film  industry  and 
major  events  in  U.S.  history  from  1895  to  present.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the 
World,  Fine  Arts. 

FM-.300  Film  Seminar.  Intensive  study  of  advanced  or  specialized  areas  in  film  and  its 
relation  to  the  humanities  and  fine  arts.  Subjects  vary  and  may  include  "Imagination 
and  the  Artist,"  "Film  Theory  and  Criticism,"  studies  in  national  cinema,  individual 
artists,  and  film-based  study  of  historical  phenomenon.  May  be  repeated  with  permis- 
sion of  the  Film  Institute  coordinator.  4  SH. 

Film  Production 

The  Department  of  Communications  and  Theatre  Arts  offers  the  following  film-related 
production  courses:  CO:282  Fundamentals  of  Television  Production  and  CO:382  Tele- 
vision Documentary  Production. 
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Focus  Programs 


Geared  primarily  to  first-and  second-year  students,  the  Susquehanna  Focus  programs 
build  a  rich  web  of  connections  among  science,  social  sciences,  humanities,  business 
and  the  arts  with  classroom  study,  and  include  short-term,  travel/study  abroad.  The 
goal  is  to  help  students  broaden  their  global  perspectives  early  enough  in  their  col- 
lege careers  to  assist  in  planning  future  study  and  career  paths. 

Each  program  begins  with  an  interdisciplinary  "triad"  of  courses  addressing  is- 
sues central  to  a  foreign  country  or  region.  Students  then  visit  the  country  with 
Susquehanna  faculty  for  a  two-credit,  14-  to  16-day  cultural  immersion  during  winter, 
spring  or  summer  break. 

Below  are  several  examples  of  Focus  programs  offered  recently.  Additional  or 
alternative  sites  may  be  available  in  the  future. 

Focus:  Australia  students  took  courses  in  biological  issues  in  Australia,  Australian 
literature  and  post-colonialism,  and  environmental  psychology.  They  then  traveled  to 
Sydney,  and  explored  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  aboriginal  sacred  sites  and  the  Australian 
rainforest. 

Focus:  Ecuador  included  courses  in  environmental  science,  Spanish  and  manage- 
ment. Students  and  faculty  traveled  to  locations  including  Quito,  the  Andean  region 
and  the  Amazon  River  basin  to  explore  issues  including  the  impact  of  the  petroleum 
industry  on  the  rainforest  ecosystem  and  native  cultures. 

Focus:  Caribbean  combined  studies  in  French  Caribbean  literature  and  culture,  Carib- 
bean music,  and  biology  of  island  ecosystems.  A  trip  to  Martinique  included  seminars 
on  the  banana  trade  and  the  country's  movement  to  gain  independence  from  the 
French,  as  well  as  steel  drum  lessons  and  an  1 1-mile  hike  through  the  rainforest. 

Focus:  Southern  Africa  participants  prepared  with  courses  in  post-colonial  African 
history,  music  and  psychology.  Visits  to  Johannesburg,  Pretoria,  and  Capetown  en- 
couraged students  to  reflect  on  race,  democracy  and  transformation  in  a  post-Apart- 
heid economy. 


Health  Care  Studies 


The  minor  in  health  care  studies  is  designed  for  students  who  intend  to  pursue  careers 
in  the  many  health  care-related  fields.  Students  will  learn  basic  biological  and  medical 
principles  related  to  human  health  and  disease,  as  well  as  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
ethical  and  business  issues  associated  with  working  in  the  health  care  system.  The 
minor  is  well  suited  for  traditional  premed  students  and  those  interested  in  other 
aspects  of  health  care,  such  as  allied  health,  public  health,  clinical  psychology  and 
counseling. 

The  minor  requires  24  semester  hours,  including  four-semester-hour  courses  in 
BI:210  Human  Anatomy,  BI:220  Human  Physiology,  HC:270  Human  Health  and  Dis- 
ease, and  PL:221  Medical  Ethics,  and  a  two-semester-hour  course  HC:080  The  Busi- 
ness of  Health  Care.  Students  also  take  a  four-semester-hour  elective  course  in  an  area 
such  as  biology,  psychology,  business  or  sociology,  based  on  their  interests,  with 
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approval  by  the  health  care  studies  advisor.  Two  one-semester-hour  internship  expe- 
riences complete  the  requirements. 

HC:080  The  Business  of  Health  Care.  This  class  is  a  consideration  of  social  influ- 
ences and  a  survey  of  business  practices  as  they  apply  to  health  care  professions. 
Through  application  of  theoretical  concepts  and  use  of  case  examples,  this  course 
introduces  students  to  a  variety  of  topics  in  the  business  of  health  care.  Possible 
topics  include:  historical  and  social  influences  on  health  care  and  its  delivery;  devel- 
opments in  health  insurance  including  the  rise  of  HMOs;  organizational  mission  and 
performance  objectives;  accounting  practices;  marketing  principles  and  competitive 
factors;  alternative  organizational  structures;  personnel  management  including  staff- 
ing, training  and  diversity;  and  managing  for  organizational  change.  2  SH. 

HC:270  Human  Health  and  Disease.  This  course  builds  on  previous  courses  in  hu- 
man anatomy  and  physiology  by  focusing  on  both  the  process  of  homeostasis  that 
creates  human  health,  and  the  pathological  and  physiologic  processes  involved  in  the 
development  of  human  disease.  An  organ  system  approach  is  utilized  in  studying 
pathophysiology.  This  course  also  addresses  the  psycological  impact  of  disease  on 
patients  and  families.  Prerequisites:  BI:210  Human  Anatomy  and  BI:220  Human  Physi- 
ology. 4  SH 

HC:500  Health  Care  Internship.  1  SH. 


Honors  Program 


Director:  M.  Peeler;  Associate  Director:  Mowry 

The  Faculty:  Honors  Program  faculty,  selected  from  many  disciplines  and  depart- 
ments, are  committed  to  fostering  a  diverse  and  challenging  intellectual  community  for 
the  university. 

Overview.  Recognized  as  a  model  for  similar  programs  throughout  the  country,  the 
Honors  Program  at  Susquehanna  offers  a  challenging  curriculum  to  students  inter- 
ested in  a  more  self-directed  and  interdisciplinary  approach  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  The  program  is  especially  well  suited  to  the  aggressively  curious,  active  learner 
who  values  breadth  of  study  and  multiple  perspectives.  In  addition  to  their  home 
campus  committments,  Honors  students  and  faculty  are  involved  in  special  events 
and  conferences  sponsored  by  the  National  Collegiate  Honors  Council. 

Students  from  all  majors  may  participate  in  the  Honors  Program.  Approximately 
ten  percent  of  each  entering  class  is  invited  to  join.  The  curriculum  is  comprised  of  a 
sequence  of  special  courses  and  projects  throughout  all  four  undergraduate  years. 
Discussion  groups,  lectures,  off-campus  visits  and  residential  programs  complement 
Honors  Program  courses. 

The  University's  Scholars'  House,  a  comfortable  residence  for  students  involved 
in  academically  challenging  projects,  serves  as  the  center  of  many  Honors  Program 
activities  including  administrative  meetings,  classes,  social  events,  and  "fireside  chats." 

Curriculum.  Students  typically  take  one  Honors  course  during  each  of  their  eight 
semesters  at  Susquehanna.  They  must  maintain  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.3  or  better  to 
remain  in  the  Program.  Candidates  who  successfully  complete  the  program  require- 
ments graduate  with  University  Honors. 
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During  the  first  year,  Thought  focuses  on  ideas  and  their  expression  while  Thought 
and  Civilization  is  an  interdisciplinary  look  at  literature  and  cultures.  In  their  sopho- 
more year,  students  select  either  Thought  and  the  Social  Sciences  or  Thought  and  the 
Natural  Sciences,  which  are  cross-disciplinary  views  of  these  two  areas.  Each  of 
these  courses  substitutes  for  a  requirement  in  the  general  Core  curriculum.  Sopho- 
more Honors  students  also  write  and  present  a  research-supported  essay  investigat- 
ing topics  of  their  choice.  This  experience  offers  students  an  opportunity  to  work  one- 
on-one  with  faculty  early  in  their  undergraduate  careers. 

As  juniors  and  seniors,  students  select  eight  semester  hours  from  a  series  of  300- 
level  interdisciplinary  Honors  seminars  that  fulfill  the  University's  Core  requirements 
or  that  serve  as  especially  interesting  and  challenging  electives.  Seniors  engage  in  a 
capstone  seminar  that  fulfills  the  Core  requirement  for  a  "Futures"  course,  and  each 
conducts  an  independent  research  project. 


Honors  Courses 

HO:  100  Thought.  A  study  of  ideas  and  their  expression,  this  course  examines  how  we 
learn,  what  constitutes  serious  thought  within  various  disciplines,  and  how  we  distin- 
guish knowledge  from  either  opinion  or  belief.  Through  analysis  of  traditional  and 
contemporary  paradigms  of  thought  and  by  individual  practice,  students  investigate 
how  hypotheses  are  formed,  how  assertions  are  made,  and  how  thinkers  arrive  at 
coherent  statements.  4  SH.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  Writing  Seminar. 

HO:200  Thought  and  Civilization.  An  introduction  to  Western  thought,  emphasizing 
how  thinkers  resist  or  assimilate  tradition.  Philosophical,  historical,  religious  and  literary 
texts  and  other  forms  of  art  are  examined  in  the  light  of  unifying  themes.  4  SH.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Heritage:  Literature. 

HO:240  Thought  and  the  Social  Sciences.  An  introduction  to  the  social  sciences  in  the 
context  of  an  issue  of  substantial  concern  to  individuals  and  society.  Each  year  an  issue 
is  identified  and  its  historical,  psychological,  social,  political,  economic  and/or  ethical 
elements  are  explored.  Students  are  introduced  to  the  concepts  and  methods  of  the  social 
sciences,  read  primary  sources  within  several  disciplines,  and  learn  in  a  highly  participa- 
tory classroom  environment.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Society  and  the 
Individual. 

HO:250  Thought  and  the  Natural  Sciences.  A  history  and  philosophy  of  science 
course  with  a  laboratory,  focusing  on  science  as  a  human  activity.  Through  an  exami- 
nation of  methods,  explanations,  limitations  and  applications  of  science,  the  student 
is  given  sufficient  background  to  be  able  to  recognize  attributes  of  true  science, 
pseudoscience  and  technology.  In  addition,  the  course  introduces  the  student  to  the 
complexity  of  ethical,  political  and  sociological  issues  which  are  the  products  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  Although  examples  from  biology,  chemistry,  geology  and  phys- 
ics are  used  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  science  and  how  it  changes,  this  course  is  not 
designed  as  an  introduction  to  those  disciplines.  Rather,  it  is  a  general  science  course 
which  attempts  to  demonstrate  some  trends  in  science  and  how  a  scientist  works.  4 
SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Science  and  Technology. 

HO:290  Sophomore  Essay.  An  essay  on  a  subject  of  the  student  s  choice.  A  prelimi- 
nary topic  and  the  name  of  the  student's  choice  for  faculty  sponsor  are  due  during  the 
first  week  of  the  semester.  The  nature  and  format  of  the  essay  depends  primarily  upon 
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the  topic  selected.  When  the  student  and  faculty  sponsor  both  agree  that  the  essay  is 
complete,  the  student  submits  a  copy  of  the  essay  to  the  Honors  Program  director. 
Completed  essays  must  be  submitted  before  the  end  of  the  sophomore  semester  in 
which  the  student  is  registered  for  the  essay.  The  essay  fulfills  part  of  the  writing 
intensive  course  requirement  for  Honors  students.  2  SH. 

The  following  three  courses  are  examples  of  300-Ievel  Honors  seminars: 

HO:330  Nature  vs.  Nurture.  This  course  examines  the  relationship  between  na- 
ture (our  genetic  makeup)  and  nurture  (the  role  of  the  environment)  in  determin- 
ing human  characteristics.  Topics  covered  include  discussion  of  the  eugenics 
movement,  the  Human  Genome  Project,  biological  determinism,  and  the  role  of 
genes  and  the  environment  in  determining  such  human  characteristics  as  intelli- 
gence, sexual  orientation,  gender-based  cognitive  and  behavioral  differences, 
human  disease,  and  personality  traits.  Same  as  BI:330.  Prerequisite  BI:201  or  par- 
ticipation in  Honors  Program.   4  SH. 

HO:340  Medieval  People  and  Culture.  An  interdisciplinary  study  of  the  histori- 
cal and  literary  figures  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Although  the  content  will  vary  from 
semester  to  semester,  this  course  is  designed  to  provide  substantial  first-hand 
knowledge  of  major  works  of  the  period,  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  the  histori- 
cal and  cultural  contexts  in  which  they  were  written.  Same  as  HS:331.  4  SH. 

HO:363  Contemporary  Art.  Critical  issues  in  art  from  1950  to  the  present,  defined 
by  radical  changes  in  values  for  the  art  market,  art  criticism  and  public  taste. 
Lively  presentations  by  students  will  support  or  contest  recent  art  criticism,  in- 
volving them  in  both  analysis  and  debate.  Students  will  visit  avant-garde  galler- 
ies in  New  York.  Same  as  AR:3 12.  4  SH. 

HO:400  Senior  Futures  Seminar.  This  course  is  traditionally  designed  by  students 
working  with  the  instructor.  Recently,  participants  have  presented  sessions  on  vari- 
ous topics  and  have  explored  their  future  implications.  Recent  presentations  have 
included  the  future  of  the  information  superhighway;  the  future  of  work  and  business; 
and  the  future  of  medicine  and  health  care,  including  topics  such  as  genetic  engineer- 
ing, alternative  approaches  to  healing,  and  drug  resistant  infections.  2  SH.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Futures. 

HO:500  Senior  Honors  Research.  The  Senior  research  project  represents  the  inte- 
gration of  work  done  in  a  variety  of  courses.  Normally  the  capstone  course  (seminar, 
colloquium,  internship  or  independent  study)  in  the  department  of  the  student  s  major 
field,  senior  research  fosters  the  ability  to  formulate  a  research  problem  and  pursue  its 
study  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  research  should  reflect  the  qualities  that  the 
Honors  Program  is  intended  to  nurture:  sound  independence  of  judgment,  clarity  and 
felicity  in  verbal  expression,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  interdependence  of  knowledge 
acquired  from  a  diversity  of  disciplines.  The  project  fulfills  part  of  the  writing  intensive 
course  requirement  for  Honors  students.  2  SH. 
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International  Studies 


Coordinator:  Winegar 

The  international  studies  program  at  Susquehanna  University  is  interdisciplinary. 
Students  take  courses  for  their  major  in  more  than  one  academic  department.  This 
flexibility  allows  students  to  design  a  plan  of  study  geared  to  their  own  individual 
interests.  Students  should  work  closely  with  their  faculty  advisor  to  select  more  courses 
to  fit  their  interests  or  purposes.  Some  majors  choose  to  focus  on  a  region  of  the  world 
(such  as  Europe  or  the  developing  world),  others  choose  a  thematic  concentration  in 
political  and  diplomatic  affairs  or  international  economic  relations. 

Requirements  for  the  International  Studies  Major.  International  studies  majors  com- 
plete a  minimum  of  46  semester  hours  and  no  more  than  64  hours  of  approved 
coursework  in  the  major  with  grades  of  C-  or  better  and  an  overall  average  of  at  least 
2.0.  No  more  than  16  semester  hours  in  the  major  may  be  taken  at  the  100  level, 
semester  hours 

4  Foundation  Course:  PO:131  Introduction  to  World  Affairs 

20-24  Major  Concentration:  (24  hours  for  management) 

20  Electives:  Courses  selected  from  the  available  international  courses 

outside  of  the  major  concentration 
0-16  Foreign  Language:  Proficiency  in  an  appropriate  foreign  language 

through  successful  completion  of  a  course  at  the  202  level  or 
the  equivalent  through  the  foreign  language  exemption  exam 
2-4  Senior  Seminar 

46  hours  minimum 

Foundation  Course.  All  students  majoring  in  international  studies  complete 
PO:131  Introduction  to  World  Affairs.  This  course  should  be  taken  in  the  first 
year,  if  possible. 

Language  Proficiency.  All  international  studies  majors  must  demonstrate  lan- 
guage proficiency  (French,  German,  Spanish  or  Chinese)  by  completing  a  language 
sequence  through  the  202  level  or  by  placing  beyond  this  level  on  the  foreign  lan- 
guage exemption  examination.  Modern  language  courses  taken  to  satisfy  the  lan- 
guage proficiency  requirement  may  not  count  towards  major  concentration  or  related 
studies  credit. 

Because  of  the  considerable  professional  advantage  of  fluency  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, international  studies  majors  are  strongly  encouraged  to  continue  the  study  of 
language  beyond  the  202  level.  For  students  who  are  able  to  place  at  the  300  level  or 
above  on  the  foreign  language  examination,  completion  of  a  second  major  in  French, 
German  or  Spanish  is  highly  recommended. 

Concentration  and  Related  Fields.  A  student  with  international  interests  selects  a 
major  concentration  of  20  to  24  semester  hours  in  one  department  and  enriches  that 
concentration  with  at  least  20  semester  hours  of  related  courses  from  at  least  two  other 
departments.  Concentrations  are  available  in  art  history,  economics,  environmental  sci- 
ence, history,  literature,  management,  modern  languages  (French,  German,  or  Spanish), 
philosophy  and  religion,  political  science,  or  women's  studies.  For  the  related  studies 
component,  students  may  take  courses  with  international  content  from  any  department, 
not  just  those  listed  here.  International  studies  majors  should  choose  their  plan  of  study 
in  consultation  with  their  major  advisor. 
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Art  History 
Economics 


Geo./Env.  Science 


History 


Literature 


Management 


Modern  Languages 


AR:101  and  102  plus  12  semester  hours  with  international  emphasis. 
EC:201  and  EC:202  plus  12  semester  hours  with  international 
emphasis;  Business  Statistics  should  be  taken  to  satisfy  the 
Core  requirement  in  mathematics. 

GS:101  or  102;  plus  12  semester  hours  with  international 
emphasis;  GS:450. 

16  semester  hours  with  international  emphasis,  plus  HS:300. 
Area  concentrations  in  history  should  focus  on  European,  non- 
Western,  or  comparative  history 

EN:200  and  EN:290,  plus  12  semester  hours  with  international 
emphasis  from  offerings  in  the  English  department. 
EC:105(orEC:201-202);AC:200;AC:341;MG:280;MG:350; 
EC:330;  EC:442.  Business  Statistics  should  be  taken  to  satisfy 
the  Core  requirements  in  mathematics. 
20  semester  hours  beyond  the  202  level. 


Philosophy/Religion 

Political  Science 
Women's  Studies 


RE:  105;  RE:210;  plus  12  semester  hours  with  international 
emphasis  from  offerings  in  religion  or  philosophy. 
PO:121  plus  16  semester  hours  with  international  emphasis. 
WS:151;  plus  16  semester  hours  with  international  emphasis. 
Students  should  select  WS:500  Women  in  the  21st  Century  as 
their  senior  seminar  experience. 


Senior  Seminar.  International  studies  majors  complete  their  course  sequence 
with  a  seminar  in  international  studies  which  may  be  either  a  senior-level  seminar  with 
an  international  focus  offered  in  an  individual  department,  one  of  the  internationally 
focused  Futures  courses,  or  an  interdisciplinary  seminar  which  may  be  offered  specifi- 
cally for  the  international  studies  program. 

Honors.  To  graduate  with  honors  in  international  studies,  majors: 

-  have  and  maintain  a  minimum  GPA  of  3.4  in  the  major  and  3.0  overall; 

-  apply  for  honors  designation,  be  accepted,  and  select  an  honors  topic  by  the  end 
of  the  junior  year; 

-  consult  with  faculty  advisors  to  design  and  begin  work  on  the  project  (usually  a 
research  supported  essay  of  substantial  length  or  the  equivalent)  by  the  first 
semester  of  the  senior  year;  and 

-  complete  and  present  an  honors  quality  essay  by  April  1  of  the  senior  year.  The 
project  will  be  evaluated  by  the  coordinator,  the  faculty  member  in  the  concentra- 
tion field,  the  project  advisor  and  one  other  faculty  member. 

Minor  in  International  Studies.  Students  may  also  minor  in  international  studies  by 
completing  20  semester  hours  in  a  focus  area,  chosen  with  the  assistance  of  the  minor 
advisor.  The  five  focus  areas  are  European  studies,  non- Western  studies,  interna- 
tional politics,  international  economics  and  political  relations,  or  global  cultural  heritage. 
Students  must  complete  courses  with  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  to  apply  to  the  minor. 
No  more  than  eight  hours  may  be  taken  at  the  100  level. 

Off-Campus  Study  Opportunities.  In  keeping  with  Susquehanna's  commitment  to 
international  education,  the  University  encourages  international  studies  majors  to 
complement  their  coursework  with  off-campus  experiences.  Assistant  Professor  Scott 
Manning,  director  of  international  study  programs,  helps  students  to  find  international 
programs  that  both  meet  the  individual  interests  and  are  affordable.  Susquehanna 
students  can  choose  from  numerous  study  abroad  programs,  offering  travel  and  study 
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on  all  six  continents.  In  recent  years,  Susquehanna  students  have  studied  in  Germany, 
Ecuador,  Great  Britain,  Australia,  Japan,  France,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Namibia  and 
China. 

Susquehanna  students  may  also  participate  in  programs  with  international  em- 
phasis within  the  United  States,  such  as  the  Drew  University  United  Nations  semes- 
ter, the  Washington  Semester  at  American  University,  or  the  Washington  Center  for 
Internships,  which  arranges  multinational  placements.  Interested  students  should 
contact  the  campus  liaison  listed.  See  pages  18-20  for  further  information. 


Jewish  Studies 


Coordinator:  Roth 

The  purpose  of  the  Jewish  studies  minor  is  to  enable  and  enrich  student  knowledge  of 
Jewish  spirituality,  literature,  history  and  cultural  diversity.  The  interdisciplinary  cur- 
riculum provides  a  range  of  courses  for  student  explorations  of  Judaism  and  Jewish 
experience  and  thus  fosters  among  students  an  understanding  of  Jewish  studies  as 
the  analysis  of  a  diverse  religious  civilization.  The  minor  is  open  to  those  students  in 
a  wide  variety  of  academic  majors  interested  in  broadening  their  perspectives  about 
spirituality  and  ethnicity. 

The  Jewish  studies  minor  consists  of  22  semester  hours,  including  JS:  113  Intro- 
duction to  Judaism,  JS:255  Jewish  Literature,  JS:334  The  Holocaust,  eight  semester 
hours  selected  from  the  other  available  Jewish  studies  courses  listed  below,  and  two 
semester  hours  of  independent  study  approved  by  the  coordinator. 


Courses  in  Jewish  Studies 


Please  note  that  the  various  departments  that  partner  with  the  Jewish  studies  pro- 
gram may  offer  special  topic  and  variable  content  courses  of  Jewish  interest  (such  as 
History  and  Culture  of  Jewish  Cuisine,  American-Jewish  Literature,  Biblical  He- 
brew, Jewish  Women  Writers,  American-Jewish  Film,  etc.)  that  will  be  cross-listed  as 
JS:390  and  which  will  satisfy'  the  elective  requirement  of  the  minor.  Check  the  yearly 
schedule  of  classes  and  the  Jewish  studies  bulletin  for  more  information. 

JS:101  The  Old  Testament.  An  introduction  to  the  texts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with 
concern  for  their  socio-historical  contexts,  literary  forms,  and  theological  insights. 
Attention  also  to  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  this  literature  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  valued.  Same  as  RE:  101.  4  SH. 

JS:1 13  Introduction  to  Judaism.  Examines  Judaism  as  it  has  been  defined  and  devel- 
oped as  a  way  of  thought  and  a  way  of  life.  The  course  focuses  on  central  religious 
concepts,  holidays,  life-cycle  ceremonies,  and  various  forms  of  religious  expression, 
including  prayer  and  ritual,  in  order  to  help  students  understand  what  it  means,  and 
has  meant,  to  be  a  Jew.  Sponsored  in  part  by  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society.  Same  as 
RE:  113. 4SH. 

JS:1 15  Jewish  Philosophy  and  Spirituality.  Explores  issues  and  problems  related  to 
the  spiritual  literature  and  philosophy  of  the  Jewish  people,  from  the  Talmudic  period 
through  the  present.  Topics  vary,  and  may  include  classical  Jewish  texts,  spiritual 
traditions,  mysticism,  religious  organization,  gender  and  community,  and  Judaism  in 
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America.  The  course  encourages  students  to  recognize  in  Jewish  texts  reflections  of 
Judaism  that  are  diverse  and,  at  times,  antithetical  to  one  another.  Sponsored  in  part  by 
the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society.  Same  as  RE:1 15.    4  SH. 

JS:207  Women  in  the  Biblical  Tradition.  Introduces  and  analyzes  the  variety  of  ways 
in  which  women  and  the  feminine  are  present  in  biblical  texts  (Hebrew  Bible,  Christian 
Scripture,  Apocrypha).  Will  consider  such  aspects  as  feminine  imagery  used  for  God, 
"real"  women's  roles  and  status,  and  ideal  or  "mythic"  feminine  images  found  in  the 
Bible.  Same  as  RE:207  and  WS:207.  4  SH. 

JS:240  Modern  Jewish  History.  Introduces  and  examines  the  history  of  Jews  in  the 
modern  world  from  the  17th  century  to  the  present.  Topics  include  Jewish  historical 
consciousness;  emergence  from  the  ghetto;  Haskalah  (Enlightenment);  Hasidism; 
patterns  for  emancipation,  assimilation,  adaptation,  and  migration  in  Western  and 
Central  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  and  America;  anti-Semitism;  Zionism;  the  Holocaust; 
Israel;  and  Jewish  life  in  the  Diaspora  after  the  Holocaust.  Same  as  HS:240.  4  SH. 

JS:255  Jewish  Literature.  Introduces,  in  English  translation,  Hebrew,  Yiddish,  and 
Sephardic  literature,  and  Jewish  literature  of  Europe  and  the  Americas.  This  course 
examines  the  literary  inscriptions  of  a  civilization  that  evolved  from  a  territory-based 
to  an  exile  culture,  and  has,  in  the  20th  century,  reclaimed  its  territorial,  geographical 
and  influential  status  while  at  the  same  time  registering  the  cataclysms  of  genocide 
and  the  challenges  of  a  regenerating  diasporic  culture.  Same  as  EN:255.  4  SH. 

JS:334  The  Holocaust.  Examines  the  origins,  implementation  and  consequences  of 
the  Nazi  program  of  mass  murder.  Topics  include  history  of  modern  anti-semitism,  Nazi 
ideology  and  politics,  the  meaning  of  survival,  forms  of  resistance,  and  ethical  issues. 
Same  as  HS:338.  4  SH. 

JS:390  Topics  in  Jewish  Studies.  Discussion,  debate  and  evaluation  of  significant 
trends  and  phenomena  in  Jewish  studies.  Topics  vary  according  to  instructor  prefer- 
ence, and  may  include  regional  literatures  and  histories,  Jewish  languages,  gender 
and  identity  issues,  folklore,  Jewish  film,  Jewish  music,  Sephardic  studies,  Zionism, 
Christian/Jewish  relations,  Black/Jewish  relations,  etc.  4  SH. 

JS:500  Independent  Study.  Detailed  exploration  of  literature  or  author(s);  of  a  selected 
historical  period;  of  a  literary,  historical  or  religious  topic,  problem  or  issue;  or  of 
creative  arts  related  to  Jewish  studies.  This  course  engages  students  in  library  or 
action  research,  research  design  or  application,  or  creative  work  in  the  arts  under  a 
faculty  member's  direction,  and  it  culminates  the  minor  in  Jewish  studies.  2  SH. 


Legal  Studies 


The  minor  in  legal  studies  is  intended  to  provide  insight  into  and  perspective  on  the 
nature  and  function  of  law.  It  is  open  to  students  with  a  wide  variety  of  career  goals 
and  academic  majors.  The  program  emphasizes  legal  concepts  and  institutions  as 
shaping  and  reflecting  substantive  values,  ethical  responsibilities  and  cultural  heri- 
tage. The  minor  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  prelaw  program  but  is  designed  to  be 
compatible  with  and  complement  the  various  major  programs  which  remain  traditional 
foundations  for  careers  in  law. 
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Students  planning  a  legal  studies  minor  should  declare  their  intention  during 
their  sophomore  year  to  ensure  that  the  required  courses  will  fit  into  their  program. 

To  complete  the  24-semester-hour  minor  in  legal  studies,  students  must  take  the 
following  courses:  SO:252  Criminology,  PO:215  Law,  Politics  and  Society,  AC:210  Le- 
gal Environment  and  SS:401  Development  of  American  Legal  Culture.  Eight  additional 
semester  hours  must  be  selected  from  PL:  122  Resolving  Moral  Conflicts,  PO:41 1  Con- 
stitutional Law:  The  Government  System,  PO:412  Constitutional  Law:  Civil  Rights  and 
Liberties,  CO:481  Media  Law  and  Ethics,  SO:231  Social  Control,  CO:293  Parliamentary 
Procedure,  AC:310  Advanced  Business  Law  and  AC:220  Introduction  to  Taxation.  No 
more  than  six  semester  hours  from  the  legal  studies  offerings  may  be  counted  toward 
major  requirements.  Students  minoring  in  legal  studies  are  urged  to  take  additional 
courses  in  history,  economics,  sociology,  political  science  and  other  related  fields. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Michele  DeMary,  Professor  of  Sociology  J.  Thomas  Walker,  Professor  of  Communica- 
tions Larry  D.  Augustine  or  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting  Richard  O.  Davis. 


Women's  Studies 


Co  or  din  a  tor:  Sa  eh  dev 

The  women's  studies  minor  is  both  interdisciplinary  and  multidisciplinary.  The  pro- 
gram introduces  students  to  a  burgeoning  field  of  scholarship  about  women's  issues 
and  lives.  It  considers  such  subjects  as  women  and  biology,  psychology,  politics, 
literature,  economics,  history,  art,  music  and  work.  The  program  also  addresses  issues 
of  gender  such  as  sexuality,  roles  and  stereotypes. 

The  goal  of  this  minor  is  to  encourage  intellectual  and  personal  growth  among 
students  and  faculty  by: 

-  providing  knowledge  and  encouraging  sensitivity  to  women's  issues  as  devel- 
oped by  contemporary  scholarship, 

-  examining  disciplinary  paradigms  through  the  prism  of  feminist  theory, 

-  expanding  perspectives  about  gender  roles,  and 

-  considering  how  power  and  other  factors  determine  conditions  of  gender. 

The  minor  consists  of  20  semester  hours,  including  WS:151  Introduction  to  Women's 
Studies,  WS:500  Women  in  the  21st  Century,  WS:503  Research/Practicum  in  Women's 
Studies,  and  12  semester  hours  selected  from  the  other  available  women's  studies  courses 
listed  below  and  from  women's  studies  topics  courses  in  individual  departments. 

WS:151  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies.  Introduces  the  issues,  methodology  and 
findings  contained  in  the  scholarship  across  the  disciplines  about  women.  Readings 
and  discussions  concentrate  on  how  and  why  women  in  this  culture  and  others  live  as 
they  do.  The  course  examines  the  historical,  economic,  political,  cultural  and  psycho- 
logical factors  which  determine  the  choices  women  can  make  about  their  own  lives.  4 
SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Society  and  the  Individual. 

WS:157  The  Biology  of  Women.  Examines  the  genetic  and  biological  basis  of  gender 
difference,  the  unique  biology  of  the  female  body  and  women's  health  care  issues. 
Topics  include  female  reproductive  anatomy  and  the  menstrual  cycle,  pregnancy  and 
birth,  developmental  differences  in  the  sexes  and  reproductive  technologies.  Also 
covers  problems  such  as  breast  cancer,  premenstrual  syndrome  and  osteoporosis. 
Includes  the  role  of  women  in  the  health  care  system,  as  well  as  biology  and  science  in 
general.  Not  for  biology  major  or  minor  credit.  Same  as  BL157.  4  SH. 
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WS:193  Women  in  Western  Music.  Surveys  women  in  music  as  performers  and 
composers  from  the  Middle  Ages  through  the  20th  century.  Addresses  the  role  soci- 
ety played  in  shaping  women's  activities  and  examines  the  achievements  of  notable 
women.  Same  as  MU:193.  4  SH.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Fine  Arts. 

WS:200  Women  in  Philosophy.  Examines  the  contributions  made  by  women  to  the 
philosophic  enterprise,  both  in  furthering  traditional  studies  and  in  introducing  alter- 
native perspectives.  Same  as  PL:200.  4  SH. 

WS:207  Women  in  the  Biblical  Tradition.  Introduces  and  analyzes  the  variety  of 
ways  in  which  women  and  the  feminine  are  present  in  biblical  texts  (Hebrew  Bible, 
Christian  Scripture,  Apocrypha).  Will  consider  such  aspects  as  feminine  imagery  used 
for  God,  "real"  women's  roles  and  status,  and  ideal  or  "mythic"  feminine  images  found 
in  the  Bible.  Same  as  RE:207  and  JS:207.  4  SH. 

WS:225  Women  in  Religion.  Critically  studies  how  women  are  perceived,  portrayed, 
and  involved  in  a  number  of  the  world's  religions,  including  Hinduism,  Buddhism, 
Judaism,  Islam,  Christianity,  and  women's  spiritual  movements.  Same  as  RE:225  4  SH. 

WS:313  Women  in  Art.  A  study  of  the  historic  perception  and  the  social  history  of  the 
role  of  women  in  art:  as  artist,  as  subject  of  art,  and  as  patron  (audience)  of  art.  Empha- 
sizes exploration  and  debate  over  issues  affecting  present  day  perceptions  about  the 
woman  artist  of  the  past  and  the  future.  Same  as  AR:313.  No  prerequisite.  4  SH. 

WS:334  Gender  Stereotypes.  Current  theory  and  research  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  gender-related  stereotypes.  Also  explores  various  perspectives  on 
the  consequences  for  both  sexes  of  gender  stereotyping  in  real-world  settings.  Pre- 
requisite: PS:  101.  Same  as  PS:334.  4  SH. 

WS:356  Gender  in  European  History.  Examines  gender  as  a  changing  and  develop- 
ing historical  construct.  Focuses  on  the  impact  of  gender  roles  on  both  women  and 
men  at  various  points  in  European  history.  Emphasizes  gender  as  a  metaphor  for 
power  relationships  and  gender's  impact  on  the  access  to  and  exercise  of  power  in 
human  society.  Same  as  HS:336.  4  SH. 

WS:372  Gender  and  Literature.  Introduces  the  study  of  literature  by  and  about 
women.  Includes  critical  theory  and  a  variety  of  primary  texts  from  several  periods, 
traditional  and  non-traditional  genres  and  cultural  groups.  Same  as  EN:370.  2-4  SH. 

WS:460  Women  in  Organizations.  A  seminar  which  addresses  the  role  of  gender  in 
organizations.  Special  attention  is  given  to  topics  relevant  to  women  in  organizations, 
such  as  sexual  harassment,  pay  discrimination,  glass  ceilings,  work  and  family,  and 
organizational  climates.  Current  research  in  the  field  of  gender  studies  is  analyzed  in  a 
seminar  approach.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing.  Same  as  MG:468   2  SH. 

WS:500  Women  in  the  21st  Century.  The  capstone  course  for  the  women's  studies 
minor,  the  course  addresses  several  key  questions  concerning  women's  lives  and 
roles  in  the  next  century.  Prerequisite:  WS:151.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World, 
Futures.  2  SH. 

WS:501  Sexual  Assault  Counselor  Training.  Provides  students  with  theoretical 
grounding  as  well  as  practical  training  in  dealing  with  issues  of  sexual  assault.  The 
course  is  offered  under  the  auspices  of  Susquehanna  Valley  Women  in  Transition, 
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and  students  will  receive  a  state  certificate  testifying  to  their  completion  of  the  train- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  they  have  fulfilled  all  of  the  requirements  for  the 
course.  A  visit  to  a  local  shelter  might  be  required.  Prerequisite:  WS:151  Introduction 
to  Women's  Studies.  4  SH. 

WS:502  Domestic  Violence  Counselor  Training.  Provides  students  with  theoretical 
grounding  as  well  as  practical  training  in  dealing  with  issues  of  domestic  violence.  The 
course  is  offered  under  the  auspices  of  Susquehanna  Valley  Women  in  Transition,  and 
students  will  receive  a  state  certificate  testifying  to  their  training  at  the  end  of  the  semes- 
ter if  they  have  fulfilled  all  of  the  requirements  for  the  course.  A  visit  to  a  local  shelter 
might  be  required.  Prerequisite:  WST51  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies.  4  SH. 

WS:503  Women's  Studies  Practicum.  4  SH 


Special  Programs 


Athletic  Training 


The  Faculty:  Michael  Keeney,  head  athletic  trainer  and  lecturer  in  physical  educa- 
tion. He  holds  a  B.S.  from  West  Chester  University  and  a  M.Ed,  from  Shippensburg 
University. 

Minor  in  Athletic  Training.  The  University  offers  a  minor  in  athletic  training  to  pre- 
pare interested  students  to  take  the  National  Athletic  Trainer's  Examination.  The  pro- 
gram includes  courses  in  human  anatomy  and  physiology  (see  biology  department 
offerings),  kinesiology,  nutrition  and  athletic  training.  Other  requirements  include  a 
minimum  of  1,500  hours  of  practical  work  experience  and  Red  Cross  certifications  in 
both  Cardio-Pulmonary  Resuscitation  and  Standard  First  Aid  and  Personal  Safety. 
Human  anatomy  and  physiology  courses  are  taught  by  the  Department  of  Biology. 

PE:150  Athletic  Training  I.  Introduction  to  the  care,  prevention  and  rehabilitation  of 
common  athletic  injuries.  The  lab  includes  management,  taping  and  evaluation  of 
specific  sports  injuries.  Not  for  Core  credit.  3  SH. 

PE:151  Athletic  Training  II.  Reviews  special  problems  in  the  management  of  an  athletic 
training  program  at  every  level  of  competition.  Covers  medical  management  of  injuries, 
physical  rehabilitation  exercising  techniques,  use  of  modalities,  analysis  of  body  move- 
ment, review  of  anatomy  and  the  organization  and  administration  of  an  athletic  training 
program.  Lab  included.  Prerequisite:  PE:150,  BI:210.  Not  for  Core  credit.  3  SH. 

PE:152  Nutrition.  An  introduction  to  nutrition,  emphasizing  nutrients  and  their  inter- 
action in  the  body.  Includes  the  analysis  of  the  effects  of  food  on  the  body,  as  well  as 
the  evaluation  of  nutritional  status  and  weight  control.  Not  for  Core  credit.  3  SH. 

PE:250  Kinesiology.  Designed  to  increase  the  student's  understanding  of  human 
movement  and  to  provide  the  foundation  for  critical  analysis  of  physical  activities  and 
exercise.  Includes  both  applied  anatomy  and  biomechanical  considerations.  Lab  in- 
cluded. Prerequisite:  BI:2 10.  Not  for  Core  credit.  3  SH. 
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Personal  Development  (Core) 

The  Personal  Development  section  of  the  University's  Core  curriculum  introduces 
two  important  aspects  of  lifelong  learning:  wellness/fitness  and  career  planning.  They 
are  included  in  the  Core  requirement  to  help  students  adjust  to  college  life  and  to 
prepare  for  healthy  and  effective  futures. 

PD:101  College  101.  A  series  of  presentations  and  activities  designed  to  ease  stu- 
dents' adjustment  to  college  and  assist  them  in  the  development  of  personal  habits 
which  encourage  physical,  emotional  and  intellectual  well-being.  Topics  include  study 
skills,  stress  management,  substance  abuse,  nutrition,  interpersonal  communication, 
and  appreciation  of  individual  differences.  .5  SH.  Core:  Personal  Development. 

PD:102  Fitness.  Offers  students  experience  in  aerobic  and  anaerobic  physical  activ- 
ity leading  to  an  improved  level  of  physical  fitness  and  an  appreciation  of  the  benefits 
of  higher  fitness  levels  in  everyday  life.  Includes  discussions  of  fitness  concepts, 
instruction  in  activities,  and  physical  activity.  .5  SH.  Core:  Personal  Development. 

PD:103  Career  Planning.  Focuses  on  identifying  and  clarifying  individual  values, 
skills,  interests  and  communication  style  in  order  to  develop  appropriate  career  objec- 
tives. Emphasis  on  the  connections  between  career  preparation,  academic  choices 
and  cocurricular  activities.  Students  learn  how  to  construct  a  resume  and  conduct  a 
job  search.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing.  /  SH.  Core:  Personal  Development. 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (U.S.  Army) 

Director:  LTC  William  Zacovic 

Assistant  Directors:  MAJ  Robert  Boehnlein  and  CPT  Robert  Haldeman 

ROTC,  or  Military  Science,  is  a  four-year  program  divided  into  basic  courses  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  advanced  courses  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
Susquehanna  University  offers  the  program  jointly  with  nearby  Bucknell  University. 
Some  classes  are  taught  at  Susquehanna;  most  are  taught  at  Bucknell. 

The  program  is  designed  to  prepare  college  graduates  for  commission  as  officers 
in  the  U.S.  Army.  Program  goals  are  to  strengthen  responsibility  and  integrity  and 
develop  leadership  skills  and  the  moral  courage  to  apply  those  skills. 

Freshman  and  sophomores  may  enroll  in  the  program  on  a  trial  basis  with  no 
commitment  either  to  the  program  or  to  the  military.  Students  may  choose  to  leave  the 
program  or  continue  with  advanced  courses  to  earn  officers'  commissions.  Although  the 
program  is  designed  to  start  with  new  freshmen  each  fall,  it  is  possible  to  make  special 
arrangements  to  enter  the  program  as  late  as  the  second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year. 
Students  with  prior  military  service  may  validate  the  basic  course  and  enter  directly  into 
the  advanced  course. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  advanced  courses  receive  a  subsistence  allowance  of  $150 
per  month.  Students  also  receive  books,  uniforms  and  equipment  at  no  cost.  Freshmen 
and  sophomores  who  apply  prior  to  December  may  compete  for  U.S.  Army  ROTC  merit 
scholarships  which  can  pay  $16,000  per  year  towards  tuition  with  an  additional  $450  each 
year  for  books. 

Program  requirements  include  a  six-week  summer  camp  between  the  junior  and  se- 
nior years.  Students  receive  a  salary  for  the  camp  experience  and  are  reimbursed  for 
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travel,  lodging  and  meal  costs.  Students  must  also  complete  one  University  course  each 
in  the  areas  of  written  and  oral  communications,  computer  literacy  and  military  history. 

Basic  course  classes  meet  once  weekly  for  60  minutes;  advanced  course  classes 
meet  twice  weekly  for  a  total  of  three  hours.  Students  are  also  required  to  participate  in 
physical  fitness  training  sessions  (one  hour  each,  number  varies  with  class),  and  12 
hours  of  laboratory  time  throughout  the  semester.  There  is  also  one  weekend  field  trip 
each  semester. 

Upon  graduation,  students  can  be  commissioned  either  in  the  active  Army  as  a  full- 
time  officer  or  in  the  Army  Reserve  or  National  Guard  as  a  part-time  officer.  For  more 
information,  call  or  write  the  Department  of  Military  Science,  Bucknell  University, 
Lewisburg,  PA  17837,  570-577-1246,  or  email:  zacovic@bucknell.edu. 

MS:101  Introduction  to  ROTC.  Acquaints  students  with  the  ROTC  program.  In- 
creases self-confidence  through  team  study.  Learn  fundamental  concepts  of  profes- 
sional leadership  in  both  classroom  and  outdoor  laboratory  activities.  No  credit. 

MS:  102  Introduction  to  Leadership.  Learn  and  apply  principles  of  effective  leading. 
Develop  communication  skills  to  improve  individual  performance  and  group  interac- 
tion. Relate  organization  ethical  values  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  leader.  No  credit. 

MS:201  Self/Team  Development.  Learn  and  apply  ethics-based  leadership  skills.  De- 
velop skills  in  oral  presentation,  writing  concisely,  planning  of  events  and  coordina- 
tion of  group  efforts.  No  credit. 

MS:202  Individual/Team  Military  Tactics.  Focuses  on  leading  a  small  group  of  individuals. 
Examines  the  role  of  the  leader,  military  leadership  concept,  personal  character,  decision  making, 
implementing  decisions,  motivation,  supervision,  and  training.  No  credit. 

MS:301  Leading  Small  Organizations.  Series  of  practical  opportunities  to  lead  groups,  re- 
ceive personal  assessments  and  lead  again  in  situations  of  increasing  complexity.  Plan  and 
conduct  training  for  younger  students  to  teach  and  develop  leadership  skills.  No  credit. 

MS:302  Leading  Small  Organizations  II.  Analyze  tasks;  prepare  written  or  oral  guid- 
ance for  students  to  accomplish  tasks.  Delegate  tasks  and  supervise.  Plan  for  and 
adapt  to  the  unexpected  in  organizations  under  stress.  No  credit. 

MS:401  Leadership  Challenges  and  Goal  Setting.  Plan,  conduct  and  evaluate  activi- 
ties of  the  ROTC  cadet  organization.  Articulate  goals,  put  plans  into  action  to  attain 
them.  Develop  confidence  in  skills  to  lead  people  and  manage  resources.    No  credit. 

MS:402  Transition  to  Lieutenant.  Continues  the  methodology  from  MS:401.  Identify 
and  resolve  ethical  dilemmas.  Refine  counseling  and  motivating  techniques.  Prepare 
for  a  future  as  a  successful  Army  lieutenant.  No  credit. 
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Academic  Policies  and  Regulations 


Academic  standards  exist  at  every  college  and  university.  Many  are  common  through- 
out higher  education,  while  others  are  specific  to  a  particular  campus.  Standards  are 
both  an  indicator  of  general  educational  quality  and  a  means  by  which  an  individual 
student's  achievement  and  progress  can  be  measured.  In  order  to  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  a  Susquehanna  education,  each  student  has  these  basic  responsibilities: 

-  to  attend  class  regularly  (if  a  student  misses  the  equivalent  of  two  weeks  of  class, 
the  faculty  member  may  remove  him  or  her  from  the  course  with  a  final  grade  of  F), 

-  to  meet  frequently  with  the  faculty  advisor, 

-  to  make  steady  progress  toward  graduation,  and 

-  to  understand  and  follow  University  policies  outlined  in  this  catalog  and  the 
Student  Handbook. 

Advising  and  Course  Selection.  Academic  advising  is  one  of  the  most  important 
services  available  at  a  college  or  university.  The  process  helps  students  plan  an 
educational  program  that  satisfies  their  individual  needs. 

First-year  and  transfer  students  at  Susquehanna  first  meet  their  advisors  during 
orientation  week.  Their  initial  discussions  focus  on  course  choices  and  the  University 
in  general.  After  that,  students  meet  with  their  advisors  as  often  as  necessary  —  at 
least  once  each  semester.  These  are  opportunities  to  talk  about  academic  goals  and 
decide  upon  a  major.  Advisors  can  also  help  students  gain  approval  for  independent 
study  and  find  out  more  about  off-campus  study  programs.  While  academic  advisors 
may  provide  guidance  and  support  as  described  here,  the  student  is  ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  his  or  her  academic  choices  and  their  consequences. 

Students  register  for  classes  each  spring  for  the  year  ahead  after  selecting  their 
courses  with  the  guidance  of  their  advisors.  Students  confirm  their  final  schedules 
during  a  registration  check-in  period  at  the  start  of  each  semester.  The  University 
charges  a  $25  late  registration  fee  for  students  who  fail  to  confirm  their  registration 
without  prior  permission. 

Susquehanna  reserves  the  right  to  limit  the  size  of  any  course.  Students  majoring 
in  a  department  are  normally  given  enrollment  priority  in  that  department  s  courses. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  accommodate  individual  needs,  but  the  University  cannot 
guarantee  placement  in  a  specific  course  in  a  particular  semester. 

Adding  and  Dropping  Courses.  Students  may  change  their  course  schedule  without 
charge  during  the  drop/add  period.  Such  changes,  including  moving  from  one  section 
of  a  course  to  another,  require  approval  of  the  instructors  involved.  They  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  by  the  seventh  day  of  classes.  After  that  time 
there  will  be  a  $25  late  change  fee  for  each  new  course  or  section  added. 

Students  may  withdraw  and  receive  a  grade  of  W  until  the  end  of  the  third  week 
of  classes  in  full-semester  courses.  They  may  withdraw  until  the  end  of  the  eighth  day 
of  classes  in  seven-week  courses.  For  first-semester  freshmen  the  withdrawal  period 
is  extended  to  six  weeks  for  full-semester  courses  and  three  weeks  for  seven-week 
courses.  After  the  times  above,  students  may  withdraw  only  for  medical  reasons  and 
must  provide  a  written  excuse  from  a  physician  to  the  Dean  of  Students  for  validation. 
To  withdraw,  the  student  must  also  complete  the  necessary  form  in  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar.  Failure  to  attend  class  does  not  in  itself  constitute  withdrawal.  In  all  other 
cases,  the  instructor  will  assign  a  final  grade. 
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Dropping  a  course  can  delay  graduation  and  may  affect  a  student's  eligibility  for 
financial  assistance  or  for  some  academic  honors.  For  further  information,  please  turn 
to  page  240  in  the  costs  and  financial  aid  section. 

Course  Loads.  The  normal  course  load  for  a  full-time  student  is  16  semester  hours 
(typically  four  courses)  per  semester.  Students  may  take  12  to  18  semester  hours  each 
semester  without  losing  their  full-time  status  or  incurring  extra  charges.  Students  may 
take  more  than  1 8  semester  hours  with  the  permission  of  their  advisors  and  the  regis- 
trar if  they  do  not  have  any  outstanding  grades  of  EC,  I  or  N,  and  meet  a  specified  GPA. 
This  option  is  open  to  seniors  with  a  cumulative  GPA  of  2.5  or  higher  and  underclass- 
men with  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.0  or  higher.  Other  students  in  good  academic  standing 
without  grades  of  EC,  I  or  N  need  approval  from  the  dean  of  their  school  to  exceed  18 
semester  hours.  There  is  an  additional  charge  for  course  overloads.  (Upperclassmen 
in  the  Honors  Program  may  take  an  additional  four  semester  hours  each  year  at  no 
additional  cost.)  For  further  information,  see  the  costs  and  financial  aid  section. 

Independent  Study  is  an  option  for  students  who  would  like  to  investigate  a  topic  not 
covered  by  the  regular  curriculum.  It  can  also  provide  an  opportunity  for  more  in-depth 
research  on  an  issue  raised  in  another  course.  To  qualify  for  independent  study,  a 
student  must  have  completed  48  semester  hours  with  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.0  or 
higher.  Independent  study  also  requires  written  approval  of  the  supervising  faculty 
member  and  of  the  head  of  the  department  offering  the  course.  Other  students  who  are 
in  good  academic  standing  and  who  have  no  grades  of  EC,  I  or  N  may  attempt  an 
independent  study  if  they  also  receive  permission  from  the  dean  of  the  appropriate 
school.  Individual  faculty  and  departments  may  establish  higher  standards  of  eligibil- 
ity. Normally  an  independent  study  project  earns  from  two-to-four  semester  hours  of 
credit.  No  more  than  four  semester  hours  of  independent  study  may  be  taken  in  a 
single  semester. 

Internships.  Students  register  for  internship  credit  in  the  semester  in  which  the  grade 
is  to  be  earned  as  part  of  the  full-time  course  load.  Students  participating  in  summer 
internships  for  academic  credit,  or  part-time  students,  pay  50  percent  tuition  on  a 
credit-hour  basis.  With  faculty  approval,  students  may  defer  summer  internship  credit 
until  the  regular  academic  year.  Academic  good  standing  (2.0  or  better)  is  required  for 
all  internships.  Many  departments  require  a  2.5  or  better  for  internship  approval. 

Before  arranging  an  internship,  the  student  consults  the  academic  department  in 
which  credit  is  to  be  earned.  Department  faculty  must  approve  the  student  for  intern- 
ship placement  and  determine  the  nature  of  the  academic  responsibilities  and  the 
amount  of  credit.  Candidates  then  formally  apply  through  the  Center  for  Career  Ser- 
vices by  the  end  of  the  semester  prior  to  the  work  assignment. 

Also  available  are  non-credit  internships  which  can  be  placed  on  the  academic 
transcript.  For  more  information  on  this  option,  please  contact  the  Center  for  Career 
Services. 

Studio  and  Applied  Art  Courses.  Students  who  do  not  major  or  minor  in  art,  commu- 
nications, music  or  theatre  arts  may  only  apply  up  to  24  semester  hours  (no  more  than 
16  hours  in  a  single  department)  in  studio  art,  music  or  theatre  arts  courses  to  credit  for 
graduation. 

Grades  and  Grading.  Instructors  inform  their  classes  of  the  general  criteria  used  for 
grading  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  Faculty  evaluate  the  work  of  all  students 
periodically  during  the  semester.  The  Office  of  the  Registrar  issues  an  official  midterm 
grade  report  after  the  seventh  week  of  classes.  The  University  mails  final  grade  re- 
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ports  directly  to  students  at  their  home  addresses  in  January  and  May. 

The  instructor  is  the  final  authority  for  all  grades.  Grades  are  changed  only  in  the 
event  of  error,  and  changes  require  authorization  by  the  faculty  member  and  approval 
by  the  dean  of  the  appropriate  school.  All  grade  changes  must  be  submitted  within 
one  month  from  the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  the  grade  is  assigned.  A  student  may 
not  raise  a  final  grade  by  doing  additional  assignments  after  the  course  has  concluded 
or  by  revising  previously  submitted  assignments. 

Grading  System  and  the  GPA.  Each  letter  grade  from  A  to  F  carries  a  designated 
number  of  quality  points  per  semester  hour.  These  points  are  used  to  calculate  the 
grade  point  average  (GPA).  To  determine  the  GPA  for  each  semester,  the  total  number 
of  quality  points  earned  is  divided  by  the  number  of  semester  hours  taken  that  semes- 
ter. To  compute  the  cumulative  GPA,  all  quality  points  earned  at  Susquehanna  are 
divided  by  all  semester  hours  attempted. 

The  following  values  are  used  in  the  computation  of  quality  points: 

A  4.00  quality  points  C  2.00  quality  points 

A-  3.67  quality  points  C-  1.67  quality  points 

B+  3.33  quality  points  D+  1.33  quality  points 

B  3.00  quality  points  D  1.00  quality  points 

B-  2.67  quality  points  D-  0.67  quality  points 

C+  2.33  quality  points  F  0.00  quality  points 

The  following  grades  carry  no  quality  points  and  do  not  affect  the  GPA: 

W  Withdraw 

S  Satisfactory  (C-  or  higher) 

U  Unsatisfactory  (D+  or  lower) 

CR  Credit  (credit  by  examination,  or  transfer  credit  from  other  institutions) 

R  Repeated  course 

AU  Audit 

EC  Extended  Course 

I  Incomplete 

N  Not  Reported  (final  grade  delayed  for  administrative  reasons) 

Course  work  accepted  for  transfer  from  other  institutions  will  be  recorded  only  as 
credit  earned  toward  graduation.  It  will  not  be  included  in  the  student  s  GPA. 

Extended  Course  (EC)  Grades.  Some  courses,  especially  senior  seminars  and  ad- 
vanced research  courses,  may  require  more  than  one  semester  to  complete.  In  such 
cases,  the  instructor  will  give  a  temporary  grade  of  EC.  Students  then  submit  all 
remaining  work  by  the  end  of  the  next  semester,  or  before  graduation,  whichever  is 
earlier.  Students  who  fail  to  complete  all  assignments  by  the  required  date  will  be 
graded  on  the  work  submitted  up  to  that  point.  Grades  of  zero  or  F  may  be  calculated 
for  missing  assignments. 

Incomplete  (I)  Grades.  Occasionally  an  illness  or  family  emergency  may  prevent  a 
student  from  completing  all  assignments  before  the  end  of  the  course.  Under  these 
circumstances  a  professor  may  award  the  temporary  grade  of  I.  If  the  I  is  for  a  seven-week 
course  in  the  first  half  of  the  semester,  the  student  must  complete  all  outstanding  work 
by  the  end  of  the  14th  week  of  classes.  If  the  I  is  for  a  full-semester  course  or  a 
seven-week  course  in  the  second  half  of  the  semester,  the  student  must  complete  all 
outstanding  work  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  next  semester.  Extensions  of  this 
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deadline  must  be  approved  by  the  instructor  and  filed  with  the  registrar.  Students  who 
do  not  finish  all  assignments  by  the  required  date  will  be  graded  on  the  work  submit- 
ted up  to  that  point.  Grades  of  zero  or  F  may  be  calculated  for  missing  assignments. 

The  S/U  Option.  Susquehanna  encourages  students  to  explore  different  disciplines 
and  pursue  new  interests  by  enrolling  in  a  wide  variety  of  courses.  The  S/U  or  satis- 
factory/unsatisfactory option  allows  students  to  take  an  elective  in  an  area  in  which 
they  have  had  little  or  no  prior  experience  without  taking  a  chance  of  lowering  their 
GPA.  Under  the  S/U  option,  students  who  earn  a  grade  of  C-  or  higher  receive  a  grade 
of  S  or  satisfactory.  Students  who  earn  a  grade  of  D+  or  lower  receive  a  grade  of  U  or 
unsatisfactory.  Neither  grade  is  calculated  into  the  student's  GPA,  but  a  course  com- 
pleted with  a  grade  of  S  earns  credit  toward  graduation. 

Students  must  officially  declare  their  intention  to  use  the  S/U  option  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  semester.  A  student  may  not  take  more  than  four  semester  hours 
of  S/U  course  work  in  any  one  semester  except  in  the  case  of  certain  internships.  A 
maximum  of  10  semester  hours  of  electives  may  be  taken  on  an  S/U  basis.  Courses 
graded  only  on  an  S/U  basis,  such  as  the  accounting  internship,  are  not  included  in 
the  S/U  maximum  total. 

Auditing.  Another  way  to  take  advantage  of  the  University's  diverse  curriculum  is  to 
audit  a  course.  Students  who  choose  the  audit  option  are  not  required  to  take  exami- 
nations. They  are  expected  to  attend  and  participate  in  class  regularly.  The  University 
does  not  apply  audit  credit  toward  graduation  but  does  note  audited  courses  on 
transcripts.  Students  planning  to  audit  a  course  must  notify  the  Office  of  the  Registrar 
during  the  first  week  of  classes  and  pay  the  appropriate  fee.  See  the  costs  and  finan- 
cial aid  section. 

Repeating  a  Course.  There  are  times  when  students  wish  to  retake  a  course,  either  to 
improve  their  knowledge  or  to  earn  a  higher  grade.  In  such  cases,  the  University 
calculates  both  grades  into  the  cumulative  GPA  and  records  both  grades  on  the  tran- 
script. Students  will  not  earn  additional  credit  toward  graduation  by  repeating  a  course 
in  which  they  previously  received  a  passing  grade. 

Course  Work  at  Other  Institutions.  Freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors  in  good 
standing  may  take  courses  at  other  accredited  institutions  and  transfer  the  credit  to 
their  record  at  Susquehanna.  Seniors  may  do  so  only  if  they  are  not  in  violation  of  the 
residence  requirement  explained  below.  The  Office  of  the  Registrar  must  approve  all 
such  courses  in  advance.  Any  work  in  the  student's  major  must  also  be  approved  by 
the  department  head.  Susquehanna  will  accept  transfer  credit  only  from  U.S.  institu- 
tions which  are  accredited  by  federally  recognized  regional  accrediting  agencies, 
such  as  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Transfer  credit  from 
foreign  institutions  will  be  evaluated  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The  University  will 
not  accept  community  or  junior  college  courses  for  transfer  as  the  equivalent  of  any 
300-,  400-,  or  500-level  course  at  Susquehanna. 

Students  must  earn  a  grade  of  at  least  C-  in  courses  accepted  for  transfer.  The 
University  does  not  calculate  grades  from  courses  taken  at  other  colleges  into  a 
student's  Susquehanna  GPA. 

Off-Campus  Summer  School.  In  keeping  with  University  policy  on  course  work  at 
other  institutions  (see  above),  Susquehanna  students  in  good  academic  standing 
may  also  take  summer  courses  at  other  institutions.  Students  planning  to  do  so  should 
provide  the  registrar  with  a  summer  session  bulletin  from  the  other  school  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  end  of  the  spring  semester. 
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Academic  Honors.  The  University  sponsors  a  variety  of  programs  to  encourage  and 
recognize  outstanding  academic  performance.  These  include  the  Deans  List  for  each 
semester,  honors  awards  at  commencement  and  the  annual  University  Scholars  pro- 
gram. 

To  graduate  with  honors,  a  bachelor's  degree  student  must  have  completed  no 
fewer  than  65  semester  hours  in  residence  at  Susquehanna.  Students  who  have  done 
work  of  honors  caliber  while  at  Susquehanna  but  who  have  not  satisfied  this  require- 
ment are  so  recognized  at  commencement,  but  they  do  not  receive  degrees  with  hon- 
ors. 

The  cumulative  grade  point  averages  required  for  honors  designation  at  commence- 
ment are:  cum  laude  3.25-3.49 
magna  cum  laude  3.50-3.74 
summa  cum  laude  3.75-4.00 

Students  in  the  Honors  Program  who  fulfdl  the  semester  hour  requirements  above 
and  earn  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.30  or  better  are  also  awarded  University  Honors. 

The  University  awards  Departmental  Honors  to  recognize  students  who  exhibit 
superior  performance  in  their  major  field.  Specific  requirements  for  departmental  hon- 
ors appear  under  department  listings. 

The  Dean  s  List  recognizes  students  who  earn  a  GPA  of  3.4  or  better  in  a  particular 
semester.  To  be  eligible,  students  must  complete  at  least  12  semester  hours  and  re- 
ceive a  letter  grade  for  at  least  eight  of  those  hours  during  the  semester.  Any  student 
who  receives  an  I  or  EC  during  the  semester  is  ineligible. 

The  University  also  annually  designates  University  Scholars  to  recognize  supe- 
rior academic  achievement.  This  honor  goes  to  full-time  students  who  have  achieved 
or  maintained  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.6  or  better  after  at  least  one  full  academic  year  of 
study. 

Academic  Standing  and  Satisfactory  Progress  Toward  Degree.  To  be  in  good  aca- 
demic standing,  a  student  must  maintain  a  2.0  or  better  cumulative  GPA.  He  or  she 
must  also  earn  sufficient  credit  toward  graduation  each  year  to  maintain  the  appropri- 
ate academic  level.  The  University  uses  the  following  standards  to  determine  the 
academic  level  of  degree  candidates: 

semester  hours  completed 

Freshman  0-30 

Sophomore  31-60 

Junior  61-95 

Senior  96-130 

Students  may  lose  their  financial  aid  if  they  fail  to  maintain  acceptable  progress 
toward  their  degree  or  if  their  GPA  falls  below  acceptable  levels.  For  further  informa- 
tion, see  page  240  in  the  costs  and  financial  aid  section. 

Susquehanna  also  uses  an  academic  deficiency  system  to  track  academic  stand- 
ing. Students  receive  academic  deficiencies  for  each  grade  below  C.  They  can  remove 
deficiencies  with  each  grade  of  A  or  B.  Every  grade  of  D  in  a  four-semester-hour 
course  creates  four  deficiencies,  every  F  creates  eight.  Conversely,  each  B  in  a 
four-semester-hour  course  removes  four  deficiencies  from  the  students  record,  while 
each  A  removes  eight.  The  addition  of  a  +  (plus)  to  a  grade  in  a  four-semester  hour 
course  removes  one  deficiency,  while  a  minus  to  a  grade  adds  one. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester,  the  Academic  Standing  Committee  reviews  the 
records  of  all  students  with  a  cumulative  GPA  below  2.0.  Freshmen  and  sophomores 
with  a  GPA  between  1 .99  and  the  values  below  are  placed  on  academic  warning.  Other 
students  with  grades  below  2.0  are  placed  on  academic  probation.  If  they  have  exces- 
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sive  deficiencies,  students  on  probation  are  dismissed  or  suspended  from  the  Uni- 
versity. 


Semester  Hours 

Academic  Warning  GPA 

1-18 

1.5-1.99 

19-34 

1.65-1.99 

35-49 

1.80-1.99 

50-63 

1.95-1.99 

Students  on  academic  probation  at  the  end  of  the  spring  semester  must  enroll  in 
eight  semester  hours  of  credit  in  the  Susquehanna  University  Summer  Session.  In 
certain  instances,  a  student  on  academic  warning  may,  with  the  prior  permission  of  the 
dean  of  the  student's  major  school,  take  courses  at  another  accredited  institution. 

Graduation  Requirements.  To  earn  a  baccalaureate  degree,  a  student  must: 

-  complete  at  least  130  semester  hours  (with  no  more  than  65  semester  hours  in  a 
single  department), 

-  satisfy  major  requirements, 

-  fulfdl  all  sections  of  the  University  Core  curriculum, 

-  have  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.0  (C  average)  or  better  for  all  courses 
attempted  at  Susquehanna, 

-  satisfy  the  University  residence  requirement,  and 

-  have  program  approval  from  his  or  her  academic  advisor  and  the  registrar. 
Each  student  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  he  or  she  completes  all  degree 

requirements.  The  Office  of  the  Registrar  provides  degree  worksheets  to  help  stu- 
dents chart  their  progress  toward  graduation  and  recommends  that  students  periodi- 
cally check  their  records  against  official  records. 

Candidates  must  declare  their  anticipated  graduation  date  at  least  two  semesters 
before  they  intend  to  graduate.  The  University  expects  graduating  seniors  to  attend 
commencement  ceremonies  to  receive  their  degrees.  Only  those  students  who  have 
completed  all  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  are  permitted  to  take  part  in 
commencement  ceremonies.  Susquehanna  will  award  degrees  in  absentia  only  on 
approval  of  a  written  request  addressed  to  the  dean  of  the  faculty. 

Residence  Requirement.  Baccalaureate  candidates  must  take  at  least  65  semester  hours 
of  their  total  course  work,  including  32  of  their  last  38  semester  hours,  in  residence  or  in 
approved  off-campus  programs,  such  as  study  abroad  or  the  Washington  Semester.  At 
least  half  the  courses  applied  to  a  student's  major  or  minor  must  also  be  taken  in  resi- 
dence. The  faculty  must  approve  any  variation  from  this  policy. 

Second  Bachelor's  Degree.  Students  who  have  earned  a  bachelor's  degree,  whether 
from  Susquehanna  or  from  another  institution,  must  fulfill  the  following  requirements 
if  they  wish  to  enroll  at  Susquehanna  for  a  second  bachelor's  degree: 

-  be  formally  admitted  to  the  bachelor's  degree  program  at  Susquehanna, 

-  complete  a  minimum  of  32  additional  semester  hours  in  current  residency  at 
Susquehanna, 

-  satisfy  all  the  current  requirements  for  the  University  Core  and  for  the  chosen 
major,  and 

-  complete  at  least  half  of  the  course  work  for  the  major  at  Susquehanna. 

Any  course  work  which  a  student  has  taken  at  another  college  or  while  earning 
his  or  her  first  bachelor's  degree  at  Susquehanna  must  be  approved  by  the  appropri- 
ate department  in  order  to  be  applied  to  the  new  major. 

Susquehanna  graduates  who  wish  to  complete  a  second  major  but  who  do  not 
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wish  to  earn  a  second  degree  need  to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  of  their  inten- 
tion. Such  students  must  satisfy  all  of  the  current  requirements  for  the  chosen  major 
and  must  complete  half  of  the  course  work  for  the  major  at  Susquehanna.  Any  course 
work  which  the  student  has  taken  at  another  college  or  while  earning  a  bachelor's 
degree  at  Susquehanna  must  be  approved  by  the  appropriate  department  in  order  to 
be  applied  to  the  new  major.  After  the  student  has  completed  the  second  major,  the 
double  major  will  be  recorded  on  the  transcript. 

Dual  Degree.  Students  who  complete  majors  in  two  different  degree  programs  (e.g. 
the  B.S.  with  a  major  in  physics  and  the  B.A.  with  a  major  in  mathematics)  may  be 
awarded  both  degrees  if  they  complete  a  total  of  1 62  hours  of  course  work.  A  second 
degree  presumes  not  just  completion  of  a  dual  major  but  the  completion  of  a  greater 
amount  of  course  work  than  would  be  required  by  one  degree.  The  additional  course 
work  is  also  needed  to  give  the  breadth  which  a  liberal  arts  education  should  provide. 
Students  who  complete  majors  in  two  different  degree  programs  and  who  do  not  wish 
to  take  a  total  of  1 62  semester  hours  of  course  work  will  be  awarded  one  bachelor's 
degree. 

Accelerated  Degree.  Most  majors,  with  the  exception  of  accounting,  education  and 
music,  adapt  to  Susquehanna's  accelerated  degree  option,  which  allows  highly  moti- 
vated students  to  complete  degree  requirements  in  three  or  three  and  one-half  years  of 
study.  To  do  so,  students  plan  carefully  from  the  beginning  to: 

-  earn  exemption  from  some  first-year  courses  through  placement  testing, 

-  use  the  full  18  hours  of  tuition  "credit"  each  semester  by  taking  the  maximum 
number  of  courses, 

-  take  advantage  of  the  Honors  Program  credit  option  (if  applicable),  which  allows 
allows  four  additional  semester  hours  per  year,  and 

-  add  summer  courses  at  modest  cost. 

For  further  details,  please  contact  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Transcripts.  The  Office  of  the  Registrar  will  issue  official  transcripts  of  the  student's 
permanent  academic  record  upon  written  request.  Susquehanna  reserves  the  right  to 
withhold  transcripts  and  grade  reports  of  a  student  who  has  any  outstanding 
financial  obligations  to  the  University.  See  page  239  for  more  information. 

Academic  Dismissal  and  Suspension.  The  Academic  Standing  Committee  will  ordi- 
narily dismiss  a  student  who: 

-  is  on  academic  probation  for  more  than  two  consecutive  semesters  without 
reducing  his  or  her  academic  deficiencies,  or 

-  accumulates  20  or  more  academic  deficiencies,  or 

-  falls  more  than  16  semester  hours  behind  his  or  her  appropriate  academic  level 

because  of  failing  grades. 
Dismissal  is  for  a  period  of  two  semesters,  not  including  the  summer  session. 
After  that  time,  students  who  have  been  dismissed  for  unsatisfactory  academic  per- 
formance must  apply  for  readmission  to  Susquehanna  throught  the  Academic  Stand- 
ing Committee.  To  do  so,  they  complete  an  application  for  readmission,  provide  letters 
of  support,  and  write  a  letter  to  the  Academic  Standing  Committee  in  care  of  the 
registrar.  The  committee  will  review  these  materials  and  determine  whether  they  be- 
lieve the  student  to  be  ready  to  return  to  Susquehanna.  After  the  committee  has  voted 
on  the  readmission  request,  the  student  will  be  notified  in  writing  whether  or  not  the 
committee  has  agreed  to  readmit  him  or  her.  Readmitted  students  must  make  progress 
toward  eliminating  their  remaining  academic  deficiencies.  Those  who  do  not  meet  this 
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requirement  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  committee  are  subject  to  a  second  and 
final  academic  dismissal. 

Students  with  serious  academic  problems  may  be  suspended  from  Susquehanna 
for  one  semester  if  the  Academic  Standing  Committee  feels  that  they  are  not  benefiting 
from  their  association  with  the  university.  Suspended  students  may  request  readmis- 
sion  after  one  semester  by  submitting  the  appropriate  materials  to  the  Academic  Stand- 
ing Committee  and  going  throught  the  same  procedures  outlined  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  They  must  rapidly  remove  the  deficiencies  from  their  records  after  return- 
ing. 

Leave  of  Absence.  Students  may  take  leaves  of  absence  for  personal,  medical  or  finan- 
cial reasons,  or  for  study  at  other  institutions  with  which  Susquehanna  has  no  formal 
cooperative  program.  Any  interested  student  may  arrange  a  leave  of  absence  by  filing 
the  appropriate  form  with  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Students  in  good  academic 
standing  may  reenter  the  University  after  their  leave  by  writing  to  the  registrar.  Stu- 
dents on  academic  warning  or  academic  probation  who  take  a  leave  of  absence  must 
be  formally  reinstated  by  the  Academic  Standing  Committee  before  they  may  return  to 
Susquehanna. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University.  To  be  eligible  for  any  refunds  under  the  schedule 
listed  in  the  costs  and  financial  aid  section,  students  must  complete  the  formal  with- 
drawal form  available  from  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Simple  departure  from  campus 
does  not  constitute  official  withdrawal.  Students  who  do  not  immediately  notify  the 
registrar  of  their  intention  to  withdraw  will  lose  all  fees  and  deposits. 

Degree  candidates  who  withdraw  from  the  University  for  more  than  one  year  are 
subject  to  any  changes  made  in  their  academic  program  requirements  during  that  time. 
Students  who  have  left  the  University  for  one  year  or  less  may  fulfill  either  their 
original  major  and  Core  requirements  or  the  revised  requirements. 

Privacy  Policy  and  Student  Right-to-Know  Act.  The  offices  of  Admissions,  the  Regis- 
trar, and  Student  Life,  and  the  Center  for  Career  Services  maintain  records  on  degree 
candidates.  Enrolled  students  may  review  their  records  by  submitting  a  written  re- 
quest to  the  appropriate  office.  They  may  not  remove  documents  from  their  files 
without  the  administrator's  permission.  University  employees,  including  the  Univer- 
sity attorney  and  emeriti  faculty,  have  full  access  to  student  records. 

Each  year  Susquehanna  publishes  a  directory  listing  each  student's  name,  major, 
class,  home  and  University  addresses,  and  campus  telephone  extension.  The  Univer- 
sity may  release  this  information  publicly  without  prior  consent  from  the  student.  The 
University  may  also  release  the  date  and  place  of  birth,  student  activities,  home  tele- 
phone number,  class  schedule  and  class  rosters,  dates  of  attendance  and  graduation, 
degrees  awarded,  honors  received,  and  other  educational  institutions  attended.  Weight 
and  height  for  varsity  athletes  may  also  be  released.  The  University  may  also  release 
photographs  of  students  for  use  in  the  news  media  and  in  University  publications  in 
printed,  video  and  electronic  formats.  A  student  may  request  that  any  of  this  informa- 
tion not  be  released  by  writing  to  the  dean  of  students. 

The  University  may  release  information  to  parents  of  a  dependent  student  at  any 
time. 

In  accordance  with  the  Student  Right-to-Know  Act,  Susquehanna  University 
publishes  the  graduation  rate  of  full-time  bachelor's  degree  students.  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  receiving  this  information  should  write  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  for  a  copy 
of  the  report. 
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Campus  Life, 

Student  Services  and  Facilities 

Campus  Life 

The  residential  environment  is  an  important  part  of  a  Susquehanna  education.  The 
University  offers  a  broad  variety  of  living  arrangements,  student  services  and  extra- 
curricular programs  to  help  students  identify  and  achieve  their  desired  academic, 
personal  and  professional  goals. 

Extracurricular  Activities  and  Organizations 

Cultural  Opportunities.  The  Arts  at  Susquehanna.  The  University  regularly  sponsors  na- 
tionally and  internationally  acclaimed  artists  and  programs.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  and  learn  from  artists  of  stature  in  music,  dance  and  theatre.  Recent  performances  include 
the  Zephyros  wind  quintet,  the  Pittsburgh  Camerata,  the  River  City  Brass  Band,  the 
Marcus  Roberts  Trio,  Salsamba,  and  The  Diaiy  of  Anne  Frank.  Tickets  for  perfor- 
mances are  free  to  full-time  students. 

The  Visiting  Writers  Series,  in  conjunction  with  the  University  Writers'  Institute,  brings  six 
prominent  writers  to  campus  each  year  for  short-term  teaching  residencies  and  public  readings. 

Susquehanna  is  one  of  about  55  colleges  and  universities  participating  in  the  Visiting 
Fellows  Program  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship  Foundation.  The  program  promotes 
"greater  contact,  understanding  and  sharing  of  ideas  and  experiences  between  the  academic 
community  and  the  world  of  practical  affairs. "  The  Foundation  invites  distinguished  public 
figures  and  scholars  to  spend  a  week  on  campus  meeting  formally  and  informally  with  students 
and  members  of  the  University  community. 

The  Department  of  Music  regularly  presents  recitals  by  faculty  members  and  solo  and 
ensemble  programs  by  students.  The  Department  of  Communications  and  Theatre  Arts  annu- 
ally presents  a  modern  musical  theatre  production,  a  classic  production,  a  modern  play,  and 
student-directed  one-act  plays.  Academic  departments  and  student  clubs  and  organizations 
frequently  sponsor  lectures. 

Student  Organizations  and  Activities.  There  are  more  than  100  student  organizations  on  the 
Susquehanna  campus.  Among  these  are  22  honor  societies;  a  variety  of  club  and  intramural 
sports;  and  academic  groups,  including  language,  business  and  science  clubs.  There  are  also 
special  interest  organizations,  including  the  Student  Association  for  Cultural  Awareness,  SU 
International,  the  Peer  Education  Program,  the  Black  Student  Union,  the  National  Organization 
for  Women,  the  Gospel  Choir,  and  SU  Rhapsody,  an  a  cappella  singing  group.  New  to  the 
campus  in  2000  is  the  national  coed  service  fraternity,  Alpha  Phi  Omega.  Another  new  student 
group,  the  SU  Ambassadors,  assists  the  offices  of  alumni  relations  and  admissions  in  hosting 
events  for  Susquehanna  graduates  and  prospective  students. 

The  Student  Activities  Committee  plans  many  of  the  major  social  events  on  campus.  It 
sponsors  activities  for  all  students,  ranging  from  dances  to  coffee  houses  with  entertainment, 
films,  videos  and  lectures.  Special  activities  include  the  annual  "Spotlight"  talent  show,  Spring 
Weekend,  and  a  major  concert  featuring  such  contemporary  performers  as  Nine  Days, 
The  Roots,  Adam  Sandler  and  Collective  Soul. 

Student  Government.  The  Student  Government  Association  provides  a  responsible  and 
representative  student  organization  to  assure  an  active  student  voice  and  role  in  governing  the 
University.  The  Student  Senate,  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Association,  provides  a  forum 
for  student  opinions.  It  deals  with  issues  of  concern  to  the  entire  student  body  and  seeks 
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solutions  to  campus  problems.  The  Senate  allocates  funds  collected  through  the  Student  Activity 
Fee.  Student  representatives  serve  on  University  committees  and  the  board  of  directors  to  pro- 
mote communication  and  cooperation  among  students,  faculty  and  the  administration. 

Student  Publications.  The  University  Calendar  and  Student  Handbook  serve  as  activity 
guides  and  reference  books  to  all  students. 

The  Crusader  is  the  official  student  newspaper.  It  is  published  weekly  throughout  the 
school  year  except  during  vacation  and  examination  periods. 

The  Lanthorn,  Susquehanna's  annual  yearbook,  contains  a  record  of  college  life  in  pic- 
tures and  prose. 

The  Susquehanna  Review,  the  campus  literary  magazine,  is  a  collection  of  fiction,  poetry, 
and  personal  essays  witten,  edited  and  produced  by  students. 

Essay  is  a  student-written  and  edited  magazine  exclusively  featuring  creative  non-fiction 
and  photo-essays. 

Theatre,  Radio  and  Television.  Susquehanna  University  Theatre  offers  students  instruc- 
tion in  theatre  arts  through  classes  and  three  faculty-directed  productions  each  year.  In  addi- 
tion, a  student-directed  One-Act  Play  Festival  is  held  annually. 

WQSU-FM  is  a  licensed,  non-commercial,  public  radio  station  serving  the  Central  Susque- 
hanna Valley  with  an  effective  radiated  power  of  1 2,000  watts.  It  is  the  third  most  powerful  college 
station  in  Pennsylvania.  It  has  a  potential  audience  of  250,000  listeners.  The  station  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  academic  program  of  the  Department  of  Communications  and  Theatre  Arts. 

Two  state-of-the-art  television  studios  located  in  Apfelbaum  Hall  feature  sophisticated  equip- 
ment to  offer  students  hands-on  experience  in  program  directing,  studio  camera  techniques,  and 
computer-generated  graphics  and  special  effects. 

Musical  Organizations.  The  music  department  sponsors  a  variety  of  performing  ensembles 
with  members  from  the  entire  student  body.  Some  groups  require  an  audition. 

The  University  Choir  performs  choral  repertoire  from  all  musical  periods.  A  smaller,  more 
selective  group,  the  Chamber  Singers,  performs  an  a  cappella  repertoire  of  chamber  music.  The 
groups  present  campus  concerts,  several  area  concerts  and  an  annual  concert  tour.  Membership  is 
by  audition.  The  University  Chorale  is  open  to  all  students  by  audition.  It  rehearses  and  performs 
a  wide  variety  of  sacred  and  secular  choral  literature  for  campus  and  area  concerts. 

The  University  Orchestra  specializes  in  music  for  chamber  orchestra  and  is  open  to  all 
University  students  by  audition.  The  Instrumental  Jazz  Ensemble  specializes  in  20th-century 
music  reflecting  jazz,  rock  and  folk  influences.  The  Musical  Pit  Orchestra  is  a  specialized 
ensemble  formed  for  the  annual  musical  production.  Membership  is  by  audition.  The  Sym- 
phonic Band,  open  to  all  students,  presents  concerts  on  and  off  campus.  Its  repertoire  reflects 
all  periods,  concentrating  on  works  for  the  wind  band.  The  Susquehanna  University  Stadium 
Band  performs  throughout  the  fall  at  football  games,  pep  rallies  and  special  events.  Member- 
ship is  open  to  all  students. 

Smaller  woodwind,  brass  and  string  ensembles  study  and  perform  chamber  music  litera- 
ture and  give  recitals  both  on  and  off  campus. 

Honor  Societies.  There  are  22  departmental  and  University-wide  honor  societies. 

Alpha  Epsilon  Rho  is  a  national  broadcasting  honor  society.  To  be  eligible,  a  student  must 
be  at  least  a  sophomore,  have  maintained  a  3.0  GPA  in  broadcast  studies,  and  be  active  in 
WQSU  radio  activities.  The  Susquehanna  chapter  was  chartered  in  1985. 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  is  a  national  honor  society  w  hich  elects  freshmen  with  outstanding 
academic  records.  Active  membership  continues  through  the  sophomore  year.  The  Susque- 
hanna chapter  affiliated  with  the  national  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  chapter  in  1977.  Members 
who  maintain  the  initiating  a\  ei  age  through  the  senior  year  are  eligible  to  apply  for  graduate 
fellowships  offered  by  the  national  society. 

Alpha  Phi  Omega  is  a  national  coed  service  fraternity  founded  in  1925  and  open  to  all 
college  students.  It  is  based  on  three  cardinal  principles:  leadership,  friendship  and 
service  which  are  meant  to  aid  each  member  in  discovering  and  developing  leadership 
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abilities,  making  and  securing  lasting  friendships  and  planning  and  providing  for 
others.  The  Susquehanna  chapter  was  organized  in  2000. 

Alpha  Psi  Omega  is  a  national  fraternity  organized  as  an  honor  society  for  those  meeting  high 
performance  standards  in  drama.  The  Susquehanna  chapter,  Theta  Phi,  was  chartered  in  1941 . 

Beta  Beta  Beta  is  a  national  biology  honor  society  seeking  to  stimulate  scholarship, 
dissemination  of  scientific  knowledge  and  promotion  of  biological  research.  The  Susquehanna 
chapter  was  chartered  in  1980. 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma  is  the  honor  society  for  collegiate  schools  of  business.  Membership  in 
this  group  is  the  highest  national  recognition  a  student  can  receive  in  an  undergraduate  or  master's 
program  in  business  or  management  accredited  by  AACSB  International  —  the  Association  to 
Advance  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business.  To  be  eligible,  a  student  must  rank  in  the  upper  7  percent 
of  the  junior  class  or  the  upper  10  percent  of  the  senior  class,  and  be  committed  to  the  principles 
and  values  of  the  society:  honor  and  integrity,  pursuit  of  wisdom,  earnestness  and  life-long  learning. 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  is  an  international  honor  society  in  education.  Selection  is  based  on  high 
academic  achievement,  a  commitment  to  education  as  a  career,  and  a  professional  attitude  that 
assures  steady  growth  in  the  profession.  To  be  eligible,  students  must  have  a  GPA  of  3.4  or 
higher.  The  chapter  was  chartered  in  1997. 

Kappa  Mu  Epsilon  is  a  national  mathematics  honor  society  organized  in  1931.  To  be 
eligible  for  membership,  students  must  rank  in  the  upper  35  percent  of  their  class  and  have 
completed  four  mathematics  courses  at  or  above  the  Calculus  I  level  with  an  overall  average  of 
B.  The  Susquehanna  chapter  was  chartered  in  1969. 

Omicron  Delta  Epsilon  is  a  national  honor  society  in  economics.  It  is  available  to  juniors 
and  seniors  in  any  major  who  have  taken  at  least  12  semester  hours  in  economics,  have  a  GPA 
of  3.0  or  higher  in  economics,  and  rank  in  the  top  one-third  of  their  classes. 

Omicron  Delta  Kappa  is  the  national  leadership  honor  society  for  juniors  and  seniors 
that  recognizes  and  encourages  superior  scholarship,  leadership  and  exemplary  character.  To 
be  eligible,  students  must  be  among  the  top  50  of  their  class  and  exhibit  leadership  in  two  of 
five  areas:  scholarship;  athletics;  campus  or  community  service,  social,  religious  activities  or 
campus  government;  journalism,  speech  and  the  mass  media;  or  creative  and  performing  arts. 
The  Susquehanna  chapter,  chartered  in  1992,  is  named  The  Weber  Circle  in  honor  of  Gustave 
Weber,  University  president  from  1959  to  1977. 

Phi  Alpha  Theta  is  an  international  history  honor  society  organized  in  1917.  It  promotes 
the  study  of  history,  research,  and  the  exchange  of  learning  and  thought  among  historians.  The 
Susquehanna  chapter,  Lambda  Kappa,  was  established  in  1966  and  includes  students  and 
faculty.  The  chapter  grants  membership  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in  the  study  of  history  and 
includes  non-majors. 

Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia  is  a  professional  fraternity  for  men  interested  in  music.  The 
Lambda  Beta  chapter  was  organized  in  1976. 

Phi  Sigma  Iota  is  an  international  foreign  language  society  which  recognizes  academic  achieve- 
ment in  foreign  language,  literature  and  culture.  Susquehanna's  Kappa  Omicron  Chapter  was 
founded  in  1 987.  The  largest  society  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  Phi  Sigma  Iota  promotes  international 
communication  and  understanding.  Susquehanna's  Kappa  Omicron  Chapter  was  founded  in  1 987. 
To  be  eligible  for  membership,  a  student  must  be  a  junior  or  senior  with  a  GPA  of  at  least  3.00  in 
all  college  work  and  all  foreign  language  courses.  The  student  must  be  in  at  least  third-year-level 
courses  and  rank  in  the  top  35  percent  of  his  or  her  class. 

Phi  Delta  Phi  is  a  national  French  honor  society  organized  to  foster  scholarship  in  the  study 
of  the  French  language,  arts  and  culture.  To  become  eligible  for  membership,  a  student  must  have 
completed  one  advanced  French  course,  maintained  a  B  average  in  French,  and  rank  in  the  upper  35 
percent  of  the  class.  Susquehanna's  chapter,  Zeta  Alpha,  was  chartered  in  1969. 

Pi  Gamma  Mu  is  a  national  social  science  honor  society  established  to  encourage  and 
reward  interest  in  the  social  studies.  The  Pennsylvania  Gamma  Chapter  was  established  in 
1927.  Its  members  include  faculty,  alumni  and  students.  Selection  is  based  on  evidence  of 
special  interest  in  the  social  sciences  and  a  completion  of  a  stipulated  number  of  courses  with 
at  least  a  B  average. 

Pi  Sigma  Alpha  is  a  national  political  science  honorary.  The  Susquehanna  chapter,  Theta 
Xi,  was  chartered  in  1977  to  promote  scholarship  and  interest  in  the  study  of  politics. 
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Membership  is  open  to  junior  and  senior  majors  and  non-majors  alike,  who  have  completed  a 
specified  number  of  credit  hours,  have  a  B  average,  and  who  are  in  the  top  third  of  their  class. 

Psi  Chi,  a  national  psychology  honor  society,  was  chartered  at  Susquehanna  in  1968  to 
advance  the  science  of  psychology  and  encourage  scholarship  in  all  academic  fields,  particularly 
psychology.  To  become  a  member,  a  student  should  have  completed  three  courses  in  psychology 
with  at  least  a  B  average,  rank  in  the  top  35  percent  of  her  or  his  class  and  be  accepted  by  vote. 

Sigma  Alpha  Iota  is  an  internationally  incorporated  professional  society  for  women  in 
music.  Membership  is  based  on  scholarship,  musicianship  and  character.  The  organization 
promotes  high  standards  of  professional  performance  and  teaching  and  the  development  of 
music  in  America  and  abroad.  The  Susquehanna  chapter,  Sigma  Omega,  was  chartered  in  1 925. 

Sigma  Pi  Sigma  is  the  national  physics  honor  society.  The  society's  motto,  translated 
from  the  Greek,  is  "investigation,  the  forerunner  of  knowledge."  To  be  elected,  a  student  must 
have  finished  five  courses  in  physics,  have  a  3.0  GPA  in  physics  and  a  3.0  overall  GPA,  and 
rank  in  the  top  one-third  of  his  or  her  class.  The  Susquehanna  chapter  was  chartered  in  1988. 

Sigma  Tan  Delta  is  a  national  English  honor  society  organized  to  promote  respect  for  the 
study  of  the  English  language  and  literature.  The  Susquehanna  chapter.  Theta  Chi,  was  char- 
tered in  1987. 

The  Society  for  Collegiate  Journalists  is  a  national  mass  communication  honor  society  that 
was  created  in  1975  by  the  merger  of  Pi  Delta  Epsilon  and  Alpha  Phi  Gamma.  The  Susquehanna 
University  chapter  was  chartered  in  1993  and  includes  students,  alumni,  faculty  and  staff.  To  be 
eligible  for  membership,  a  student  must  serve  a  campus  communications  medium  for  one  year  and 
be  in  good  academic  standing.  Active  membership  is  limited  to  20  students. 

The  Society  of  Physics  Students  is  a  national  organization  open  to  all  physics  students  and 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the  science  of  physics  and  the 
encouragement  of  student  interest  in  the  field.  The  Susquehanna  chapter  was  chartered  in  1987. 

Athletics.  Susquehanna  recognizes  the  important  role  which  organized  games  and  sports 
play  in  college  life.  The  athletic  program,  under  advisement  by  a  faculty/student  committee, 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  objectives  of  the  University.  More  than  half  the  student 
body  participate  in  intramural  or  intercollegiate  sports. 

Susquehanna  is  a  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  Division  III, 
and  the  Middle  Atlantic  Conference  s  Commonwealth  League.  Intercollegiate  teams  for  men 
include:  baseball,  basketball,  cross  country,  football,  golf,  indoor  track,  lacrosse,  soccer,  swim- 
ming, tennis,  and  track  and  field.  Intercollegiate  teams  for  women  include:  basketball,  cross 
country,  field  hockey,  indoor  track,  lacrosse,  soccer,  softball,  swimming,  tennis,  track  and 
field,  and  volleyball.  Club  sports  include  both  men's  and  women's  rugby  and  men's  volleyball. 
Crew  for  men  and  women  is  an  advanced  club  with  a  full-time  coach. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities.  Approximately  25  percent  of  Susquehanna's  students  are 
members  of  Greek  organizations. 

There  are  four  national  fraternities  for  men:  Theta  Chi  (Beta  Omega  chapter).  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  (Delta  Hexaton  chapter),  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  (Pennsylvania  Phi  chapter),  and  Phi  Mu 
Delta  (Mu  Alpha  chapter). 

There  are  four  national  sororities  for  women:  Alpha  Delta  Pi  (Gamma  Omicron  chapter). 
Kappa  Delta  (Beta  Upsilon  chapter),  Sigma  Kappa  (Epsilon  Delta  chapter),  and  Zeta  Tau 
Alpha  (Iota  Nu  chapter). 

Freshmen  and  transfer  students  may  not  pledge  a  Greek  organization  until  their  second  semester  on 
campus.  They  are  eligible  only  with  a  cumulative  and  last  semester  GPA  of  at  least  2.24. 

Volunteer  Programs.  Many  students  are  active  in  volunteer  programs  with  agencies  in  the  local 
community.  Such  activities  are  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Service  Learning  and  Volunteer  Pro- 
grams, the  Office  of  the  Chaplain,  the  Office  of  Residence  Life,  and  fraternities  and  sororities. 
Groups  of  students  may  also  propose  volunteer  projects  and  live  together  in  University  housing 
under  Susquehanna's  Project  House  System  (described  on  page  223  in  the  Residence  Life  section). 
Projects  range  from  raising  funds  for  charitable  organizations  or  tutoring  middle  school  students  to 
working  with  the  elderly,  convalescent  home  patients,  or  people  with  disabilities. 
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Religious  Life.  Susquehanna  is  affiliated  with  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
(ELCA)  and  welcomes  students  of  all  religious  backgrounds  as  well  as  those  with  no  religious 
commitments.  Like  the  ELCA,  the  University  is  open  and  ecumenical,  and  seeks  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  our  ethical  and  spiritual  responsibilities.  The  Chapel  Council  coordinates 
the  activities  of  eleven  different  religious  groups  including  Catholic  Campus  Ministry,  the 
Gospel  Choir,  Hillel  and  the  InterVarsity  Christian  Fellowship.  The  University  chaplain 
conducts  a  wide  variety  of  programs  of  worship,  learning,  service  and  spiritual  growth,  and  is 
available  for  consultation  and  counseling.  A  number  of  students  and  faculty  also  participate  in 
their  religious  faith  at  the  churches,  temples  and  other  religious  institutions  in  the  area. 


Student  Services 

Career  Planning.  Susquehanna's  Center  for  Career  Services  provides  programs  and  re- 
sources to  assist  students  at  each  stage  of  their  academic  careers.  The  University  encourages 
students  to  explore  their  own  interests  and  abilities,  to  identify  a  major  program  of  study  and 
plan  for  a  career.  Students  define  career  objectives,  identify  and  research  potential  places  of 
employment  and  learn  to  communicate  effectively  with  employers. 

Susquehanna's  Core  curriculum  includes  a  required  one-credit,  seven-week  career  plan- 
ning course  to  be  taken  during  the  sophomore  year.  The  focus  is  on  self  assessment,  career 
research  and  job/internship  search  skills  (resumes  and  interviewing).  Individual  office  ap- 
pointments are  available  for  more  concentrated  work  in  these  and  other  areas,  while  work- 
shops often  explore  more  diverse  subjects  like  salary  negotiation  and  business  dining  eti- 
quette. In  addition  to  its  programs,  the  Center  hosts  representatives  from  business,  industry, 
government  and  education  at  job  fairs  and  on-campus  interviews.  The  office  also  provides 
information  and  assistance  for  students  interested  in  graduate  study. 

Students  have  access  to  printed  and  electronic  directories  of  potential  employers  and  job 
listings.  The  Alumni  Career  Team  (ACT)  database  of  interested  alumni,  along  with  externship 
and  internship  programs,  helps  students  to  network  with  employers.  The  career  development 
staff  works  cooperatively  with  academic  departments  to  arrange  and  supervise  academic 
internships.  For  more  information  about  internships  and  externships,  see  page  18. 

Counseling  Center.  Susquehanna  offers  a  range  of  psychological  services  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  director  of  counseling,  a  licensed  psychologist.  Services  include  brief  counseling 
for  students  experiencing  personal  and/or  academic  difficulties,  psychiatric  referrals  to  the 
University's  consulting  psychiatrist,  testing  referrals,  and  referrals  to  area  mental  health 
providers  for  those  students  who  wish  to  meet  with  someone  outside  the  University  or 
whose  needs  cannot  be  managed  by  the  Counseling  Center. 

The  Counseling  Center  also  serves  as  a  campus  resource  for  information  about  mental 
health  and  substance  abuse  and  provides  workshops  on  these  and  related  matters.  Services 
provided  by  the  staff  of  the  Counseling  Center  are  free  of  charge  to  all  students  enrolled 
fulltime. 

Health  Services.  Susquehanna  requires  each  student  to  have  a  physical  examination  per- 
formed by  his  or  her  physician,  fulfill  certain  immunization  requirements,  and  complete  a 
health  record  before  entering  the  University.  Nurses  and  the  University  physician,  nurse 
practitioner  or  physician's  assistant  are  on  duty  weekdays  at  regular  clinic  hours.  Nurses  are 
on  call  at  other  times.  Their  services  are  available  to  full-time  students  for  treatment  of  illness 
or  injury.  All  students  are  required  to  enroll  in  the  University's  student  health  insurance 
program  to  facilitate  general  health  and  emergency  services. 

Multicultural  Affairs.  The  University  offers  several  programs  designed  to  affirm  cultural 
diversity  and  prepare  students  to  live  in  a  pluralistic  society.  These  efforts  are  coordinated  by 
a  director  who  advises  students  of  color  and  international  students,  serves  as  advisor  to  the 
Diversity  Council,  and  provides  support  and  assistance  to  individuals.  The  Diversity  Coun- 
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cil  is  made  up  of  representatives  from  recognized  student  groups,  including  the  the  Asian 
Student  Coalition;  the  Bisexual,  Gay  and  Lesbian  Alliance  of  Susquehanna  University 
(BGLASS);  the  Black  Student  Union,  the  Brotherhood  and  the  Sisterhood  organizations  for 
students  of  color,  Fuego  Latino  Latin-American  Dance  Group,  the  Hispanic  Organization  for 
Latino  Awareness  (HOLA),  the  National  Organization  for  Women,  the  Sexual  Diversity 
Awareness  Coalition  (SDAC),  the  Student  Association  for  Cultural  Awareness  (SACA), 
Susquehanna  University  International,  and  WomenSpeak. 

Orientation.  The  University  sponsors  an  orientation  program  to  help  new  students  quickly 
become  part  of  the  Susquehanna  community.  Students  meet  other  students,  confer  with  their 
faculty  advisors,  and  learn  about  various  campus  programs,  policies  and  traditions.  A  student 
committee  plans  orientation  under  the  direction  of  the  dean  of  students. 

Public  Safety.  The  Department  of  Public  Safety,  located  in  the  Degenstein  Campus  Center, 
operates  24  hours  a  day.  In  addition  to  normal  law  enforcement  duties,  the  department  provides  a 
variety  of  auxiliary  services. 

University  Tutorial  Services.  Staffed  by  professionals  and  numerous  student  tutors,  University 
Tutorial  Services  offers  academic  counseling  and  assistance  in  writing,  mathematics  and  foreign 
languages.  The  service  also  provides  information  on  time  management  strategies,  analysis  of  texts, 
test-taking  and  study  skills.  Various  instructional  materials  are  available  for  individualized  pro- 
grams and  tutorials  for  credit  course  work.  The  study  area  is  open  during  the  day  and  evening. 

Women's  Resource  Center.  The  Women's  Resource  Center  has  two  locations:  in  the  lower  level 
of  Bogar  Hall  and  in  the  Women's  Studies  House,  604  University  Avenue.  The  office  in  Bogar 
offers  a  variety  of  resource  materials  related  to  women's  issues  and  services.  Staffed  by  student 
workers  and  volunteers,  it  serves  as  a  referral  and  drop-in  center  for  students,  faculty  and  staff.  The 
Women's  Studies  House  hosts  events  related  to  women's  studies  and  houses  additional  resource 
materials  (indexed  in  Bogar ). 

Services  for  Students  with  Disabilities.  In  compliance  with  the  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act  of  1990  and  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  the  University  makes  efforts  to 
provide  reasonable  accommodations  for  students  with  disabilities.  The  goal  of  these  efforts  is  to 
help  students  make  the  most  of  their  educational  experience  at  Susquehanna.  The  University  will 
consider  a  student  as  having  a  disability  upon  receipt  of  a  recent  (i.e.,  within  the  last  three  years) 
adequate  diagnostic  report  from  a  medical  professional  and/or  licensed  psychologist.  This  report 
should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Counseling,  Kathy  Bradley,  who  serves  as  coordinator  of  services 
for  students  with  disabilities.  The  report  should  document  the  diagnosis  and  basis  on  which  that 
diagnosis  is  made,  those  areas  (e.g.  academic  matters,  mobility  issues)  substantially  affected  by  the 
disability,  and  recommendations  for  accommodations.  The  fact  that  a  student  has  a  disability  and 
the  nature  of  the  disability  are  considered  confidential  information  and  will  be  released  only  to 
appropriate  individuals  with  the  student's  written  permission. 

Susquehanna  does  not  offer  a  separate  program  for  students  with  learning  disabilities,  but 
strives  to  help  students  with  learning  disabilities  succeed  within  the  existing  curriculum.  The 
University  urges  students  with  such  disabilities  to  meet  with  Dr.  Bradley  as  soon  as  they  arrive  on 
campus  so  that  accommodations  may  be  arranged  as  early  as  possible.  Accommodations  may 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  extended  testing  time,  tape  recording  of  lectures,  and  special  seating. 
Students  with  learning  disabilities  also  have  access  to  other  support  services  available  to  all 
students.  These  support  services  include  counseling  and  tutorial  services.  Students  with  learning 
disabilities  should  be  aware  that  University-based  tutorial  services  are  not  remedial  and  are  not 
offered  by  learning-disability  specialists. 

There  are  several  compliance  officers  for  services  to  students  with  disabilities.  Kathy  Brad- 
ley, director  of  the  counseling  center  and  associate  dean  for  personal  development,  coordinates  the 
programs.  Dave  Henry,  physical  plant  director,  is  responsible  for  physical  facilities  compliance 
with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990.  The  director  of  human  resources  is  responsible 
for  employment  compliance. 
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Residence  Life 


Residence  life  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Susquehanna  experience.  Approximately  80  percent  of 
Susquehanna  students  live  in  University  or  fraternity/sorority  housing.  A  broad  range  of  living 
options  are  available  including  traditional  residence  halls:  two  halls  dedicated  to  first-year  students, 
an  all-women's  hall,  a  volunteer-focus  hall,  a  scholars'  house,  an  international  house  and  a  number 
of  general  upperclass  residence  halls.  Other  options  include  the  Sassafras  Complex  featuring 
upperclass  suites,  apartments  and  townhouses;  Liberty  Alley,  a  small  apartment  complex  (no 
board  required);  and  several  small  University-owned  houses  located  adjacent  to  the  campus. 

One  of  Susquehanna's  most  popular  housing  options  is  the  Susquehanna  University 
Project  House  System.  Students  request  the  privilege  of  living  together  on  the  basis  of  their 
common  interest  in  an  approved  volunteer  project  of  benefit  to  Susquehanna  or  the  commu- 
nity. This  volunteer  effort  received  a  Presidential  citation  for  Private  Sector  Initiatives  and 
Pennsylvania's  Keystone  Award  of  Merit  and  has  been  featured  in  The  New  York  Times.  It 
includes  projects  such  as  Arts  Alive,  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  of  America,  Computer  Consult- 
ants, Study  Buddy,  and  Students  Helping  our  Elderly  (SHOE). 

Residence  halls  are  directly  supervised  by  a  staff  of  trained  upperclass  students.  The  director 
of  residence  life,  an  associate  director,  the  coordinator  of  first-year  programs  and  an  area  coordina- 
tor live  on-campus  and  oversee  residential  programs  and  services.  Seibert  and  Shobert  halls  and  the 
Scholars'  House  have  faculty  in  residence  apartments  for  faculty  and  their  families  who  serve  as 
resource  people  to  the  residents  and  staff. 

University  residence  hall  rooms  include  beds,  desks  and  chairs,  dressers,  cable  television 
access,  as  well  as  ports  to  the  University  phone  and  Internet  systems.  Students  must  supply  their 
own  sheets,  blankets,  pillows,  pillowcases  and  towels. 

Room  and  Meal  Plan.  Susquehanna  requires  all  students  not  commuting  from  their  family  homes, 
and  who  are  not  23  years  of  age  or  older,  or  married  and  residing  with  spouse  and/or  children  to  live 
in  University  housing.  Residents  of  Theta  Chi  and  Phi  Mu  Delta  fraternity  houses  and  those 
students  living  in  Liberty  Alley  apartments  are  exempt  from  University  room  and  board.  All  other 
resident  students  eat  in  Evert  Dining  Hall. 

Under  certain  conditions,  requests  for  special  permission  to  live  off  campus  may  be  granted 
by  the  Office  of  Residence  Life.  An  off-campus  lottery  takes  place  each  spring.  There  are  no 
facilities  for  married  students. 

Any  student  who  destroys,  defaces  or  removes  University  property  is  required  to  pay  the 
cost  of  replacement  or  repair  and  will  be  subject  to  disciplinary  action.  The  University  reserves  the 
right  to  inspect  all  rooms  and  to  close  all  residences  and  the  dining  hall  during  vacation  periods. 

The  University  assumes  no  responsibility  for  loss  or  damage  to  personal  properly. 


Social  Responsibilities 


To  ensure  conditions  conducive  to  learning,  Susquehanna  has  developed  policies  to  promote  the 
educational  process  and  the  social  welfare  of  the  campus  community. 

Admission  to  and  attendance  at  Susquehanna  University  are  a  privilege  and  are  conditional 
upon  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  University.  Many  regulations  are  printed 
in  this  catalog;  others  may  be  found  in  the  Student  Handbook  and  Susquehanna's  room  and 
board  contract.  Changes,  deletions  and  additions  are  published  in  the  campus  newspaper,  The 
Crusader,  as  they  occur  or  are  distributed  in  printed  form  through  the  campus  mail.  Failure  to 
abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  University  is  considered  grounds  for  dismissal.  The 
University  also  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  any  student  who,  in  its  judgment,  has  failed  to 
attain  a  satisfactory  academic  record,  is  no  longer  amenable  to  the  educational  process,  or  poses 
a  threat  to  that  process  and/or  the  general  welfare  of  the  campus  community. 

Violations  of  local,  state  or  federal  law  are  also  considered  violations  of  University  standards. 

Alcohol  and  Drugs.  Susquehanna  University  opposes  illegal  use  and  substance  abuse  by 
students,  as  expressed  in  the  statements  below.  In  addition,  the  University  supports  a  drug  and 
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alcohol  counseling  program  and  regularly  provides  information  to  students  concerning  relevant 
laws,  policies  and  recommended  practices. 

The  illegal  use,  possession,  or  sale  of  alcohol  or  drugs  as  defined  by  local,  state  and  federal 
law  is  a  violation  of  University  regulations.  The  University  cooperates  fully  with  civil  authori- 
ties in  dealing  with  violations  of  these  laws  and  clearly  spells  out  disciplinary  sanctions  in  the 
Student  Handbook.  Students  21  years  of  age  and  older  may  consume  alcoholic  beverages  in 
private,  in  areas  specifically  designated  by  the  University. 

Public  intoxication  is  subject  to  disciplinary  action;  where  drugs  or  the  illegal  use  or  abuse 
of  alcohol  are  involved  in  a  disciplinary  case,  the  sanctions  are  more  severe. 

Firearms,  Firecrackers,  Explosives,  Flammable  Items,  etc.  The  possession  of  firearms, 
ammunition,  air  rifles,  pellet  guns,  explosives,  firecrackers,  pyrotechnical  devices  and  projectile 
firing  devices  of  any  nature,  is  prohibited  on  the  campus. 

Motor  Vehicles.  All  motor  vehicles  owned  and/or  operated  by  University  students,  faculty 
and  staff  must  be  registered  with  the  University.  Students,  faculty  and  staff  are  expected  to 
abide  by  the  regulations  for  vehicle  use  on  campus. 

Facilities 

Susquehanna  has  an  attractive  campus  of  about  220  acres.  Well-kept  lawns  and  athletic  fields 
add  to  its  year-round  beauty.  More  than  50  buildings  span  a  period  of  more  than  140  years. 

Buildings.  Selinsgrove  Hall,  the  University's  first  building,  houses  administrative  offices. 
Built  in  1 858,  largely  through  the  generosity  of  the  people  of  Selinsgrove,  it  is  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  The  University  added  an  elevator  and  ramps  to  provide  equal  access 
for  the  disabled  in  an  extensive  1991  renovation. 

Seibert  Hall,  built  in  1901  and  renovated  in  1985,  was  named  for  donor  Samuel  Seibert.  A 
handsome  Greek  revival  building  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  it  is  a  multipur- 
pose facility  with  the  upper  two  floors  used  for  student  residences.  The  lower  two  floors  house 
the  offices  of  the  School  of  Arts,  Humanities  and  Communications  and  the  School  of  Natural 
and  Social  Sciences,  the  departments  of  Education  and  Mathematical  and  Compuer  Science,  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar,  the  Center  for  Computing  Services  and  the  200-seat  Isaacs  Auditorium. 

Steele  Hall,  originally  completed  in  1913  for  the  science  program,  was  named  for  Charles 
Steele.  An  extensive  renovation  in  1 992  added  an  elevator  to  the  building  which  now  houses  the 
departments  of  Economics,  History,  Political  Science  and  Sociology. 

Bogar  Hall,  dedicated  in  1951  and  renovated  in  1990,  is  home  to  the  departments  of  Art, 
Modern  Languages;  and  Philosophy,  Religion  and  Classical  Studies.  It  also  contains  the  170- 
seat  Benjamin  Apple  Lecture  Hall. 

Heilman  Hall  is  the  home  of  the  University's  Department  of  Music.  A  generous  gift  from 
May  Heilman  funded  construction  of  the  building  in  1958.  An  extensive  Heilman  renovation 
and  expansion  project  to  be  completed  in  2002  will  provide  a  new  joint  home  for  Susquehanna 
music  and  art  programs,  including  a  new  320-seat  concert  hall. 

Fisher  Science  Hall,  expanded  and  renovated  in  1990,  contains  classrooms,  laboratories, 
office  and  research  space  for  the  departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geological  and  Environ- 
mental Science,  Physics  and  Psychology.  The  building  is  designed  to  encourage  collaborative 
research  between  faculty  and  students  and  among  departments.  Equipment  includes  a  gene 
sequencer,  scanning  electron  microscope,  a  sophisticated  instrument  room  with  nuclear  mag- 
netic resonance  spectrometer,  a  hologram  room  with  an  optics  table,  and  one  of  the  largest 
reflecting  telescopes  in  Pennsylvania.  Fisher  also  includes  a  greenhouse  and  an  environmental 
chamber. 

Apfelbaum  Hall, completed  in  1999,  is  a  high-technology  center  for  the  entire  campus,  as 
well  as  home  to  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business  and  the  Department  of  Communications 
and  Theatre  Arts.  The  building  features  three  multimedia  computer  laboratories,  a  state-of-the- 
art  presentation  classroom,  two  television  studios,  and  600  information  technology  dataports 
-  one  for  every  seat  in  the  classrooms,  team  study  areas  and  student  lounges. 

The  Charles  B.  Degenstein  Campus  Center,  opened  in  1968,  is  the  hub  of  student  life  at 
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Susquehanna.  It  includes  the  600-seat  Evert  Dining  Hall,  the  bookstore,  the  Encore  Cafe  snack 
bar,  Charlie  s  coffee  house,  and  campus  radio  station  WQSU-FM.  A  1992  addition  includes  a 
450-seat  theater  and  the  Lore  Degenstein  Gallery.  The  Campus  Center  is  home  to  the  offices  of 
Student  Life,  Campus  Activities,  Multicultural  Affairs,  the  Center  for  Career  Services  and  the 
Center  for  Service  Learning  and  Volunteer  Programs.  The  building  was  named  in  1 98 1  to  honor 
Charles  B.  Degenstein,  a  generous  Susquehanna  benefactor. 

The  Art  Studio,  renovated  in  1990,  provides  a  spacious  site  for  studio  instruction  in 
drawing,  painting,  design  and  photography. 

The  Sports  and  Fitness  Complex,  completed  in  2001 ,  includes  a  field  house,  fitness  center, 
the  Orlando  W.  Houts  Gymnasium,  a  swimming  pool,  weight  room,  and  other  facilities  for 
fitness,  intramural  and  intercollegiate  athletics.  The  51,000  square-foot  field  house  includes  a 
six-lane,  200-meter  indoor  track,  four  multi-purpose  playing  courts  for  basketball,  tennis  and 
volleyball,  and  indoor  team  practice  space  for  field  sports.  An  extensive  selection  of  weight 
training  and  fitness  equipment  is  available  in  the  fitness  center,  which  was  named  for  Susque- 
hanna parent  and  friend  Dr.  Clyde  Jacobs  and  his  wife,  Alice  Ann  Patterson  '58  Jacobs.  The 
sports  and  fitness  complex  also  includes  indoor  racquetball  courts,  student  lounge  and  study 
spaces,  and  Clyde's  Place,  which  offers  cafe-style  dining  for  lunch  and  snacks, 

Weber  Chapel  Auditorium,  completed  in  1 966  and  seating  1 ,500,  features  a  revolving  stage 
with  performance  facilities  on  one  side  and  a  chancel  on  the  other.  It  is  named  in  honor  of 
Gustave  Weber,  University  president  from  1959  to  1977.  The  building  includes  the  Horn 
Meditation  Chapel,  the  Greta  Ray  Lounge,  the  Office  of  the  Chaplain,  and  two  organs  —  one 
built  by  Lynn  Dobson  and  the  other  a  3,000  pipe,  three-manual  Moller. 

The  Office  of  Admissions  is  located  at  514  University  Avenue,  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid 
at  5 12  University  Avenue  and  the  Office  of  Continuing  Education  at  530  University  Avenue. 

Pine  Lawn,  constructed  in  1929  and  expanded  and  extensively  renovated  in  2000,  is  the 
home  of  the  president  of  the  University. 

Library  and  Computing  Services.  The  fully  automated  Blough-Weis  Library  offers  study 
space  for  more  than  500  students.  The  collection  exceeds  270,000  bound  volumes  and  more 
than  1 1 6,000  microforms,  1 3,000  videos,  compact  discs  and  other  recordings,  and  3,000  pieces 
of  printed  music.  The  collection  also  includes  pamphlets,  corporate  reports  and  subscriptions 
to  more  than  2,400  print  and  electronic  periodicals.  The  reference  collection  contains  multime- 
dia databases  and  electronic  indexes  to  many  periodicals. 

The  Library  Web  site  includes  local  information  and  access  to  Internet  resources,  conve- 
niently arranged  by  subject  area.  The  Library  online  catalog  (WebCat)  is  available  from  any 
computer  connected  to  the  Internet.  The  Library  also  provides  Internet  subscriptions  to  several 
key  encyclopedias,  indexes,  and  the  full  text  of  more  than  1,900  journals  that  can  be  accessed 
from  any  computer  on  the  campus  network,  including  students'  computers  in  residence  halls. 
Journal  articles  and  book  chapters  assigned  by  professors  are  available  online  through  ERes, 
electronic  course  reserves  software. 

Librarians  teach  many  sessions  on  research  sources  for  various  disciplines  including  the 
use  of  information  on  the  Internet.  Reference  librarians  area  available  to  help  students  in  person, 
by  phone,  or  by  e-mail,  for  76  hours  per  week.  In  addition,  the  Library  offers  interlibrary  loan 
and  database  searching  services.  The  Library  houses  a  variety  of  media  production  and  use 
facilities  including  a  listening  room,  a  language  laboratory,  and  a  videoconferencing  classroom. 
The  University  Tutorial  Services  are  also  located  in  the  Library.  The  Blough-Weis  Library  is  a 
member  of  the  Associated  College  Libraries  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  Interlibrary  Library  Ser- 
vice of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  Area  Library  Network,  Susquehanna  Library  Cooperative, 
and  the  On-Line  Computer  Library  Center. 

The  Center  for  Computing  Services  (CSS),  located  on  the  lower  floor  of  Seibert  Hall, 
provides  central  computing  support  for  academic  programs  and  administrative  offices.  The 
campus  Local  Area  Network  (LAN),  which  supports  more  than  2,000  Ethernet  connections, 
provides  computer  connections  in  all  major  buildings,  including  residence  hall  rooms,  through 
fiber  optic  cable.  Students  have  access  to  nearly  300  personal  computers  in  teaching  labs, 
general  purpose  labs,  departmental  labs  and  the  Library.  These  resources  provide  access  to  laser 
printers,  the  University's  Web  server,  electronic  mail,  the  Internet,  shared  software,  library 
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resources  and  institutional  and  other  databases.  CSS  also  maintains  telephone  and  voice  mail 
services  for  the  campus.  Computing  equipment  includes  more  than  20  servers  running  the 
Windows  NT  operating  system  and  a  Hewlett-Packard  3000/947  computer. 

Residence  Halls.  Susquehanna  has  a  variety  of  residence  options.  All  residence  halls  are 
connected  to  the  campus  telecommunications  network  and  Internet  systems. 

Hassinger  Hall,  dedicated  in  1921  and  extensively  renovated  in  1992,  is  a  three-story 
residence  hall.  The  lower  level  also  is  home  to  the  Department  of  English.  The  building  was 
originally  erected  largely  through  gifts  from  the  family  of  Martin  Luther  Hassinger. 

Smith  Hall,  Aikens  Hall  and  Reed  Hall  are  residence  halls  originally  completed  in  1 96 1  and 
1963.  They  are  named  for  G.  Morris  Smith,  University  president  from  1928  to  1959;  Charles 
T.  Aikens,  president  from  1905  to  1927;  and  Katherine  Reed,  a  Susquehanna  benefactor.  Smith 
was  extensively  renovated  in  1999  and  houses  274  students.  Aikens  and  Reed  were  renovated 
between  1990  and  1992  and  each  house  150  students. 

Another  residence.  West  Hall,  opened  in  1965,  accommodates  about  160  students.  Other 
students  live  in  North  Hall,  a  women's  only  residence  renovated  and  expanded  in  1 998  to  house 
1 18  students,  and  Village  West,  a  modular  unit  for  12. 

Shobert  Hall,  Isaacs  House  and  Roberts  House  in  the  Sassafras  Complex,  opened  in  the 
fall  of  1995,  offer  a  townhouse  and  suite  complex  for  87  upperclass  students.  They  are  named 
for  former  chair  of  the  University's  board  of  directors  Erie  Shobert  and  his  wife,  Marjorie;  board 
vice  chair  Larry  Isaacs  and  his  wife,  Louise,  former  president  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary;  and  the 
late  William  Roberts,  a  distinguished  Department  of  Music  faculty  member,  and  his  wife,  Ruth. 
A  second  phase  of  the  Sassafras  Complex  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  2001,  doubling  the  size 
of  this  residential  option.  Libert}'  Alley  apartments  represent  a  small  complex  of  units  that  the 
University  purchased  in  the  spring  of  2001.  These  upperclass  units  are  located  adjacent  to 
campus  off  of  University  Avenue. 

The  University  Scholars'  House,  completely  renovated  and  renamed  in  1994,  provides 
housing  for  24  upper-class  students  completing  scholarly  work  in  a  personal  area  of  interest. 

Susquehanna  also  has  a  number  of  smaller  residences  including  volunteer  Project  Houses. 
Some  students  also  live  in  two  fraternity  houses  on  the  west  side  of  campus  and  other  fraternity 
and  sorority  houses  along  University  Avenue. 

Other  Facilities.  Lopardo  Stadium,  a  new  3,500-seat  football  and  track  stadium  named  for 
Nicholas  A.  Lopardo  '68,  a  member  of  the  University's  board  of  directors  and  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame,  opened  in  the  fall  of  2000.  The  stadium  includes  an  eight-lane,  quarter-mile  track  and 
Stagg  Field,  named  for  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg  Sr.,  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  Football,  and  his  son, 
Amos  Alonzo  Stagg  Jr.,  professor  emeritus  of  physical  education,  who  coached  Susquehanna 
football  from  1947  to  1952.  Six  all-weather  tennis  courts  are  adjacent  to  the  field.  A  new  Harold 
Bollinger  Baseball  Field  near  West  Hall  joins  nearby  outdoor  facilities  for  soccer/lacrosse  and 
softball.  There  are  additional  outdoor  campus  facilities  for  field  hockey,  lacrosse,  rugby,  soccer 
and  intramurals. 

The  Campus  Bookstore  in  the  Degenstein  Campus  Center  sells  textbooks  and  other  read- 
ing matter,  Susquehanna  gifts  and  clothing,  supplies  and  sundries. 

The  Health  Center,  in  a  newly  renovated  home  at  606  University  Avenue,  is  operated 
under  the  direction  of  the  University  nurse  administrator. 

The  George  A.  Hepner  Ecology  Laboratory  at  Camp  Karoondinha  includes  600  acres 
ranging  from  600  to  1,800  feet  above  sea  level  and  featuring  deciduous  and  mixed  coniferous 
forests,  an  eight-acre  lake,  Penn's  Creek  and  a  series  of  small  streams.  The  site  includes  a 
modern  research  facility  and  a  variety  of  habitats. 
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Admission  to  Susquehanna 

Susquehanna  welcomes  applications  from  capable  students  attracted  by  the  University's 
academic  challenges  and  extracurricular  opportunities.  Admission  is  competitive.  The 
goal  is  to  accept  applicants  who  will  contribute  to  and  benefit  from  the  Susquehanna 
experience. 

Susquehanna  considers  many  factors  in  selecting  students.  Academic  achieve- 
ment and  potential  are  very  important:  the  admissions  staff  will  review  course  selec- 
tion, trends  in  grades,  and  class  rank.  Students  must  graduate  from  an  accredited 
secondary  school,  receive  a  high  school  equivalency  certificate,  or  transfer  in  good 
standing  from  another  college  or  university. 

Students  who  succeed  at  Susquehanna  typically  have  completed  the  following 
college  preparatory  courses: 

-  at  least  four  years  of  English, 

-  four  years  of  mathematics, 

-  three  years  of  social  science, 

-  three  or  four  years  of  science, 

-  two  years  (preferably  three)  of  one  foreign  language,  and 

-  three  or  more  units  of  electives. 

The  selection  process  also  pays  close  attention  to  other  factors.  These  include: 

-  standardized  test  scores  (except  for  students  who  rank  in  the  top  fifth  of 
their  class  —  see  the  Write  Option  below), 

-  counselor  and  faculty  evaluations, 

-  musical  talent  and  writing  ability  for  potential  music  and  writing  majors, 

-  information  about  a  student's  character,  leadership  and  extracurricular  activities, 

-  the  interest  a  student  demonstrates  in  the  University. 

The  Write  Option  as  an  Alternative  to  Standardized  Test  Scores.  Students  who  rank 
in  the  top  fifth  of  their  high  school  class  in  a  strong  college  preparatory  program  have 
the  option  of  submitting  two  graded  writing  samples  in  place  of  standardized  SAT- 1  or 
ACT  test  scores.  Qualified  students  who  wish  to  choose  this  alternative  need  to 
notify  the  Office  of  Admissions  in  writing. 

Campus  Visits.  Susquehanna  encourages  prospective  applicants  to  visit  the  campus 
if  at  all  possible.  The  University  also  strongly  recommends  a  personal  interview.  This 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  student  and  an  admissions  staff  member  to  exchange  infor- 
mation. 

Individual  interviews  with  members  of  the  admissions  staff  are  available  week- 
days from  1  to  4  p.m.  and  Saturday  mornings  during  the  academic  year.  Please  make 
appointments  in  advance  by  writing  or  calling  the  office  at  570-372-4260  or  1-800-326- 
9672.  The  University  also  offers  student-guided  campus  tours  which  are  scheduled 
with  admission  interviews. 

The  Office  of  Admissions  invites  prospective  students  to  meet  with  a  wide  range 
of  people  in  the  campus  community.  The  staff  will  arrange  appointments  with  faculty, 
financial  aid  staff,  athletic  coaches  or  others  upon  request.  Applicants  can  also  visit 
overnight  and  stay  in  a  campus  residence  hall.  Students  who  would  like  to  stay  over- 
night should  contact  the  Office  of  Admissions  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance.  This 
allows  time  to  plan  for  a  student  host  and  to  schedule  classes  and  other  appointments. 

The  Office  of  Admissions  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  year-round  except  for 
holidays,  and  on  Saturday  mornings  from  early  September  until  mid-May. 

Alumni  and  Parent  Admissions  Network.  Prospective  students  and  their  parents  may 
find  it  helpful  to  discuss  the  University  with  a  Susquehanna  graduate  or  the  parent  of 
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a  current  student.  Members  of  Susquehanna's  Alumni  and  Parent  Admissions  Net- 
work (APAN)  can  help  provide  information  about  current  activities  and  opportunities. 
Students  or  their  parents  may  request  an  APAN  contact  by  writing  or  calling  the 
Office  of  Admissions. 


Application  for  First- Year  Student  Admission 

Applications  may  be  filed  at  any  time  after  the  junior  year  in  high  school.  Applicants 
should  submit  the  required  credentials  as  early  as  possible,  preferably  by  March  1  of 
the  senior  year.  For  students  requesting  Early  Decision,  the  application  deadline  is  De- 
cember 15. 

All  candidates  must  submit  the  following: 

-  the  application  for  admission,  (Susquehanna  participates  in  the  Common  Applica- 
tion program  and  welcomes  copies  of  this  form), 

-  a  $35  nonrefundable  application  processing  fee, 

-  a  secondary  school  transcript  listing  senior  courses, 

-  senior  grades  when  available, 

-  a  guidance  counselor  evaluation, 

-  a  teacher  evaluation  from  a  junior-  or  senior-level  academic  course,  and 

-  results  of  the  Scholastic  Assessment  Test  (SAT-1),  the  American  College  Test 
(ACT),  or  two  graded  writing  samples  from  applicants  who  choose  and  qualify 
for  the  Write  Option  (see  page  227). 

In  addition,  the  following  are  highly  recommended: 

-  results  of  one  or  more  College  Board  SAT-2  subject  tests,  including  English 
Composition, 

-  letters  of  evaluation  from  additional  teachers,  and 

-  samples  of  the  applicant's  creative  work,  as  appropriate. 

Standardized  Tests.  The  University  urges  prospective  applicants  to  take  the  Scholas- 
tic Assessment  Test  (SAT-1)  in  their  junior  year  and  again  by  January  of  the  senior 
year  in  high  school.  Students  who  choose  the  American  College  Test  (ACT)  should 
take  it  by  December  of  their  senior  year. 

Susquehanna  also  advises  applicants  to  take  the  English  Composition  SAT-2 
subject  test  and  one  or  more  tests  in  areas  of  particular  strength  or  interest.  Subject 
tests  are  not  required,  but  can  provide  valuable  information  for  admission  and  place- 
ment. Students  should  complete  these  tests  no  later  than  January  of  the  senior  year. 

Testing  services  can  mail  test  results  directly  to  Susquehanna's  Office  of  Admis- 
sions. Mailing  request  forms  are  available  when  students  register  for  the  tests. 
(Susquehanna's  test  code  is  2820.)  The  University  will  also  accept  test  scores  re- 
corded on  official  secondary  school  transcripts.  Further  information  is  available  from 
high  school  guidance  offices  or  Susquehanna's  Office  of  Admissions. 

Early  Decision.  Applicants  who  select  Susquehanna  as  their  first-choice  college  should 
consider  the  advantages  of  Early  Decision.  Applicants  accepted  for  Early  Decision 
receive  first  consideration  for  scholarships,  on-campus  housing  and  financial  aid. 
Applicants  may  still  apply  to  other  colleges  as  regular  decision  candidates.  They 
must,  however,  withdraw  any  other  applications  and  enroll  at  Susquehanna  if  they  are 
admitted  under  the  Early  Decision  program.  To  be  considered  for  Early  Decision, 
candidates  must: 

-  indicate  Early  Decision  at  the  designated  place  on  Susquehanna's  application, 

-  certify  (by  signing  the  pledge  on  the  application)  that  Susquehanna  is  the  first- 
choice  college  and  that,  if  accepted,  the  student  will  withdraw  other  applications, 

-  submit  all  application  materials  by  December  15  (the  Common  Application  form 
is  acceptable), 
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-  take  the  SAT- 1  no  later  than  November  of  the  senior  year,  and 

-  schedule  a  personal,  on-campus  interview  prior  to  December  15,  if  at  all  possible. 
The  Admissions  Committee  will  notify  the  Early  Decision  candidate  of  its  deci- 
sion as  soon  as  possible  after  the  application  is  complete,  or  by  January  15.  The 
University  automatically  reviews  applications  of  unsuccessful  Early  Decision  candi- 
dates for  regular  decision  admission  after  receipt  of  additional  grades  and  test  scores. 
In  such  cases,  the  applicant  is  released  from  the  first-choice  enrollment  commitment. 

Honors  Program  Candidates.  The  University  selects  exceptionally  well-qualified  stu- 
dents for  the  Honors  Program.  This  offers  a  more  independent  and  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  learning  than  the  standard  curriculum.  Admission  is  competitive  and 
limited.  All  students  who  apply  to  Susquehanna  are  automatically  considered  for  the 
Honors  Program.  For  additional  information  about  the  Honors  Program,  please  con- 
tact the  admissions  office  at  1-800-326-9672. 

Music  Degree  Candidates.  Applicants  for  admission  to  any  of  the  three  bachelor  of 
music  degree  programs  (performance,  music  education,  or  church  music)  or  the  bach- 
elor of  arts  in  music  degree  program  must  also  audition  with  the  Susquehanna  music 
faculty  after  applying  to  the  University.  For  further  information  about  registration  and 
preparation  for  the  audition,  music  scholarships  or  music  programs,  please  contact 
the  Department  of  Music  at  570-372-4281. 

Writing  Major  Candidates.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  program 
in  writing  must  also  submit  a  portfolio  (8-10  pages)  of  work  to  the  writing  faculty  after 
applying  to  the  University.  For  further  information  about  portfolio  preparation,  please 
contact  Professor  of  English  Gary  Fincke  at  570-372-4164. 

Early  Admission.  Not  to  be  confused  with  Early  Decision,  the  Early  Admission  pro- 
gram allows  some  outstanding  students  to  enter  Susquehanna  after  their  junior  year 
in  high  school.  The  first  year  in  college  then  replaces  the  senior  year.  To  be  considered 
for  Early  Admission,  candidates  must: 

-  be  academically  and  socially  prepared  to  undertake  a  college-level  experience, 

-  submit  the  required  admission  credentials,  including  test  scores,  by  March  1  or 
earlier  if  possible, 

-  have  the  written  approval  of  their  parents  and  secondary  school  officials,  and 

-  have  a  personal  interview  with  a  member  of  the  Susquehanna  admissions  staff. 

Candidate's  Reply  Date.  Susquehanna  uses  the  Common  Candidate  s  Reply  Date  of 
May  1  for  first-year  applicants.  A  non-refundable  enrollment  deposit  of  $200  is  re- 
quired by  this  date.  Transfers  and  successful  Early  Decision  candidates  are  given 
separate  reply  dates  in  their  letters  of  admission. 

Credit  and  Exemption  by  Examination.  Susquehanna  recognizes  exceptional  high 
school  achievement  by  participating  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  of  The  Col- 
lege Board.  Students  may  earn  academic  credit  and/or  exemption  from  entry-level 
courses  by  superior  performance  on  AP  examinations.  The  appropriate  academic  de- 
partment at  Susquehanna  reviews  each  student's  AP  score  and  academic  record  to 
determine  placement  and/or  credit.  In  general,  departments  award  credit  for  scores  of 
4  and  5.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  department  may  also  recommend  credit  for  scores  of 
3. 

Students  with  strong  skills  in  mathematics,  foreign  language  or  computer  science 
may  also  earn  exemption  without  credit  from  University  Core  curriculum  requirements 
in  these  areas  by  taking  special  departmental  examinations.  These  are  usually  held  on 
campus  during  the  summer  to  determine  placement. 

Some  academic  departments  at  Susquehanna  also  grant  credit  toward  graduation 
for  both  the  General  and  the  Subject  Examinations  of  the  College  Level  Examination 
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Program  (CLEP).  Normally,  a  CLEP  score  at  or  above  the  50th  percentile  receives  the 
equivalent  of  four  semester  hours  of  course  credit. 

Students  who  earn  exemption  or  credit  through  examination  for  a  specific  course 
may  not  subsequently  enroll  in  and  receive  credit  for  the  same  course.  They  also  may 
not  enroll  in  any  lower-level  course  in  the  same  department  without  the  permission  of 
the  department  head. 

For  further  information  on  exemption  and  placement  examinations,  please  call  or 
write  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  at  570-372-4109. 

International  Baccalaureate  Credit  Policy,  Susquehanna  University  recognizes  the 
intellectual  rigor,  high  academic  standards,  and  emphasis  on  international  understanding 
and  responsible  citizenship  of  the  International  Baccalaureate  (IB)  program.  The  IB 
program  is  an  internationally  recognized  two-year,  comprehensive  curriculum  over- 
seen by  the  International  Baccalaureate  Organization,  a  non-profit  foundation  based 
in  Switzerland.  The  program  is  available  to  students  between  16  and  19  years  of  age  at 
numerous  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  other  countries.  IB 
diploma  recipients  who  gain  admission  to  Susquehanna  University  may  receive  up  to 
32  semester  hours  and  the  equivalent  of  sophomore  standing  in  the  University.  IB 
certificate  recipients  may  receive  credit  for  up  to  two  courses  in  each  subject  area  for 
which  a  higher-level  examination  score  of  five  or  more  has  been  achieved,  subject  to 
final  confirmation  by  the  appropriate  University  department.  Credit  for  a  higher-level 
examination  score  of  four  will  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  appropriate  Univer- 
sity department.  No  credit  will  be  awarded  for  subsidiary  level  examinations. 

Application  for  Transfer  Admission 

The  University  welcomes  applications  from  prospective  transfer  students  for  entrance 
to  either  semester.  July  1  is  the  application  deadline  for  transfer  admission  to  the  fall 
semester;  December  1  is  the  deadline  for  the  spring  semester.  All  applicants  are  ex- 
pected to  be  in  good  academic  and  social  standing  at  their  previous  college(s). 

To  be  considered  for  transfer  admission,  applicants  must  submit  the  following: 

-  the  transfer  application  and  a  $35  nonrefundable  processing  fee, 

-  official  transcripts  of  all  previously  completed  college  work,  including  summer 
school, 

-  a  Deans  Transfer  Evaluation  Form  completed  by  the  dean  of  students  at  the 
previous  college  or  colleges  (this  form  is  also  provided  by  the  Susquehanna 
Office  of  Admissions), 

-  secondary  school  transcripts  and  standardized  test  scores  (scores  recorded  on 
official  secondary  school  transcripts  are  acceptable). 

-  a  personal  on-campus  interview,  if  at  all  possible,  and 

-  an  audition  with  the  music  faculty  for  transfer  applicants  to  the  music  degree 
programs  or  a  portfolio  for  transfer  applicants  to  the  writing  major  program. 
Further  information  about  the  audition  and  portfolio  is  available  on  page  229. 

Susquehanna  encourages  transfers  with  an  associate  degree  from  accredited 
community  and  junior  colleges.  Such  candidates  should  have  taken  a  course  of  study 
in  the  liberal  arts  that  is  compatible  with  Susquehanna's  curriculum.  The  transfer 
coordinator,  in  conjunction  with  the  appropriate  academic  department,  makes  the  final 
decision  on  the  amount  of  credit  granted. 

Students  who  have  completed  an  associate  degree  through  Susquehanna's 
evening  program  may  enroll  in  the  bachelor's  degree  program.  All  semester  hours 
earned  through  the  University's  evening  associate  degree  program  will  be  applied  to 
the  bachelor  degree.  In  most  cases  associate  degree  holders  who  meet  the  conditions 
above  are  able  to  complete  the  bachelor's  program  in  two  additional  years  of  study. 

Susquehanna  will  accept  for  transfer  credit  course  work  taken  at  U.S.  institutions 
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accredited  by  federally-recognized,  regional  accrediting  organizations,  such  as  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Only  courses  in  which  a  grade  of 
C-  or  above  has  been  earned  are  considered  for  transfer. 

Susquehanna  University  has  a  formal  dual  admission  agreement  with  Harrisburg 
Area  Community  College,  and  course  articulation  agreements  established  with  the 
following  schools:  Bucks  County  Community  College,  the  Community  College  of  Al- 
legheny County,  Luzerne  County  Community  College,  and  the  Northern  Virginia  Com- 
munity College.  Students  at  these  schools  should  see  their  transfer  advisor  for  further 
information. 

The  Admissions  Committee  will  release  decisions  after  all  credentials  are  on  file. 
The  candidate's  reply  date  for  successful  applicants  is  stated  in  the  letter  of  admis- 
sion. 

Transfers  become  eligible  for  financial  assistance  immediately.  Further  informa- 
tion is  available  in  the  Costs  and  Financial  Aid  section  on  beginning  on  page  235  or  by 
calling  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  at  570-372-4450. 

Residency  requirements  for  transfers  are  outlined  on  page  213  in  the  Academic 
Regulations  section. 

Mid-Year  Admission.  Susquehanna  encourages  applications  for  admission  to  the 
spring  semester.  Accelerated  students,  mid-year  high  school  graduates,  transfer  stu- 
dents and  others  holding  a  high  school  diploma  are  eligible.  Candidates  follow  the 
procedures  previously  outlined.  Applications  should  be  received  by  December  1  at 
the  latest. 


Special  Admission 


International  Students.  Susquehanna  University  welcomes  the  interest  of  interna- 
tional students.  Following  a  favorable  review  of  a  preliminary  application  for  admis- 
sion, the  student  receives  formal  application  materials.  In  addition  to  the  application, 
candidates  are  required  to  submit  three  letters  of  recommendation,  secondary  school 
course  lists  and  examination  results,  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL) 
if  English  is  not  the  first  language,  and  the  Certificate  of  Financial  Support.  The  SAT- 
1  is  required  of  native  English  speakers,  and  SAT-2  Subject  Test  scores  are  highly 
desirable.  Please  address  all  inquiries  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Candidates  with  Learning  Disabilities.  Students  with  learning  disabilities  should 
apply  for  admission  to  Susquehanna  in  the  normal  fashion.  The  University  will  use  the 
same  criteria  to  review  these  applications  as  any  other  applications.  The  admissions 
staff  may  also  ask  the  Director  of  Counseling,  who  serves  as  coordinator  of  services 
for  students  with  disabilities,  for  assistance  in  the  evaluation  process.  Susquehanna 
does  not  offer  a  separate  curriculum  or  program  for  students  with  learning  disabilities. 
The  University  does,  however,  comply  with  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  of 
1990  and  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  in  granting  reasonable  and 
appropriate  accommodations. 

Candidates  with  learning  disabilities  may  also  find  it  helpful  to  include  a  copy  of 
a  recent  psychoeducational  evaluation  with  their  application.  This  will  enable  the 
University  to  inform  candidates  whether  or  not  Susquehanna  is  able  to  provide  the 
assistance  they  may  be  seeking. 

Students  with  learning  disabilities  who  are  most  likely  to  succeed  at  Susque- 
hanna are  those  who  understand  the  nature  of  their  disability,  are  able  to  be  assertive 
about  their  needs  and  are  strongly  motivated  to  succeed. 

Further  information  on  Susquehanna's  policies  and  services  for  students  with 
learning  disabilities  appears  on  page  222. 
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Special  Students.  Students  not  formally  admitted  to  a  degree  program  may  enroll  in 
courses  as  special  students  with  the  permission  of  the  registrar.  The  registrar  must 
approve  the  nature  and  amount  of  course  work  based  upon  the  student's  prior  aca- 
demic record.  Special  student  applicants  may  be  required  to  provide  a  transcript  of  all 
previous  academic  work.  Students  must  maintain  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of 
2.0  or  higher.  If  the  cumulative  GPA  falls  below  this  point,  the  University  may  refuse 
permission  to  pursue  further  course  work.  Enrollment  will  be  on  a  space-available 
basis  only. 

Special  students  planning  to  attend  the  University  later  as  degree  candidates 
should  consult  the  admissions  staff.  This  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible  to 
assure  proper  guidance  and  to  complete  the  admission  process.  Special  students  who 
have  completed  12  semester  hours  of  course  work  and  who  expect  to  become  degree 
candidates  must  declare  their  intention  and  be  properly  advised  before  continuing  to 
enroll  in  courses  at  Susquehanna.  Students  planning  to  transfer  Susquehanna  credits 
elsewhere  should  obtain  prior  clearance  from  the  academic  dean  or  registrar  of  the 
receiving  institution. 

Special  students  are  subject  to  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the  University.  They 
will  be  graded  on  the  same  basis  as  degree  candidates,  and  the  registrar  will  maintain 
a  permanent  academic  record  of  all  courses  attempted  or  completed.  If  a  student  enters 
the  University  as  a  special  student  and  later  becomes  a  degree  candidate,  the  grades 
earned  as  a  special  student  are  included  in  the  GPA. 

Summer  Session.  Susquehanna's  four-week,  intensive  summer  session  and  seven- 
week,  regular  summer  session  offer  a  variety  of  courses  to  regularly  enrolled  students. 
Bulletins  listing  summer  session  courses  are  distributed  to  all  students  early  in  the 
spring  semester.  Recent  high  school  graduates  who  have  been  admitted  to  other 
colleges  may  enroll  in  the  summer  session.  They  should  confer  in  advance  with  the 
college  they  plan  to  attend  to  make  certain  the  credits  earned  will  be  transferable. 
Summer  session  candidates  who  plan  to  earn  a  Susquehanna  degree  must  first  have 
their  applications  approved  by  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Qualified  students  who  have  completed  the  junior  year  of  high  school  may  enroll 
in  summer  session  credit  courses.  Candidates  should  provide  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  their  high  school  guidance  counselors.  All  students  who  wish  to  enroll  in  the 
summer  session  should  apply  through  the  Office  of  Continuing  Education. 

Veterans.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  approved  Susquehanna  to  pro- 
vide education  under  the  public  laws  pertaining  to  veterans,  reservists  and  the  chil- 
dren of  armed  forces  personnel  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
Candidates  should  present  certificates  of  eligibility  and  entitlement  before  registra- 
tion. Veterans  who  come  to  the  University  without  the  appropriate  certificates  may 
apply  after  arrival  through  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

To  be  eligible  for  full  veteran  s  benefits,  a  student  must  be  a  degree  candidate  and 
carry  at  least  12  semester  hours  in  each  of  the  two  semesters  of  an  academic  year. 
Veterans  must  notify  the  assistant  registrar  of  re-enrollment  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  and  of  any  course  dropped  later. 
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Associate  Degree  Program 


The  Office  of  Continuing  Education  coordinates  Susquehanna  University's  evening 
associate  degree  program.  The  University  currently  offers  the  following  associate 
degrees: 


ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS, 

with  concentrations  in: 
communication, 
sociology,  or 
psychology 


ASSOCIATE  IN  APPLIED  SCIENCE, 

with  concentrations  in: 

accounting, 

management  or 

computer  information  systems. 


The  University  established  the  associate  degree  program  to  assist  adults  seeking 
professional  or  occupational  advancement,  career  entry  or  redirection,  or  academic  or 
personal  growth.  The  program  is  open  to  adult  residents  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley 
region.  Classes  are  offered  during  evening  and  weekend  hours.  Students  may  attend 
classes  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis.  Qualified  students  may  take  up  to  12  semester 
hours  before  applying  for  degree  candidacy.  Students  who  have  completed  the  asso- 
ciate degree  may  enroll  in  the  bachelor's  degree  program.  All  semester  hours  earned 
through  Susquehanna's  evening  associate  degree  program  will  be  applied  to  the 
bachelor's  degree.  Upon  completion  of  the  associate  degree,  students  may  take  up  to 
12  semester  hours  as  a  non-matriculated  student.  After  that,  students  will  pay  the 
stated  tuition  for  the  bachelor's  degree  program.  Once  enrolled  in  a  degree  program, 
students  may  not  take  courses  in  the  other  program  without  special  permission  from 
the  vice  president  of  academic  affairs. 

Associate  degree  courses  are  not  regularly  available  to  Susquehanna  under- 
graduates pursuing  bachelors'  degrees.  Such  students  who  wish  to  enroll  in  these 
courses  must  secure  special  approval  from  the  vice  president  for  academic  affairs, 
their  academic  advisor  and  the  director  of  continuing  education. 

Information  on  fees,  courses  and  schedules  is  available  from  the  Office  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  570-372-4354  or  the  Continuing  Education  Web  site  at 
www.susqu.edu. 
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Costs  and  Financial  Aid 


The  investment  in  a  college  education  is  one  of  the  major  financial  decisions  facing 
students  and  their  families.  The  University  works  actively  to  keep  the  cost  of  a  Sus- 
quehanna education  as  low  as  possible  while  maintaining  high  educational  quality. 
Each  year  the  University  makes  deliberate  efforts  to  control  expenses  while  continu- 
ing to  build  excellence  in  faculty,  programs,  student  services  and  facilities. 

Attracting  talented  students  is  also  a  priority.  Susquehanna  University  seeks  a 
student  body  that  is  diverse  —  culturally,  geographically,  racially  and  economically 
-  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  campus  community.  The  University's  financial  aid 
program  is  a  major  resource  in  reaching  this  goal. 

About  half  of  the  students  who  choose  Susquehanna  find  that  the  cost  —  what 
they  will  be  expected  to  pay  after  financial  aid  —  is  actually  lower  than  the  University's 
price  —  the  comprehensive  total  of  tuition  and  fees.  Susquehanna  provides  a  broad- 
based  program  of  financial  aid  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  grants,  loans  and  student 
employment  to  assist  students  and  their  families. 

In  addition  to  direct  financial  aid,  the  University  also  subsidizes  all  students 
indirectly.  The  expenditures  required  to  educate  and  serve  students  are  significantly 
higher  than  the  income  from  tuition  and  fees.  For  every  $75  Susquehanna  receives 
from  students,  the  University  spends  an  additional  $25  raised  from  gifts  and  grants, 
investment  and  endowment  income,  and  other  sources. 

For  further  information  about  financial  aid  turn  to  page  240  or  contact  the 
University's  Office  of  Financial  Aid  at  570-372-4450. 
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Costs 


The  University's  Board  of  Directors  sets  rates  for  tuition  and  fees  annually,  usually 
by  mid-February  for  the  following  year.  Rates  are  subject  to  review  and  change. 


for  the  2001-2002  Academic  Year 

semester 

year 

Tuition  (12-18  semester  hours)      $10,480 

$20,960 

Room                                                  1,595 

3,190 

Board                                                  1,405 

2,810 

Student  Activity  Fee                         97.50 

195 

Health  Fee                                          57.50 

*115 

Total  $13,635  $27,270 

*  Activity  and  Health  fees  for  the  entire  year  are  included  in  the  fall  billing. 

Special  Fees 

Tuition  per  semester  hour  (part-time  or  overload)  $675 

Audit  fee  per  semester  hour  $310 

Damage  and  loss  deposit  $100 

Late  registration  fee  $25 

Late  course  change  fee  $25 

Official  transcript  fee  (each)  $3 
Late  payment  fee          1.5  %  per  month  on  the  unpaid  balance 
including  accumulated  interest 

The  tuition  overload  fee  will  be  $675  per  semester  hour  for  the  2001-2002  year. 

-  The  annual  tuition  permits  a  student  to  take  up  to  18  semester  hours  each  semes- 
ter. Students  who  take  fewer  than  12  semester  hours  in  a  single  semester  pay  $675 
per  semester  hour  instead  of  the  full  tuition.  Students  who  take  more  than  1 8 
hours  in  a  single  semester  pay  a  tuition  overload  fee  of  $675  for  each  additional 
hour.  (The  overload  fee  does  not  apply  to  music  degree  program  students  who 
take  additional  semester  hours  to  participate  in  performing  groups  other  than 
their  required  major  performing  group.  Students  in  the  Honors  Program  may  also 
take  up  to  40  semester  hours  per  year  without  an  overload  charge.) 

-  The  University  requires  Susquehanna-sponsored  health  and  accident  insurance 
for  all  full-time  students.  The  health  insurance  cannot  be  waived  under  any 
circumstances. 

-  Student  activity  and  health  fees  for  the  entire  year  are  included  on  the  fall  bill  and 
are  not  refundable  if  the  student  withdraws  (please  refer  to  Refunds  section). 

-  Students  and  their  families  should  estimate  approximately  $350  per  semester  to 
cover  the  costs  of  textbooks.  They  also  need  to  plan  for  additional  personal 
costs  including  laundry,  supplies,  transportation,  organizational  dues  and  spend- 
ing money. 

-  The  Office  of  Telecommunications  will  establish  a  telephone  account  for  each 
student  and  will  assign  a  security  code  for  long  distance  calls.  Telephone  bills 
are  issued  monthly  via  campus  mail.  (Note:  The  telephone  bill  is  mailed  to  the 
student,  not  the  billing  party.)  This  bill  must  be  paid  by  the  20th  of  each  month  in 
order  to  maintain  phone  privileges. 
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Late  Payment  Fee.  A  late  payment  fee  of  1.5  percent  per  month  is  charged  on  past  due 
balances.  A  past  due  balance  is  the  previous  balance  less  any  payments  received 
during  the  month  and  does  not  include  current  month  charges.  The  University  will 
waive  late  charges  for  pending  finanical  aid  (not  including  campus  employment  awards 
-  Federal  Work  Study)  processed  by  the  Susquehanna  Office  of  Financial  Aid  prior  to 
payment  due  dates.  Students  and  their  parents  or  legal  guardians  will  be  responsible 
for  payment  of  all  costs,  including  collections  fees  and  attorney  fees,  incurred  by  the 
University  in  collecting  balances. 

Other  Fees.  Additional  fees  may  be  charged  for  individual  courses.  Examples  of  these 
fees  are  museum  trips  fees,  materials  fees  for  certain  courses  in  the  art  department,  and 
music  fees.  Students  pay  an  additional  $245  per  semester  for  individual  music  lessons 
(one  half-hour  lesson  per  week)  that  are  not  required  to  complete  their  degree. 

Students  enrolled  in  organ  lessons  and  practicing  on  University  organs  pay  an 
organ  rental  fee  of  $25  per  semester.  Students  in  brass,  woodwind  and  string  classes 
pay  instrument  rental  fees  of  $15  per  semester.  Percussionists  and  other  students  who 
rent  University  instruments  pay  a  fee  of  $20  per  semester.  Students  giving  recitals  in 
their  area  of  performance  pay  a  fee  of  $30  to  cover  such  expenses  as  taping  and 
instrument  tuning. 


Payments.  The  fall  semester  payment  is  due  by  July  31,  2001.  The  spring  semester 
payment  is  due  by  January  7,  2002.  Questions  concerning  this  policy  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Business  Office. 

Students  whose  accounts  have  not  been  paid  in  full,  or  who  have  not  otherwise 
made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  Business  Office  (this  may  include  signing  a 
promissory  note),  may  not  register  for,  or  attend  class,  until  they  make  arrangements 
for  the  unpaid  balance. 

The  Business  Office  mails  tutition  bills  to  the  party  and  billing  address  specified 
on  the  candidate's  reply  form  sent  by  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Accepted  students 
should  return  this  form  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  with  their  enrollment  deposit  (see 
deposit  information  below).  The  University  also  mails  monthly  statements  to  this 
billing  address  if  the  account  has  been  active  during  the  month  or,  if  it  has  an  out- 
standing balance.  Students  receiving  financial  aid  are  not  exempt  from  payment  of 
enrollment  deposits,  place  reservation  deposits,  student  activity  fees,  or  health  insur- 
ance by  the  dates  prescribed. 

No  student  will  receive  any  degree,  certificate  or  transcript  until  all  financial  ac- 
counts with  the  University  have  been  paid  in  full.  Failure  to  meet  financial  obligations 
will  result  in  denial  of  registration  privileges,  removal  from  classes,  and/or  the  with- 
holding of  transcripts  and  diplomas. 

Remittance  may  be  made  by  check,  payable  to  Susquehanna  University,  and 
addressed  as  follows: 

Attn:  Cashier  Susquehanna  University 

Business  Office  or        PO  Box  8500 

Susquehanna  University  Philadelphia,  PA  19178-1095 

514  University  Avenue 
Selinsgrove,  PA  17870-1025 

Students  or  parents  who  have  questions  about  payments  should  call  the  Univer- 
sity Business  Office  at  570-372-4060. 

Deposits.  The  University  requires  a  $200  deposit  to  confirm  a  student's  first-year 
enrollment  at  Susquehanna.  The  admission  acceptance  letter  specifies  when  this  de- 
posit is  due.  The  University  credits  this  deposit  to  the  student's  first  semester  bill. 
Continuing  students  must  pay  a  $200  place  reservation  deposit  each  spring  for 
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the  upcoming  school  year.  This  deposit  is  payable  by  the  date  specified  (normally  the 
end  of  March)  in  the  notice  sent  to  the  billing  address.  A  student  must  pay  the  place 
reservation  deposit  to  be  eligible  to  register  for  the  next  semester  and  to  participate  in 
the  housing  lottery.  The  deposit  is  not  refundable  after  June  15th  each  year. 

Payment  Plans.  To  assist  families  with  the  payment  of  fees  and  to  minimize  families' 
loan  amounts,  the  University  offers  a  monthly  payment  plan  and  loan  counseling 
service  through  an  outside  firm.  Tuition  Management  Systems  (TMS).  The  University 
itself  does  not  offer  an  internal  installment  payment  plan  and  encourages  all  families  to 
make  payment  arrangements  well  in  advance  of  each  school  year  to  avoid  late  fees, 
registration  problems,  etc.  Susquehanna  University  does  not  accept  credit  card  pay- 
ment for  tuition  expense. 

The  TMS  plan  is  not  a  loan.  The  TMS  plan  allows  families  to  budget  their  expenses 
over  10,  11  or  12  months.  There  is  an  annual  enrollment  fee  of  $50  payable  to  TMS. 
Information  about  the  TMS  monthly  payment  plan  and  the  loan  counseling  service  is 
mailed  to  all  families  each  summer.  Further  information  is  also  available  by  calling  TMS 
at  1-800-722-4867. 

Housing  Policy.  Susquehanna  expects  all  freshmen  to  live  in  University  residence 
halls.  After  the  residence  halls  have  been  filled,  Susquehanna  may  grant  permission 
for  off-campus  housing  to  a  limited  number  of  upperclass  students.  Further  informa- 
tion and  applications  are  available  from  the  Office  of  Residence  Life  at  570-372-4133. 

Meal  Plan  Policy.  The  University  requires  all  students  living  in  University-owned 
housing  to  participate  in  the  full  meal  plan.  (The  only  exeception  are  those  residents 
living  in  the  Theta  Chi  and  Phi  Mu  Alpha  fraternity  houses  or  the  Liberty  Alley  Com- 
plex for  which  the  full  meal  plan  is  optional.)  Students  under  a  doctor's  care  who 
require  special  nutritional  needs  should  contact  the  Office  of  Residence  Life  at  570- 
372-4133  for  special  permission  to  waive  the  meal  plan  requirement. 

Refund  Policy  for  2001-2002.  This  policy  applies  to  students  who  withdraw  officially 
for  medical/non-medical  reasons  or  students  who  are  dismissed  from  Susquehanna 
for  any  reason  after  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  Students  may  be  entitled  to  a  partial 
refund. 

Students  will  receive  credit  for  tuition,  academic  fees,  and  meal  plan  cost  for  a 
semester  based  on  the  following  table: 

Fall  2001  Spring  2002  Credit 

First  day  of  classes  August  27  January  14  100  percent 

End  of  10  percent  semester  September  7  January  25  90  percent 

End  of  25  percent  semester  September  24  February  13  50  percent 

End  of  50  percent  semester  October  22  March  18  25  percent 

Return  of  Title  IV  Funds.  Title  IV  financial  aid  refers  to  the  Federal  financial  aid 
programs  authorized  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended.  Types  of 
assistance  included  in  this  classification  are  Federal  SEOG,  Federal  Pell  Grants,  Federal 
PLUS  Loans,  Federal  Perkins  Loans,  and  Federal  Stafford  Loans. 

A  student's  withdrawal  date  is  determined  by:  the  date  the  student  began  the 
withdrawal  process  (refer  to  Academic  Policies  and  Regulations)  or  officially  notified 
Susquehanna  of  intent  to  withdraw;  or  the  midpoint  of  the  period  for  a  student  who 
leaves  without  notifying  the  institution;  or  the  last  date  of  attendance  at  a  docu- 
mented academically  related  activity. 

Refund/Return  on  Charges.  Refunds  on  all  charges  including  tuition,  room  and  board, 
academic  fees  and  student  meal  plan  will  be  prorated,  on  a  per  diem  basis,  based  on  the 
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academic  calendar  up  to  the  60  percent  point  in  the  semester.  There  are  no  refunds 
after  that  point  in  time. 

Title  IV  and  all  other  aid  is  earned  in  a  prorated  manner,  on  a  per  diem  basis,  based 
on  the  academic  calendar  up  to  the  60  percent  point  in  the  semester.  Title  IV  aid  and  all 
other  aid  is  viewed  as  100  percent  earned  after  that  point  in  time. 

Distribution  Order  for  Refunds/Returns.  Federal  regulations  require  that  refunds  are 
allocated  to  the  various  Title  IV  programs  in  a  specific  order  until  each  program  is 
reimbursed  up  to  1 00  percent  of  the  amount  originally  received  by  the  student  for  the 
term  or  the  refund/repayment  amount  is  exhausted.  The  distribution  order  for  refunds 
and  repayments  is  as  follows:  (1)  Federal  Stafford  Loan-Unsubsidized  (2)  Federal 
Stafford  Loan-Subsidized  (3)  Federal  Perkins  Loan  (4)  Federal  PLUS  Loan  (5)  Federal 
Pell  Grant  (6)  Federal  SEOG  Program  (7)  Other  Federal  Title  IV  Programs  (8)  Other 
Federal,  State,  private,  and  institutional  programs  according  to  the  requirements  of 
each  program  which  usually  differ  from  the  Title  IV  requirements  and  (9)  student. 

Institutional  Responsibility  in  Regard  to  Return  of  Title  IV  Funds.  Susquehanna 
must  provide  each  student  with  the  information  presented  in  this  policy;  identify  the 
students  impacted  by  this  policy  and  complete  the  "Return  of  Title  IV  Funds"  calcu- 
lation for  those  students.  Susquehanna  must  return  any  Title  IV  Funds  that  are  due  to 
the  Title  IV  Programs. 

Student  Responsibility  in  Regard  to  Return  of  Title  IV  Funds.  Students  are  respon- 
sible for  returning  to  the  Title  IV  programs  any  funds  that  were  disbursed  directly  to 
the  student  and  for  which  the  student  was  determined  to  be  ineligible  as  outlined  in 
the  "Return  of  Title  IV  Funds"  calculated  by  Susquehanna. 

Please  note  that  any  amount  due  to  the  student  will  first  be  applied  to  any  unpaid 
charges  on  the  student's  account  for  the  term  or  for  repayment  of  non-institutional 
funds.  Questions  concerning  these  policies  should  be  addressed  to  the  either  the 
Business  Office  or  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

Requesting  a  Refund.  To  obtain  a  refund,  a  student  must  notify  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar  in  writing  that  he  or  she  is  officially  withdrawing  and  provide  the  last  date  of 
class  attendance.  The  form  used  to  officially  notify  the  University  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Please  note  that  mere  absence  from  classes  does  not  reduce 
a  student's  financial  obligation  or  guarantee  that  the  University  will  not  record  a  final 
grade. 

Music  Lesson  Fee.  The  music  lesson  fee(s)  will  be  refunded  only  if  a  student's  with- 
drawal date  is  on  or  before  the  course  drop/add  deadline. 

Student  Activity  and  Health  Fees.  These  fees  are  non-refundable  after  classes  have 
commenced. 

Optional  Insurance.  Parents  and  students  can  purchase  an  insurance  policy  from 
A.W.G.  Dewar,  Inc.  which  will  reimburse  them  for  some  or  all  of  the  tuition,  room  and 
meal  plan  fees  that  are  not  refundable  under  the  Susquehanna  Refund  Policy  if  the 
student  must  withdraw  due  to  accident  or  illness.  Complete  details  and  enrollment 
forms  for  this  optional  coverage  are  mailed  by  the  University  to  the  student's  billing 
address  during  the  summer. 

Release  of  Transcripts.  Official  academic  transcripts  will  only  be  released  after  all 
financial  obligations  to  the  University  have  been  met.  This  includes:  obligations  for 
tuition,  room,  meal  plans,  miscellaneous  fees,  telephone  expense,  interest,  etc.  Stu- 
dents who  have  established  payment  arrangements  with  the  University  may  continue 
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to  pay  under  those  arrangements,  but  official  documents  will  be  released  only  after 
payment  in  full  is  received. 

Eligibility  and  Appeals.  The  assistant  treasurer  is  the  administrator  responsible  for 
determining  a  student's  eligibility  for  a  credit  or  refund.  Appeals  based  on  special 
individual  circumstances  should  be  addressed  first  to  the  Assistant  Treasurer  and 
then  to  the  Treasurer,  if  necessary. 

Health  and  Accident  Insurance.  The  University  requires  health  and  accident  insur- 
ance for  all  full-time  students  under  a  blanket  coverage  policy.  The  policy  assures 
liberal  benefits  at  modest  cost  ($115  for  the  entire  2001-2002  year).  Part-time  students 
are  not  eligible  for  coverage  under  this  policy.  Each  full-time  student  receives  a  bro- 
chure outlining  the  insurance  program  when  arriving  on  campus.  Students  and  par- 
ents should  direct  questions  regarding  coverage  and  claims  status  to  the  plan  admin- 
istrator, E.L.C.A.  Risk  Management  Inc.  at  312-648-0914,  extension  213. 

Personal  Property  Insurance.  The  University  does  not  carry  insurance  on  the  per- 
sonal property  of  students  and  is  not  responsible  for  the  loss  or  damage  to  such 
property.  Susquehanna  recommends  that  such  coverage  be  included  in  their  own 
personal  property  insurance. 

Exclusion  from  the  University.  The  Administration  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any 
time  students  whose  conduct  or  academic  standing  it  regards  as  undesirable  without 
assigning  any  further  reason.  In  such  cases,  the  charges  due  or  paid  in  advance  to  the 
University  will  not  be  refunded  in  whole  or  in  part.  Neither  Susquehanna  nor  any  of  its 
officers  shall  be  under  any  liability  whatsoever  for  such  exclusion. 


Financial  Aid 


The  financial  aid  program  at  Susquehanna  seeks  to  put  educational  expenses  within 
the  reach  of  qualified  admitted  students.  Although  the  family  is  considered  the  first 
resource,  financial  aid  is  often  available  from  a  variety  of  sources.  In  comparing  col- 
leges, families  should  carefully  consider  the  long-term  benefit  of  their  educational  and 
financial  investments. 

Most  financial  aid  goes  to  full-time  students  who  do  not  have  adequate  resources 
to  meet  University  expenses.  The  University  awards  funds  on  the  basis  of  demon- 
strated financial  need.  Susquehanna  also  awards  scholarships  which  recognize  out- 
standing academic  achievement  and  musical  talent  of  students  regardless  of  their 
financial  need. 

The  University  uses  a  standard  and  consistent  method  to  measure  the  ability  of 
families  to  pay  for  educational  costs.  Federal  and  state  programs,  developed  to  equal- 
ize educational  opportunity,  also  require  that  a  student's  financial  need  be  determined 
in  a  systematic  manner. 

Application  Procedures.  To  apply  for  financial  aid.  all  applicants  complete  the  Col- 
lege Scholarship  Service  Profile  form  and  the  Free  Application  for  Federal  Student 
Aid  (FAFSA).  All  forms  are  available  in  high  school  guidance  offices.  They  should 
be  completed  and  sent  to  the  appropriate  processing  centers  as  early  as  possible, 
noting  that  the  FAFSA  can  only  be  filed  after  January  1 . 

Susquehanna  will  not  make  financial  aid  awards  prior  to  admission;  however, 
students  should  not  wait  for  an  admission  decision  to  begin  the  financial  aid  applica- 
tion process.  Financial  aid  applicants  are  also  required  to  provide  a  signed  copy  of  the 
student's  and  parents'  federal  income  tax  returns.  The  Office  of  Financial  Aid  will 
request  other  supplemental  information  as  needed.  For  further  information  about  fi- 
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nancial  aid  procedures,  please  refer  to  the  University's  financial  aid  brochure  or  con- 
tact the  Office  of  Financial  Aid,  570-372-4450. 

Financial  Aid  Awards.  Susquehanna  awards  financial  aid  in  packages.  Combinations 
may  include  scholarships,  grants,  loans  and  employment.  The  University  expects 
students  to  help  pay  educational  costs  through  savings,  work,  borrowing  and  schol- 
arships from  outside  sources.  Financial  aid  is  awarded  on  a  yearly  basis;  students 
need  to  reapply  every  year  to  be  considered  for  aid  administered  by  the  University. 
Financial  aid  is  ordinarily  limited  to  a  maximum  of  eight  academic  semesters. 

Eligibility.  Most  types  of  financial  aid  are  only  available  to  full-time  degree  candi- 
dates. Certain  federal  and  state  grant  and  loan  programs  are  available  to  degree  stu- 
dents enrolled  at  least  half-time.  Students  who  receive  state  aid  typically  are  required 
to  earn  at  least  24  semester  hours  of  credit  toward  graduation  each  academic  year.  To 
remain  eligible  for  aid  from  federal  and  institutional  sources,  students  must  also  meet 
minimum  standards  of  satisfactory  academic  progress  as  defined  by  the  University 
and  the  appropriate  loan-  or  grant-awarding  agency. 

Minimum  satisfactory  academic  progress  for  receiving  financial  aid  at  Susque- 
hanna is  defined  as: 

1.  Earning  credit  in  increments  that  will  permit  the  student  to  graduate  in  no 
more  than  12  semesters  of  full-time  study.  Note:  Susquehanna  University- 
funded  aid  is  available  for  a  maximum  of  eight  semesters. 

2.  Demonstrating  the  minimum  cumulative  GPA  levels  as  follows: 

End  of  Semester 

#2 
#4 
#6 
#8 
#10 
#12 

The  Office  of  Financial  Aid  measures  academic  progress  annually  and  cumula- 
tively. Students  who  do  not  complete  successfully  the  minimum  number  of  credits  or 
who  do  not  achieve  the  minimum  cumulative  grade  point  average  will  be  placed  on 
financial  aid  probation.  (Repeated  courses  do  not  count  in  the  total  number  of  credits 
completed.)  This  allows  one  semester  of  additional  work  to  bring  the  academic  record 
up  to  the  minimum  standards.  Failure  to  meet  the  minimum  stated  above  after  the 
probation  semester  will  result  in  a  suspension  of  further  assistance  until  these  stan- 
dards are  met. 

The  Office  of  Financial  Aid  will  notify  students  of  probation  or  suspension  of  aid. 
Students  wishing  to  appeal  these  decisions,  and  who  have  legitimate  reasons  for 
doing  so  (e.g.,  illness),  should  put  their  requests  in  writing  to  the  dean  of  academic 
services  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  term  for  which  the  exception  is  sought. 

Students  already  enrolled  and  seeking  financial  assistance  must  also  meet  eligi- 
bility standards  before  receiving  financial  aid. 


Minimum 

Minimum  Credits 

Cumulative  GPA 

Completed 

1.50 

22 

1.60 

44 

1.70 

66 

1.80 

88 

1.90 

110 

2.00 

130 

Grants  and  Scholarships 


Grants  and  scholarships  are  gift  aid  and  do  not  require  repayment.  Application 
information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

Susquehanna  University  Grants:  This  program  of  institutional  financial  aid  is 
funded  by  the  University  and  awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial  need. 
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University  Assistantships:  Susquehanna's  most  prestigious  academic  scholar- 
ships, these  $14,000  awards  include  a  professional  work  experience  (ten  hours  a  week 
on  average)  with  a  member  of  the  University  faculty  or  administrative  staff  Renewable 
annually  for  a  total  award  of  $56,000  over  four  years. 

Valedictorian/Salutatorian  Scholarships:  These  awards  are  given  to  students 
who  rank  first  or  second  in  their  high  school  classes  in  a  demanding  academic  pro- 
gram. The  value  is  $14,000  per  year. 

The  following  three  scholarships  are  valued  at  $10,000  annually: 

Degenstein  Scholarships:  The  Charles  B.  Degenstein  Scholars  Program  provides 
annual  scholarships  to  exceptionally  able  new  students.  Preference  is  given  to  stu- 
dents intending  to  major  or  minor  in  programs  within  Susquehanna's  Sigmund  Weis 
School  of  Business.  Renewable  annually. 

Scholarships  for  Distinguished  Achievement  in  Science  and  Mathematics:  These 
annual  awards  go  to  students  planning  majors  in  the  sciences,  computer  science  or 
mathematics.  Recipients  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  academic  achieve- 
ment. 

Presidential  Scholarships:  These  scholarships,  renewable  annually,  are  awarded 
on  a  competitive  basis  to  new  students  who  have  demonstrated  superior  academic 
achievement  and  personal  promise. 

Other  Susquehanna  scholarship  awards  include: 

Alumni  Scholarships:  Two  awards  of  $2,000  annually  are  available  each  year  to 
first-time  enrolling  children,  stepchildren  or  grandchildren  of  alumni  of  the  University. 
Recipients  are  selected  by  the  Alumni  Association  Executive  Board.  Renewable  for  a 
total  of  eight  semesters. 

Richard  R.  Green  Memorial  Scholarships:  Awarded  to  academically  talented 
students  to  create  a  more  diverse  student  body,  these  scholarships  range  from  $5,000 
to  $16,000  depending  on  academic  ability  and  financial  need.  Renewable  annually. 

The  Lawrence  M.  and  Louise  Kresge  Isaacs  Endowment  for  Music:  This  endow- 
ment provides  a  $10,000  award  to  an  outstanding  music  major  on  the  basis  of  an 
audition  with  the  music  faculty  and  demonstrated  academic  achievement.  Renewable. 

Susquehanna  Scholars:  These  scholarships,  renewable  annually,  are  awarded  to 
new  students  who  have  demonstrated  outstanding  academic  achievement  and  per- 
sonal promise.  Awards  are  $8,500  annually. 

Music  Scholarships:  These  $1,000  to  $5,000  scholarships,  renewable  annually, 
are  awarded  to  new  students  on  the  basis  of  competitive  music  scholarship  auditions. 
They  are  awarded  in  three  categories  —  keyboard,  voice  and  band/orchestral  instru- 
ments —  to  music  majors  and  selected  non-majors. 

Dean  's  Scholarships:  Awarded  in  recognition  of  strong  academic  achievement 
combined  with  outstanding  extracurricular  achievement,  leadership  or  volunteer  ser- 
vice. These  $5,000-$7,500  awards  are  renewable  annually. 

Transfer  Student  Scholarships:  Awarded  to  students  transferring  to  Susque- 
hanna. These  renewable  awards  range  from  $5,000  to  $6,500  annually.  Recipients  are 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  academic  achievement. 

Susquehanna  International  Student  Scholarships:  Awarded  to  international  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  academic  ability  and  potential  for  contribution  to  campus  life, 
these  scholarships  are  renewable  on  an  annual  basis. 

Tuition  Exchange:  Susquehanna  participates  in  this  program  along  with  more 
than  400  other  private  colleges  and  universities.  Through  Tuition  Exchange,  children 
of  employees  at  participating  institutions  may  be  eligible  to  receive  a  tuition  waiver  at 
Susquehanna.  If  either  parent  is  a  full-time  faculty  or  staff  member  at  a  four-year 
college  or  university,  the  student  should  contact  the  school's  personnel  office  for 
further  information  about  eligibility.  Five  new  scholarships  are  available  each  year. 

Lutheran  Brotherhood  Senior  College  Scholarships:  These  $800  or  $  1 ,500  awards 
are  made  to  Lutheran  students  who  are  selected  by  Susquehanna.  Scholarships  are 
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renewable  for  a  maximum  of  three  additional  consecutive  years.  Applications  are  avail- 
able upon  request  from  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

Aid  Association  for  Lutherans  (AAL):  A  limited  number  of  grants  ranging  from 
$500  to  $1,000  are  awarded  to  students  who  hold  AAL  Life  Insurance  Certificates. 
Applications  are  available  upon  request  from  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

Ministerial  Grants:  Dependent  children  of  ordained  Lutheran  clergy  are  awarded 
$  1 ,000  per  year  regardless  of  need.  Those  who  demonstrate  need  are  also  considered 
for  other  types  of  financial  aid. 

Other  Endowed  and  Restricted  Awards:  Interest  income  from  the  University's 
endowment  provides  other  grants  and  loans  for  Susquehanna  students.  These  funds 
are  thoughtfully  and  generously  provided  by  alumni  and  other  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  awards  are  based  on  demonstrated  need,  in  com- 
bination with  other  criteria,  and  are  awarded  through  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid.  A 
complete  list  appears  in  the  Endowment  section  of  this  catalog  beginning  on  page  246. 

State  and  Federal  Grant  and  Loan  Programs 

All  financial  aid  applicants  are  required  to  apply  for  state  and  federal  grants  in  addition 
to  applying  for  Susquehanna  financial  aid. 

State  Grants:  The  Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Assistance  Agency  (PHEAA) 
makes  available  to  Pennsylvania  residents  annual  awards  ranging  from  $100  to  $3,200. 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  West  Virginia  also  make  grant  aid  available  to  their  residents 
attending  out-of-state  colleges.  Information  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  State 
Scholarship  Agency  in  the  capital  city  of  each  state.  State  grants  are  based  on  demon- 
strated need.  Recipients  must  complete  24  semester  hours  annually  to  be  eligible  for 
renewal.  Available  for  a  maximum  of  eight  semesters. 

Federal  Pell  Grants:  This  student  aid  source  takes  the  form  of  grants  ranging  up 
to  $3,750  per  year.  Awards  are  based  on  demonstrated  need  and  are  available  up  to  a 
maximum  of  12  semesters. 

Federal  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG):  This  program 
was  established  by  the  federal  government  to  provide  grants  for  students  with  excep- 
tional financial  need. 


Loans  to  Students  and  Parents 

Loans  to  students  and  parents  are  a  form  of  self-help  with  low  interest  rates  and 
extended  repayment  periods.  Loans  made  directly  to  students  are  usually  payable 
after  leaving  the  University. 

Federal  Perkins  Loan:  In  cooperation  with  the  federal  government,  Susque- 
hanna has  established  a  Perkins  Loan  fund.  Borrowers  are  required  to  repay  the  loan, 
plus  5%  per  annum  simple  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance,  over  a  period  beginning 
nine  months  after  the  date  on  which  the  borrower  ceases  to  be  enrolled  at  least  half- 
time.  No  interest  accrues  until  repayment  begins.  Based  on  need. 

The  Federal  Stafford  Loan  Program  enables  students  to  borrow  directly  from  a 
bank,  credit  union,  savings  and  loan  association,  or  other  participating  lender.  First- 
year  students  may  borrow  a  maximum  of  $2,625  annually.  Sophomores  may  borrow  up 
to  $3,500.  Juniors  and  seniors  may  be  eligible  to  borrow  as  much  as  $5,500  per  year. 
The  federal  government  pays  the  interest  while  the  student  is  enrolled.  The  student 
begins  to  repay  the  loan  plus  interest  six  months  after  leaving  school.  The  interest  rate  is 
variable  but  will  not  exceed  8.25%.  Based  on  need. 

Federal  Unsubsidized  Stafford  Loan:  Students  who  are  not  eligible  for  the  feder- 
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ally-subsidized,  need-based  Stafford  Loan  may  be  eligible  to  borrow  up  to  the  Stafford 
annual  maximums  from  this  program.  The  interest  rate  on  this  loan  is  variable  but  will 
not  exceed  8.25%  percent.  There  is  no  payment  due  on  the  principal  amount  until  six 
months  after  the  borrower  is  no  longer  enrolled  at  least  half-time.  However,  borrowers 
are  obligated  to  make  quarterly  interest  payments  throughout  the  in-school  period  or 
add  accumulated  interest  to  the  principal  balance  at  the  time  repayment  begins. 

Parent  Loan  for  Undergraduate  Students  (PLUS):  Parents  may  apply  directly  to 
a  participating  lender  to  borrow  an  amount  up  to  the  cost  of  attendance  less  financial 
aid.  Interest  charges  will  not  exceed  9%.  Not  need  based. 


Campus  Employment 


Campus  employment  provides  a  form  of  self-help  which  allows  students  to  earn  a 
portion  of  their  educational  expenses. 

Federal  Work  Study  (FWS)  provides  on-campus  jobs  for  qualified  students.  Stu- 
dents receive  paychecks  for  work  performed  in  the  previous  pay  period.  Based  on 
demonstrated  need  and  awarded  by  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

Campus  Student  Employment  is  a  program  in  which  a  more  limited  number  of 
students  are  employed  on  the  basis  of  special  skills.  Not  based  on  need.  Students 
should  contact  the  financial  aid  office  for  additional  information. 


The  Army  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

The  Army  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  offers  financial  aid  in  several  forms  to 
Susquehanna  students. 

Scholarships:  Two-year  and  three-year  scholarships  are  available  on  a  competitive 
basis  to  qualified  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Scholarships  pay  up  to  $16,000  of  tuition, 
fees,  books,  and  educational  supplies  plus  a  $  1 50  per  month  stipend  during  the  academic 
year. 

Stipends:  All  students  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  Army  ROTC  receive  a  $150  per 
month  stipend  during  the  academic  year. 

Simultaneous  membership  in  the  United  States  Army  National  Guard  or  Reserve 
and  Army  ROTC  will  earn  the  student  more  than  $200  per  month. 
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Endowment  Funds 


Gifts  and  Bequests 


Susquehanna  University  has  been  strengthened  by  the  thoughtful  and  generous  gifts  and  be- 
quests of  alumni  and  other  friends. 

Endowment  funds  may  assume  several  forms,  but  their  common  characteristic  is  that  only 
the  income  they  generate  may  be  spent,  while  the  principal  remains  intact.  Endowment  income 
contributes  in  distinct  and  meaningful  ways  to  the  University's  well-being.  It  acts  as  a  financial 
cushion  against  the  possibility  of  fluctuating  enrollments,  supports  high  admissions  standards 
by  exercising  a  moderating  effect  on  tuition,  and  underwrites  activities  that  enrich  the  educa- 
tional experience  and  for  which  funding  might  not  otherwise  be  available. 

In  addition  to  the  importance  of  regular  support  through  the  Susquehanna  University 
Fund,  capital  gifts  and  bequests  are  always  sought  for  the  general  endowment,  to  establish 
scholarships  and  other  forms  of  student  aid,  to  provide  for  future  buildings  and  facilities,  and 
for  many  special  purposes. 

Any  form  of  real  or  personal  property,  cash  or  securities  may  be  conveyed  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Gifts  and  bequests  may  be  made  outright,  restricted  or  unrestricted.  Annuity  agreements, 
life  income  contracts  and  charitable  trusts  may  be  written  guaranteeing  use  of  the  income  by  the 
donor  during  his  or  her  lifetime.  Particular  information  concerning  any  kind  of  gift  may  be 
secured  by  contacting  the  Vice  President  for  University  Relations,  Susquehanna  University,  514 
University  Avenue,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.  17870-1025,  570-372-4102. 


Endowed  Chairs 


The  Charles  B.  Degenstein  H'82  Professorships  support  senior  professors  in  all  three 
Susquehanna  Schools  and  were  established  through  a  generous  endowment  gift.  The  Degenstein 
Endowments  are  described  on  page  267. 

The  Tressler  Professorship  in  Accounting  is  supported  by  the  Tressler  Accounting  Endow- 
ment Fund,  described  on  page  269. 

The  Alan  R.  VVarehime  H'82  Endowed  Professorship  in  Business  Administration,  named 
in  honor  of  a  loyal  Susquehanna  board  of  directors  member,  supports  a  senior  professor  in  the 
Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business. 

The  Winifred  and  Gustave  Weber  Professorship  in  the  Humanities  was  established  by 
the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  Susquehanna  University  in  honor  of  Gustave  Weber,  past  president 
of  the  University,  and  his  wife.  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  has  also  contrib- 
uted to  this  fund,  which  supports  an  outstanding  new  teacher/scholar  in  a  humanities  disci- 
pline on  a  rotating  basis. 


Endowed  Scholarships 


All  endowed  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  need  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

The  125th  Anniversary  Scholarship  Fund  is  awarded  annually  to  deserving  students.  The 
fund  was  established  with  gifts  from:  Elizabeth  Hodges  Bagger;  Bashore  Scholarship  Fund;  the 
Rev.  S.E.  Bateman,  M.D.;  O.E.  Bathgate;  Bruce  A.  Bell;  Charles  E.  Bittinger;  G.E.  Company; 
Joyce  Gilbert  Memorial  Fund;  Louise  M.  Koontz;  Ner  B.  Middleswarth;  William  H.  Miller; 
Sigma  Kappa  Foundation;  and  the  John  Slater  Memorial  Fund. 
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The  Claude  G.Aikens  '11  Memorial  Fund  was  established  in  1981  by  the  Aikens  family  for 
the  benefit  of  deserving  students. 

The  Allis  Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company  Scholarship.  Recipients  may  be  designated 
by  the  company. 

The  Dorothy  Margerum  App  '23  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1989  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  App.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  to  be  awarded  to  students  demonstrating  financial 
need  and  academic  excellence,  with  preference  given  to  music  or  science  majors. 

The  Jane  Conrad  Apple  Scholarship  Fund  was  endowed  in  1992  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B. 
Apple  and  family  and  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  G.  Apple  and  family,  in  memory  of  John's  and 
James'  sister,  Jane,  a  member  of  Susquehanna's  board  of  directors  from  1978  until  her  death  in 
1991.  To  commemorate  her  commitment  to  the  people  of  the  Central  Susquehanna  Valley, 
preference  in  awarding  the  scholarship  will  be  given  to  students  with  financial  need  from 
Snyder,  Union  or  Northumberland  counties. 

The  Maye  Apple  Memorial  Fund  was  established  in  1991  to  provide  scholarship  aid  to 
students  majoring  in  the  liberal  arts. 

The  Dean  and  Beatrice  '33  Armold  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1998  by  a  bequest 
from  the  estate  of  Dean  B.  Armold.  Income  from  the  fund  will  support  highly  qualified  scholar- 
athletes,  with  emphasis  on  academic  excellence. 

The  Douglas  '49  and  Lucille  Arthur  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  in  1987  as  an  expression  of  their  commitment  to  Susquehanna  and  the  opportunities  it 
provides  young  men  and  women.  Mr.  Arthur  is  an  emeritus  member  of  Susquehanna's  Board  of 
Directors.  In  awarding  the  scholarship,  preference  is  to  be  given  to  students  from  the  Millersburg 
(Dauphin  County)  area. 

The  Gilbert  C.  Askew  '61  Memorial  Scholarship  Endowment  was  established  by  a  gift 
from  Mr.  Askew 's  estate  and  by  members  of  his  family  and  friends. 

The  Barley-Spangler  Scholarship  was  established  in  1976  by  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Barley  in 
memory  of  her  husband  J-  Frank  Barley,  and  her  sister,  Edith  C.  Spangler.  Preference  is  to  be 
given  to  music  students. 

The  Bruce  A.  '55  and  Debra  K.  '56  Bell  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1998  by  the 
Bells.  This  scholarship  aims  to  reward  talented  and  deserving  students  of  solid  character  by  giving 
them  the  opportunity  to  pursue  a  Susquehanna  education.  Eligible  students  will  be  in  good  aca- 
demic standing  in  high  school,  have  shown  a  record  of  positive  extracurricular  and/or  community 
involvement,  have  been  active  in  religious  life,  and  will  generally  place  high  value  in  the  benefits  a 
college  education  can  bring  in  shaping  their  future.  In  awarding  the  income  from  this  fund,  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  Susquehanna  students  who  have  also  received  the  J.  Frank  Snyder  Scholarship 
(presented  annually  by  the  Northumberland  High  School  Alumni  Association)  and  who  are  in  good 
academic  standing. 

The  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Clay  Bergstresser  '17,  H'50  Scholarship  was  established  in  1979.  Initial 
preference  is  to  be  given  to  ministerial  and  music  students,  or  sUidents  from  the  Hazleton,  Pa.,  area. 

The  Glenn  W.  and  Claire  F.  Bidding  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  through  a  bequest 
by  Claire  F.  Bidding  in  memory  of  her  husband  Glenn  W.  Bidding.  Scholarship  aid  will  be 
awarded  to  students  demonstrating  financial  need,  with  preference  given  to  students  from  the 
Susquehanna  Valley  or  Central  Pennsylvania  area. 

The  Roger  M.  Blough  '25,  H'53  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1982  by  the  United 
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States  Steel  Foundation  in  honor  of  its  former  chief  executive  officer.  Highly  qualified  students 
designated  as  Blough  Scholars  are  required  to  maintain  a  minimum  3.0  cumulative  grade  point  average. 

The  Jeffrey  J.  Bnosky  '87  Memorial  Scholarship  was  established  in  1991  in  memory  of 
U.S.  Army  First  Lieutenant  (Promotable)  Bnosky  by  his  widow,  Captain  Karen  A.  Bnosky, 
family,  and  friends.  Lieutenant  Bnosky  was  killed  while  on  active  duty  in  Saudi  Arabia  during 
Operation  Desert  Shield.  The  scholarship  commemorates  his  love  for  Susquehanna  and  his 
appreciation  for  the  scholarship  support  he  himself  received  as  a  student.  The  scholarship  is  to 
be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  and  in  accordance  with  the  University's  financial  aid 
policies.  In  selecting  Bnosky  Scholars,  preference  will  be  given  to  students  from  Schuylkill 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Bodine  Scholarship,  established  by  Dr.  DeWitt  Bodine,  is  awarded  under  the  direction  of 
the  Council  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  of  Hughesville,  Pa.. 

The  Philip  C.  Bossart  Memorial  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  junior  psychology  major  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  department  faculty,  shows  promise  as  an  outstanding  scholar. 

The  Carol  Reidler  Bottiger  '53  Scholarship  was  established  in  1956  by  the  Reidler  Foun- 
dation. Preference  is  to  be  given  to  students  from  the  Hazleton,  Pa.,  area. 

The  Clarence  E.  and  Grace  Ketler  Brobst  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1983  by 
their  daughter.  Dr.  Hazel  Brobst  Brown  '51,  and  son-in-law,  Robert  F.  Brown,  of  Camp  Hill, 
Pa..  The  income  is  to  be  awarded  to  financially  deserving  students,  with  preference  given  to 
residents  of  Sunbury  and  Northumberland  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Lena  Brockmeyer  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  by  the  Rev.  G.L.  Rankin,  past 
treasurer  of  the  Pittsburgh  Synod. 

The  Petite  M.  K.  Brogan  '74  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  her  memory  by 
her  family.  The  scholarship  is  granted  to  students  exhibiting  academic  promise  and  financial  need. 

The  Brownmiller  Scholarship  is  provided  by  the  Rev.  E.S.  Brownmiller,  D.D.,  and  his  son, 
the  Rev.  M.  Luther  Brownmiller. 

The  Buss  Family  Scholarship  was  endowed  in  honor  and  memory  of  Clara  D.  and  William  C. 
Buss  of  Sunbury,  Pa.,  by  their  sons,  Dr.  Claude  A.  Buss  '24  and  Dr.  William  Cesyl  Buss  '28, 
and  their  grandson,  Dr.  William  Claude  Buss  of  Northumberland,  Pa.,  and  Redlands,  Calif.  This 
scholarship  commemorates  Clara's  and  William's  unwavering  belief  in  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion in  their  family's  future  and  the  role  that  Susquehanna  played  in  the  lives  of  their  children 
and  their  children's  children.  In  awarding  the  scholarship,  the  University  shall  give  preference  to 
American-born,  academically  able  students  of  high  moral  standards  who  have  financial  need, 
and  who  are  focusing  their  studies  in  the  liberal  arts,  music  or  premedical  programs. 

The  Nancy  A.  Cairns  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1990  under  the  will  of  Nancy  A. 
Cairns.  The  income  from  this  fund  will  provide  scholarships  for  Susquehanna  University 
students  majoring  in  French. 

The  Campana-Mann  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Campana 
'41  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  in  memory  of  their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Campana  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Anton  Mann. 

The  Carpenter  Scholarship  was  established  in  1987  with  gifts  from  the  law  firm  of  Carpen- 
ter, Diehl,  and  Kivko,  and  from  Attorney  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Carpenter,  in  recognition  of 
longstanding  personal  and  professional  ties  to  Susquehanna  University.  For  three  generations, 
since  1 902,  members  of  the  Carpenter  family  have  served  the  University  as  legal  counsel  and  as 
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members  of  its  board  of  directors.  In  awarding  the  scholarship,  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
students  who  demonstrate  academic  excellence  and  the  personal  qualities  most  valued  by  the 
legal  profession:  integrity,  the  search  for  truth,  reliability,  good  citizenship  and  a  commitment  to 
service  to  others. 

The  F.Thomas  '63  and  Doris  Hoffman  '64  Casey  Scholarship  was  established  in  1997  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Casey  in  memory  of  Accounting  Professor  Lamar  Inners.  Income  from  this  fund 
is  to  be  used  to  support  deserving  students  enrolled  in  the  University's  accounting  program  . 

The  Cisney  Scholarship  was  established  by  Jack  E.  Cisney  '59.  Scholarship  recipients  are  to 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  academic  promise  and  financial  need,  with  preference  given  first  to 
students  who  are  majoring  in  accounting  and  then  to  those  majoring  in  other  business  disciplines. 

The  Robert  R.  '35  and  Kathryn  M.  Clark  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1988  by 
Robert  R.  Clark.  Income  is  to  be  awarded  in  the  following  order  of  preference:  1 )  worthy 
students  studying  for  the  Lutheran  ministry  who  demonstrate  financial  need;  2)  worthy  stu- 
dents studying  for  the  Christian  ministry  who  demonstrate  financial  need;  and  3)  other  worthy 
students  who  demonstrate  financial  need. 

The  Class  Gift  Scholarship  was  established  by  class  gifts  from  the  graduating  classes  of 
1914, 1930,  1932  and  1971.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  to  an  individual  who  has  attained  a  high 
scholastic  rank. 

The  Class  of  1936  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  by  members  of  the  class,  in  commemo- 
ration of  their  50th  reunion,  to  support  students  who  exhibit  both  academic  promise  and 
financial  need. 

The  Class  of  1937  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  by  the  members  of  the  class  in  com- 
memoration of  their  50th  reunion  and  is  to  be  awarded  to  worthy  students  exhibiting  financial 
need. 

The  Class  of  1940  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1990  by  the  members  of  the  Class  of 
1940  in  honor  and  recognition  of  their  50th  reunion.  Awards  from  this  fund  will  support 
students  displaying  academic  promise  and  financial  need. 

The  Class  of  1947  Student  Financial  Aid  Scholarship  Endowment 

The  Class  of  1948  Scholarship  Endowment  was  established  by  members  of  the  Class  of 
1948  in  honor  and  recognition  of  their  50th  reunion,  and  in  support  of  Susquehanna  2000:  The 
Next  Challenge  capital  campaign.  Income  from  the  fund  will  be  added  to  the  University's 
general  scholarship  fund. 

The  Class  of  1963  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  by  the  class  to  commemorate  its  25th 
reunion  and  to  honor  Gustave  Weber,  president  of  Susquehanna  at  the  time  they  entered  the 
University.  Scholarships  are  to  be  awarded  to  worthy  students  with  financial  need. 

The  Class  of  1969  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1994  by  members  of  the  class  in 
commemoration  of  their  25th  reunion.  Scholarships  are  to  be  awarded  to  students  who  exhibit 
both  academic  promise  and  financial  need. 

The  Class  of  1970  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1995  by  members  of  the  class  in 
commemoration  of  their  25th  reunion.  This  fund  was  established  to  put  a  Susquehanna  educa- 
tion within  reach  of  talented  and  deserving  students.  Scholarships  are  to  be  awarded  to  students 
who  show  the  promise  to  succeed  at  Susquehanna  and  who  demonstrate  financial  need. 

The  Harry  F.  and  Edna  M.  Coester  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1991  by  William 
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E.  Cochran,  Class  of  1983,  in  memory  of  his  grandparents.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  to  be 
awarded  to  students  demonstrating  financial  need  and  academic  promise,  with  preference  given 
to  those  studying  for  the  ministry. 

The  Coleman  Family  Scholarship  in  Memory  of  Paul  Johannes  Ovrebo.  This  scholarship 
was  endowed  in  the  names  of  Paul  D.  Coleman  '40.  H'78,  his  wife,  Betty,  and  their  children  Susan 
and  Peter,  through  generous  gifts  and  bequests  from  the  family.  The  Coleman  Family  honors  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Ovrebo,  professor  of  physics  at  Susquehanna,  whose  commitment  to  his  scholar- 
ship and  to  his  students  served  as  a  model  to  Dr.  Coleman  throughout  his  own  teaching  and 
research  career  as  professor  of  electrical  engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Income  is  to  be 
awarded  to  students,  beginning  in  their  junior  year,  who:  were  born  in  the  United  States  and  are 
residents  of  Pennsylvania,  preferably  of  Somerset  County,  then  of  other  rural  Pennsylvania  coun- 
ties; have  strong  academic  credentials,  with  cumulative  grade  point  averages  that  are  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  a  3.5  on  a  4.0  scale;  and  are  majorning  in  the  physical  sciences,  preferably  physics, 
and  have  demonstrated  an  interest  and  aptitude  for  laboratory  work  and  research.  Recipients 
should  demonstrate  a  deep  respect  for  the  fundamental  values  and  traditions  of  the  University  and 
its  mission,  and  exhibit  exceptional  personal  characteristics  of  self-reliance,  industriousness,  moti- 
vation, achievement,  and  good  citizenship. 

The  Ruth  Cunningham  Scholarship  Fund,  honoring  the  mother  of  the  thirteenth  president 
of  Susquehanna  University,  was  established  in  1993  by  friends.  Income  from  this  fund  is 
intended  to  provide  support  for  deserving  students  with  financial  need.  Since  there  will  always 
be  such  students,  awards  are  made  with  the  request  that  recipients  shall,  upon  achieving  earning 
capacity,  make  in  gratitude  an  appropriate  contribution  to  this  fund. 

The  Frank  S.  D'Alessandro  Scholarship  was  established  in  1999  by  his  widow,  Carolyn 
Bailey  D'Alessandro,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1951.  The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  in 
accordance  with  the  University's  financial  aid  policies  to  students  with  demonstrated  financial 
need  majoring  in  programs  within  the  University's  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business. 

The  Dauberman  Scholarship  was  established  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Dauberman  to  express  appre- 
ciation for  assistance  given  to  her  daughters  while  students  at  Susquehanna  University.  Prefer- 
ence is  to  be  given  to  fatherless  children. 

The  William  C.  Davenport  '53  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1992  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Davenport's  dedication  and  loyalty  to  Susquehanna  University  and  his  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  fund  was  created  by  his  wife,  Peggy  Henderson  Davenport  '54,  and 
their  family:  H.  Anne  Davenport,  Dr.  W.  Clark  Davenport  and  Dr.  Lisa  C.  Davenport  and  S. 
Marshall  Davenport.  The  scholarship  provides  support  to  qualified  students  who  display  a 
need  for  financial  assistance  and  who  are  enrolled  in  a  degree  program  at  the  Sigmund  Weis 
School  of  Business. 

The  David  DeBrunner  Scholarship  was  established  in  1999  by  Charles  DeBrunner  '74  and 
Gloria  Klugh  in  memory  of  Mr.  DeBrunner's  brother.  This  scholarship  is  awarded  to  students 
who  meet  the  University's  requirements  for  admission  and  demonstrate  financial  need.  Prefer- 
ence in  making  this  award  is  given  to  students  whose  academic  credentials  would  not  otherwise 
make  them  eligible  for  University  scholarship  assistance  -  but  students  whom  the  University 
admissions  staff  feels  have  the  potential  to  succeed  at  Susquehanna  nonetheless.  The  award  is 
renewable  over  the  course  of  a  student's  four  years  provided  he/she  remains  in  good  academic 
standing. 

The  Charles  B.  Degenstein  H'82  Scholars  Program  at  Susquehanna  was  established  by 
Mr.  Degenstein  in  1985  to  provide  scholarship  aid  to  exceptionally  able  students.  Preference  in 
awarding  the  scholarship  is  to  be  given  to  students  intending  to  major  or  minor  in  programs 
within  Susquehanna's  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business.  Students  are  selected  by  the  Univer- 
sity based  on  their  high  academic  promise  and  are  known  as  Degenstein  Scholars. 
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The  Mattie  H.  Deibler  Scholarship  was  established  in  1955. 

The  Pastor  Paul  W.  DeLauter  H,56  Scholarship  was  established  by  Miss  Naomi  Steward 
for  1)  members  of  Mifflintown,  Pa.,  Lutheran  Parish;  2)  residents  of  Milford  Township, 
Juniata  County,  Pennsylvania;  3)  residents  of  Juniata  County,  Pennsylvania;  or  4)  other  wor- 
thy students  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Richard  E.  and  Alberta  J.  Ditty  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1993  by  Mrs. 
Alberta  J.  Ditty.  Income  from  this  fund  is  to  be  awarded  to  students  who  show  outstanding 
academic  promise,  with  preference  given  to  students  who  indicate  an  interest  in  studying 
business.  Preference  will  also  be  given  to  students  who  demonstrate  financial  need. 

The  Kenneth  Donnahoo  '87  Memorial  Scholarship  was  established  in  1985  by  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Donnahoo  Jr.,  and  by  his  friends  and  classmates  in  his  memory.  Income 
from  this  fund  provides  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students  demonstrating  financial  need. 

The  Duck  Scholarship  was  established  by  Mr.  Henry  Duck  of  Millheim,  Pa.,  in  memory  of 
his  wife. 

The  Beatrice  F.  Dunning  '22  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  through  a  bequest  from 
Beatrice  Fisher  Dunning,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1922.  Income  from  this  fund  is  providing 
scholarship  assistance  to  students  demonstrating  financial  need. 

The  Charles  C.  Eberly  III  '65  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Eberly  Jr.;  his  wife  Diane;  and  friends  to  assist  a  deserving  student  who  has 
athletic  prowess  in  any  sport. 

The  J.  Kermit  and  Beatrice  H.  Ebert  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1991  by  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Ebert  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Kermit,  and  in  recognition  of  the  Eberts'  interest  in 
Susquehanna  University  and  in  helping  deserving  young  men  and  women.  The  income  from  this 
fund  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  an  academically  promising  Susquehanna  student  with  financial 
need. 

The  George  W.  and  Mary  Louise  Eiker  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1 989  by  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Eiker  in  recognition  of  the  quality  education  provided  by  Susquehanna  University.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eiker  are  the  parents  of  Bonnie  Lee  Eiker  '70  Lightcap.  In  awarding  this  scholarship,  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to:  1 )  students  from  the  state  of  Maryland  majoring  in  mathematics;  2)  students 
from  the  state  of  Maryland;  3)  students  majoring  in  mathematics;  or  4)  other  deserving  students. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Marlin  M.  '25  and  Elsie  Nace  Enders  '27  Scholarship  Fund  is  awarded  to:  1 ) 
Lutheran  preministerial  students  and/or  religion  majors;  or  2)  other  worthy  students. 

The  Evert  Family  Scholarship  Endowment  was  established  at  Susquehanna  University  in 
2001  by  Samuel  and  Dorothy  Evert  of  Bloomsburg,  Pa..  It  commemorates  the  Everts'  longtime 
involvement  with  Susquehanna,  including  Mr.  Evert 's  service  as  a  member  of  the  University  s  board 
of  directors.  Scholarship  recipients  are  to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  financial  need. 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Eyer  H'53  Scholarship  was  established  in  1956. 

The  Edward  S.  and  Ella  S.  Farlling  Scholarship  was  established  by  Mary  Farlling  Halloway 
'28  in  memory  of  her  parents.  Preference  is  given  to  students  from  Red  Lion,  Dallastown,  or 
York  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Faylor  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1984  by  the  Faylor  family,  with 
preference  given  to  dependents  of  Faylor-Middlecreek  Company  employees  and  residents  of 
Snyder  County,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Matthew  Patrick  Faylor  Scholarship  Endowment  was  established  in  1 987  in  his  memory 
by  his  mother,  Gloria  Faylor  Karchner.  Income  is  to  be  awarded  to  women  with  demonstrated 
financial  need  who  are  majoring  in  the  natural  or  mathematical  sciences. 

The  Lawrence  C.  Fisher  '31,  H'83  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1982  by  Dr.  Fisher 
to  assist  students  from  Pennsylvania  majoring  in  the  sciences  and  maintaining  at  least  a  3.0 
cumulative  grade  point  average  at  Susquehanna  University. 

The  Fisher-Lubold  Scholarship  was  established  in  1960  by  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Lubold 
for  students  preparing  for  Christian  vocations  exclusive  of  the  ministry  or  diaconate. 

The  Martha  A.  Fisher  '33  Scholarship  Endowment  was  established  in  1993  under  the  will  of  Martha 
Ann  Fisher  '33.  Income  from  this  fund  will  support  students  demonstrating  financial  need. 

The  W.  Donald  and  Marilyn  Kretz  Fisher  Scholarship  Fund  for  Women  of  Snyder 
County  was  established  as  an  endowment  at  Susquehanna  University  for  its  students  by  W. 
Donald  and  Marilyn  Kretz  Fisher,  members  of  the  classes  of  1951  and  1952,  respectively. 

The  Leo  and  Kathryne  Friedman  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1997  by 
a  bequest  from  the  estate  of  Kathryne  E.  Friedman.  Income  from  the  fund  will  support  finan- 
cially needy  students  who  have  completed  one  semester  of  study,  and  who  have  above-average 
scholastic  standing  and  records. 

The  Maria  Geiselman  Gabrielson  '13  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1990  by  a 
bequest  from  the  estate  of  Maria  Geiselman  Gabrielson  '13  to  provide  support  for  deserving 
students  with  financial  need. 

The  Robert  A.  Gabrenya  '40  Scholarship  Fund  was  created  in  1999  by  Slovenian  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  of  Franklin  -  Conemaugh  in  sincere  appreciation  of  Mr.  Gabrenya  s  many 
years  of  dedication  and  service.  The  fund  provides  financial  support  for  academically  and 
financially  deserving  students.  Recipients  shall  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  in 
accordance  with  the  University's  financial  aid  policies.  Preference  will  be  given  to  students  who 
are  from  Conemaugh  Valley  School  District  or  school  districts  from  the  Greater  Johnstown 
area;  or,  if  students  from  those  districts  are  not  in  the  applicant  pool,  students  from  Cambria  or 
Somerset  counties  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

The  Ida  G.  and  Ira  W.  Garman  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  2000  by 
their  daughter.  Dr.  Lenore  K.  Garman  Horner  '47  and  her  husband  Jackson  G.  Horner  of  State 
College,  Pa.  and  Sarasota,  Fla..  The  scholarships  are  to  be  awarded  to  music  or  prelaw  students 
with  preference  given  to  Snyder  County  residents;  otherwise,  to  students  from  an  adjacent 
county  (Juanita,  Mifflin,  Northumberland  or  Union).  This  scholarship  is  given  to  worthy 
students  who  demonstrate  financial  need. 

The  Signe  S.  Gates  Scholarship  Fund  will  be  established  by  a  bequest  from  Signe  S.  Gates 
'71  in  appreciation  for  the  superior  education  that  she  received  at  Susquehanna  University. 
Income  from  the  fund  shall  be  awarded  to  women  who  demonstrate  the  potential  to  maximize 
the  benefits  of  a  liberal  arts  education,  of  the  human  experience,  enjoyment  of  the  fine  arts, 
leadership,  the  capacity  for  personal  growth  and  service  to  others.  Recipients  shall  maintain,  on 
an  annual  basis,  a  3.0  grade  point  average  (on  a  4.0  system).  Preference  shall  be  given  to  women 
with  financial  need. 

The  Grace  A.  Geiselman  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1996  by  a  bequest  from  the 
estate  of  Grace  A.  Geiselman.  Income  from  this  fund  provides  scholarship  for  Susquehanna 
University  students  majoring  in  English. 

The  Gettig  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1981  by  Gettig  Technologies  Inc.  of  Spring 
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Mills,  Pa.,  to  aid  dependents  of  employees  enrolled  at  Susquehanna  University  as  baccalaureate 
degree  candidates  in  business  administration  or  related  programs. 

The  Ronald  Goodman  '54  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1990  through  Mr.  Goodman's 
will.  Income  from  this  fund  shall  be  used  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  needy  students,  with 
first  preference  being  given  to  students  majoring  in  music. 

The  Grebe  Scholarship  Endowment  was  established  in  1993  by  Carole  Sloan  Grebe  Pursell 
'67,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband  John  F.  Grebe  '65,  and  in  honor  of  their  daughter,  Allison  E. 
Grebe  '94.  It  commemorates  their  love  of  Susquehanna  and  its  importance  in  their  lives.  Income 
from  the  fund  is  to  be  awarded  as  scholarships  to  Susquehanna  students  without  regard  to  their 
financial  need.  In  selecting  recipients,  the  University  will  give  preference  to  students  of  high 
moral  character  whose  fathers  have  died,  are  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  have  been  involved  in 
sports  and  extracurricular  activities.  Recipients  are  expected  to  maintain  a  2.8  grade  point 
average  or  its  equivalent. 

The  Luther  Day  Grossman  "T6  Scholarship  Fund  was  initiated  in  1986  by  Martin  Luther 
Grossman  '25,  in  honor  of  Luther  Grossman's  service  to  Susquehanna  as  athletic  director  from 
1927  to  1935.  Students  receiving  the  scholarship  must  be  of  high  academic  quality,  good  moral 
character,  and  have  financial  need.  In  addition,  preference  is  given  to  those  students  who  have 
one  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics:  they  are  children  of  clergy,  especially  Lutheran 
clergy;  they  are  interested  in  careers  in  music,  teaching  or  engineering;  or  they  show  an  interest 
in  athletic  endeavors,  although  not  necessarily  at  the  intercollegiate  level. 

The  Charles  H.  '50  and  Lois  Seybrecht  '51  Grund  Scholarship  Endowment  was  estab- 
lished at  Susquehanna  University  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grund  in  1999.  The  scholarship  is  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  a  student's  financial  need.  In  selecting  recipients,  preference  should  be  given  to 
students  who  have  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  work  to  achieve  goals;  evidence  of  motivation 
is  more  important  than  academic  credentials.  There  are  no  academic  requirements  other  than  the 
expectation  that  recipients  will  remain  in  good  standing. 

The  G.  Scott  and  Bessie  K.  Guyer  Foundation  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1988  for  the 
benefit  of  students  with  financial  need  from  Snyder  and  Northumberland  counties,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Harding  Scholarship  Fund  was  endowed  by  Robert  and  Jane  Harding  in  the  memory 
and  name  of  Mr.  Harding's  father  and  in  honor  of  their  son,  Scott,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
graduation  from  Susquehanna  in  1988.  In  awarding  the  scholarship,  preference  is  given  to 
students  who  have  financial  need  and  who  have,  in  addition,  overcome  unusual  challenges  in 
their  lives. 

The  Sophie  and  Ed  Hauser  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1988  by  Fred  T.  Hauser 
'64  and  his  wife,  Sonya,  in  memory  of  his  parents  and  in  appreciation  for  the  financial  assis- 
tance he  received  while  attending  Susquehanna.  Income  from  the  endowment  is  used  to  support 
scholarships  for  deserving  students  with  financial  need. 

The  Abraham  H.  Heilman  Scholarship  was  established  in  1945  by  his  son,  William  C. 
Heilman. 

The  Heilman-Spangle  Scholarship  was  established  by  Mrs.  May  Heilman  Spangle,  with 
preference  given  to  preministerial  students. 

The  Esther  P.  and  Carl  L.  Herman  '48  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1989  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herman  to  express  appreciation  for  financial  assistance  given  to  their  daughter, 
Marilyn  G.  Pray  '88,  while  she  was  a  student  at  Susquehanna  University.  Income  from  this 
fund  will  be  awarded  to  worthy  students  with  financial  need,  with  preference  given  to  students 
from  Snyder  and  Union  counties,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Grace  and  Carl  Herman  '48  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1989  by  Esther  and 
Carl  Herman  in  memory  of  Grace  Herman  and  to  express  appreciation  for  financial  assistance 
given  to  Mr.  Herman  while  he  was  a  student  at  Susquehanna  University.  Income  from  this  fund 
will  be  awarded  to  worthy  students  with  financial  need,  with  a  preference  given  to  students 
from  Snyder  and  Union  counties,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Murray  B.  Herman  '01  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  under  the  will  of  his  sister, 
Eva  P.  Herman  '  1 8,  for  an  honor  student  of  the  Selinsgrove  Area  High  School  who  is  worthy  and 
in  need  of  financial  assistance. 

The  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Percival  J.  Herman  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  under 
the  will  of  Miss  Phoebe  C.  Herman  '  17  in  honor  of  Miss  Herman's  parents.  Income  from  this 
fund  will  provide  scholarship  support  to  worthy  students  who  are  graduates  of  the  Selinsgrove 
Area  School  District  and  who  demonstrate  financial  need. 

The  Herrington  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1988  by  Henry  H.  Herrington  '68  and 
Wendy  Evans  '69  Herrington.  Income  from  the  fund  provides  scholarship  support  to  worthy 
students  majoring  in  business  who  demonstrate  financial  need. 

The  James  M.  '28  and  Twila  C.  '30  Herrold  Scholarship  Fund  was  endowed  by  Mr. 
Herrold  in  honor  of  his  wife's  memory.  Income  is  awarded  annually  to  well-qualified  students 
with  financial  need,  in  accordance  with  University  financial  aid  policies.  In  selecting  Herrold 
Scholars,  preference  will  be  given  to  students  from  Selinsgrove  Area  High  School  and  Snyder 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  John  C.  and  Sallie  Herrold  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1982  by  members  of 
their  family,  with  preference  given  to  well-qualified  students  from  Selinsgrove  Area  High  School 
and  Snyder  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  J.  Paul  H.  W63  and  Mildred  F.  Hively  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1991 
through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Mildred  F.  Hively  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  her  husband 
Dr.  J.  Paul  H.  Hively.  Susquehanna  University  awarded  Dr.  Hively  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
humane  letters  in  1963  for  his  contribution  of  time,  talents  and  money  to  many  humanitarian 
causes.  This  scholarship  is  a  reflection  of  the  unwavering  belief  in  the  importance  of  education 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  financial  challenges  confronting  many  students.  Income  from  this  fund 
provides  scholarship  aid  for  financially  deserving  students. 

The  John  A.  Hoober  Memorial  Scholarship  is  to  be  used  for  the  education  of  students 
from  York  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  scholarship  was  established  by  Sarah  A.  K.  Hoober  in 
memory  of  her  husband. 

The  Merle  Vincent  Hoover  '41  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1995  by  his  bequest  to 
Susquehanna  University.  In  establishing  his  bequest,  Mr.  Hoover  wrote:  "If  I  recall,  it  was 
Horace  Mann  who  said  'Be  ashamed  to  die  until  you've  won  some  great  battle  for  humanity' 
Scholarships  for  future  generations  is  the  best  I  can  come  up  with."  Income  from  the  scholar- 
ship fund  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  University's  financial  aid  office  to  academically  able  students 
who  demonstrate  financial  need. 

The  Dr.  W.  Murray  Hunt  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1999  by  the  Theta  Chi 
Alumni  Corporation,  Beta  Omega  Chapter  in  honor  of  Dr.  W.  Murray  Hunt.  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Philosophy,  for  his  30  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  fraternity.  Income  from 
the  fund  is  to  be  awarded  to  students  demonstrating  financial  need  with  a  preferernce  given  to 
students  who  indicate  an  interest  in  philosophy  or  the  humanities. 

The  Huyett  Scholarship  was  established  by  Mr.  E.M.  Huyett  of  Centre  Hall.  Pa.,  to  be  given 
under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  University. 
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The  Clyde  H.  Jacobs  Scholarship  Endowment  will  be  established  by  bequest.  Income  will 
be  used  to  award  scholarship  support  to  able  students  with  financial  need,  with  preference 
given  to  those  majoring  in  the  sciences. 

The  Samuel  J.  Johnston  Scholarship  was  established  by  bequest  from  his  wife,  Irene  G. 
Johnston,  in  1954. 

The  Marshall  S.  and  Mary  Emma  Jones  '41  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  by  Mrs. 
Jones  in  1994  to  provide  scholarship  assistance  to  deserving  students  with  financial  need  who 
are  focusing  their  studies  in  the  humanities. 

The  Lester  J.  '37  and  Elizabeth  M.  Karschner  Scholarship  Fund  was  initiated  in  1985  by 
The  Reverend  Doctor  Lester  J.  '37  and  Elizabeth  M.  Karschner  as  an  expression  of  their 
commitment  to  Susquehanna  University  and  the  opportunities  it  provides  to  young  men  and 
women.  This  fund  will  provide  scholarship  aid  in  perpetuity  through  very  generous  commit- 
ments by  the  Karschners  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  Foundation.  The 
scholarship  is  to  be  granted  to  students  exhibiting  academic  promise  and  financial  need. 

The  Richard  S.  and  Grace  Simington  Karschner  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karschner  as  an  expression  of  their  commitment  to  Susquehanna  University  and 
the  opportunities  it  provides  to  young  men  and  women.  The  income  from  this  fund  will  provide 
scholarship  aid  in  perpetuity  through  very  generous  commitments  by  the  Karschners  to  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  Foundation.  This  scholarship  is  to  be  granted  to 
students  exhibiting  academic  promise  and  financial  need. 

The  Kawel  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1976  under  the  will  of  Pearl  I.  Kawel. 

The  Keiser  Scholarship  was  established  by  Mr.  John  A.  Keiser,  in  memory  of  his  wife. 

The  Helen  Harris  Keller  Scholarship. 

The  Lyla  Kimball  Kendall  '29  Scholarship  was  established  by  Ralph  M.  Kendall  in 
memory  of  his  wife.  The  scholarship  assists  students  from  the  Dalmatia,  Pa.  area. 

The  Rev.  C.B.  King  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  by  the  estate  of  Eleanor  G.  Deal  in 
memory  of  the  Rev.  C.B.  King.  Income  from  the  fund  is  to  be  used  as  scholarship  support  for 
academically  deserving  students  of  high  moral  character,  with  a  preference  given  to  pre-theo- 
logical  students. 

The  Erik  D.  Kirkland  '90  Memorial  Scholarship  was  established  following  his  death  on 
May  10th,  1996,  in  a  military  accident  while  he  was  serving  on  active  duty  in  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps.  The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  to  Susquehanna 
undergraduates  selected  by  the  University,  in  accordance  with  its  financial  aid  policies. 

The  Blanche  A.  and  Robert  M.  Knoebel  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1998  by  a 
bequest  from  the  estate  of  Blanche  A.  Knoebel.  Income  from  the  fund  is  to  be  used  to  provide 
annual  scholarship  support  to  a  student  or  students  from  other  countries  pursuing  the  pre- 
ministry  program  at  Susquehanna  University  with  the  intent  of  returning  to  their  native  country  to 
proclaim  the  Word  of  God  to  their  fellow  people.  The  fund  was  established  in  loving  memory  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knoebel's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  H.  Long  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Knoebel. 

The  Koch  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  by  Gladys  Koch  Van  Horn  in  memory  of  her 
parents,  B.  Frank  and  Lottie  M.  Koch.  Income  is  awarded  to  full-time  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity on  the  basis  of  academic  performance,  with  preference  given  to  residents  of  Snyder  County, 
Pennsylvania. 
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The  Samuel  P.  Kramer  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1987  under  the 
wills  of  Samuel  P.  and  Audrey  B.  Kramer  to  provide  scholarship  aid  for  deserving  students  with 
financial  need. 

The  Krapf-Miller  Scholarship  was  established  in  1961  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  W.  Krapf in 
memory  of  their  former  spouses. 

The  Kunkel  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  under  the  will  of  Rachel  M.  Comstock  in 
1982  in  memory  of  her  parents,  Joseph  Moyer  Kunkel  and  Emma  Gundy  Kunkel.  The  schol- 
arship is  awarded  to  students  in  the  junior  class  studying  for  the  ministry  who  have  obtained 
the  highest  grades  in  their  course  of  study,  with  preference  given  to  those  planning  to  become 
Lutheran  ministers. 

The  Adeline  Elizabeth  Landes  Scholarship  was  established  in  1945  by  her  son,  Dr.  Latimer 
S.  Landes  of  York,  Pa..  Dr.  Landes  was  a  member  of  the  University's  Board  of  Directors. 

The  William  Latimer  Small  Landes  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1980  under  the 
will  of  Eleanor  R.  Landes  of  York,  Pa.,  and  enhanced  by  the  generous  gifts  of  their  grandson, 
William  L.  S.  Landes,  of  the  Class  of '71,  and  his  family.  In  awarding  the  scholarship,  preference 
is  to  be  given  to  liberal  arts  majors  from  York  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Robert  E.  and  E.  Betty  Lauf  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1983  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  E.  Lauf  of  Selinsgrove,  Pa..  The  annual  income  is  used  to  award  a  $500  scholarship  grant 
to  a  well-qualified  student  majoring  in  journalism  or  business  administration.  The  student  must 
maintain  at  least  a  B-average. 

The  Lauver  Scholarship  was  established  in  1984  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Lauver  to 
support  deserving  students  enrolled  at  the  University. 

The  Frank  J.  '64  and  Linda  Nace  Leber  Scholarship  Endowment  was  established  in  1997 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leber  to  support  outstanding  full-time  undergraduates  at  Susquehanna  Uni- 
versity. In  awarding  the  scholarship,  which  should  be  administered  without  regard  to  a  student's 
financial  need,  preference  should  be  given  to  upperclass  students  whose  academic  performance 
at  the  collegiate  level  is  superior,  and  who  have  demonstrated  a  strong  vocational  interest  in  law 
or  in  church  service,  including  ordained  or  lay  ministry. 

The  Sallie  Burns  Lenker  Scholarship  gives  preference  to  graduates  of  Line  Mountain  High 
School,  Dalmatia,  Pa.,  with  the  understanding  that  recipients  shall,  upon  achieving  earning 
capacity,  make  in  gratitude  an  appropriate  contribution  to  the  scholarship  fund. 

The  Andrew  C.  Long  '28  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  by  Mr.  Long  on  May  25.  1994,  as 
an  expression  of  his  commitment  to  Susquehanna  University  and  the  opportunities  it  provides 
young  men  and  women  to  strive  for  excellence  within  the  field  of  business.  Income  from  this  fund 
is  to  be  awarded  to  students  enrolled  in  and  pursuing  courses  in  business  as  selected  major  of  study 
who  maintain  a  grade  point  average  of  2.7  or  more.  The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  with  an 
emphasis  on  academic  performance  to  full-time  students  from  the  Shamokin,  Coal  Township, 
Ranshaw,  Paxinos  and  Shamokin  Township  areas.  Awards  are  made  with  a  request  that  recipients  shall, 
upon  achieving  earning  capacity,  make  in  gratitude  an  appropriate  contribution  to  the  scholarship  fluid. 

The  Elizabeth  Epler  Long  Scholarship  was  established  in  1987  by  her  bequest  to  benefit 
students  according  to  their  financial  need  and  academic  achievement. 

The  Frank  Lowry  Scholarship  was  established  by  Mrs.  Lowry  in  memory  of  her  husband,  a 
former  member  of  the  University's  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Lutheran  Brotherhood  Scholarships  were  created  through  a  challenge  grant  sponsored 
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by  Lutheran  Brotherhood,  in  order  to  establish  a  scholarship  fund  at  Susquehanna  to  benefit 
Lutheran  students. 

The  May  Sanborn  MacDougall  Scholarship  was  established  in  1963  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  grateful  appreciation  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  University  by  Robert  E. 
MacDougall  as  Director  of  Development. 

The  Terry  L.  '67  and  Pauline  March  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1997  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  March.  It  reflects  their  personal  commitment  to  Susquehanna,  as  well  as  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  important  role  that  higher  education  played  in  their  lives,  and  their  desire  to  extend 
this  educational  opportunity  to  others.  Scholarship  recipients  should  be  full-time  undergradu- 
ates selected  by  the  University  on  the  basis  of  academic  ability  and  financial  need.  In  adminis- 
tering the  fund,  the  University  should  use  income  to  make  awards  in  significant  amounts. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  students  who  intend  to  major  in  programs  within  Susquehanna's  Sigmund  Weis 
School  of  Business  and  who  are  first  from  Newport,  Pa.,  then  from  Perry  County. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Matter  Scholarship  was  established  in  1949,  with  preference 
given  to  worthy  students  interested  in  the  ministry. 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  D.  McCarthy  Scholarship  was  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
Deane  McCarthy. 

The  John  C.  McCune  II  '37  and  Marjorie  Wolfe  McCune  '43  Scholarship  Fund  was 

established  in  1 979  by  Marjorie  Wolfe  McCune  '43  in  memory  of  her  husband,  with  income  to 
be  awarded  to  students  majoring  in  the  humanities. 

The  Thomas  McGrath  Chemistry  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  by  the  Rev.  Herman 
J.  Helfrich  in  honor  of  the  long-time  teaching  commitment  at  Susquehanna  University  of  his 
brother-in-law.  Professor  McGrath,  and  in  memory  of  Jean  E.  McGrath  Helfrich,  the  Rev. 
Helfrich's  wife.  Income  from  the  fund  is  to  be  used  as  scholarship  support  for  students  major- 
ing in  chemistry  or  biochemistry. 

The  H.  and  L.  Messerli  Scholarship  was  established  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Messerli,  former 
president  of  the  University,  for  a  worthy  student. 

The  Rev.  Harry  C.  Michael  H'17  Scholarship  is  provided  by  Miss  Martha  K.  Michael. 

The  M.P.  Moller  Scholarship  was  established  by  Mr.  M.P  Moller  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

The  E.M.  Morgan  Memorial  Fund  was  established  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hewitt  B. 
McCloskey. 

The  Carl  M.  '63  and  Kathryn  W.  Moyer  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  by  Kathryn  W. 
and  Carl  M.  Moyer.  The  income  provides  emergency  assistance  to  students  who  have  experi- 
enced sudden  financial  loss  through  the  death  of  a  family  member,  or  for  other  causes,  and  who 
could  not  continue  their  education  without  such  scholarship  aid. 

The  Johanna  Sheese  Murray  '68  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1998  and  supports 
talented  and  deserving  students  who  demonstrate  financial  need.  In  making  scholarship  awards, 
preference  is  given  to  1 )  students  majoring  in  (or  planning  to  major  in)  sociology,  or  2)  students 
who  plan  to  be  involved  in  Susquehanna  University  theatre  productions.  This  scholarship  was 
created  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Murray's  30lh  reunion  by  her  husband,  Tony,  and  her  children,  Tom, 
Chad  and  Erin. 

The  Delia  Gramly  Ocker  Scholarship  was  established  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Delia  G.  Ocker  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  worthy  students  planning  to  enter  the  ministry. 
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The  Dr.  George  H.  Parkes  Scholarship  was  established  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Paul  H.  Hively  as 
an  expression  of  appreciation  for  the  inspiration  received  from  Dr.  Parkes.  a  leading  Williamsport. 
Pa.,  educator. 

The  Luther  C.  Peter  Scholarship  was  established  in  1955  by  Mrs.  Carrie  C.  Peter  in  memory 
of  her  husband. 

The  Dr.  Edward  A.  and  Marion  R.  Phillips  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1 983  under 
the  will  of  Marion  R.  Phillips  of  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  for  students  from  Selinsgrove  Area  High 
School  to  attend  Susquehanna  University.  Recipients  must  have  been  residents  of  the  Selinsgrove 
Area  School  District  for  three  years  prior  to  entering  Susquehanna. 

The  Sachiko  Kurihara  Presser  and  Bruce  D.  Presser  Scholarship  Fund  was  established 
at  Susquehanna  in  1993  by  Sachiko  K.  Presser  and  Bruce  D.  Presser  to  commemorate  their 
special  interest  in  helping  students  from  other  countries.  Preference  in  awarding  scholarships 
from  this  fund  will  be  given  to  deserving  international  students  enrolling  at  Susquehanna  who 
demonstrate  financial  need  and  academic  ability. 

The  Minnie  and  Karl  Rabey  Scholarship  was  established  by  Vi  L.  Messerli  in  honor  of  her 
parents,  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  need  and  merit. 

The  Charles  A.  Rahter  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1978  by  a  grant  from  the  R.  K. 
Mellon  Family  Foundation  and  by  gifts  from  friends  and  former  students  of  Dr.  Rahter,  for 
deserving  students  majoring  in  English. 

The  Richard  G.  and  Josephine  A.  Ranck  Scholarship  Endowment  was  established  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ranck  to  make  it  possible  for  deserving  men  and  women  to  attend  Susquehanna 
University.  The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  in  accordance  with 
the  University's  financial  aid  policies.  Preference  in  awarding  the  scholarship  will  be  given  to 
students  who  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  highly  motivated  to  complete  their  education. 
Recipients  are  expected  to  remain  in  good  academic  standing  at  the  University. 

The  Joseph  L.  and  Greta  M.  Ray  Scholarship  gives  preference  to  students  from  Sunbury,  Pa.. 

The  John  and  Verna  Reidler  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1981  by  the  Reidler 
Foundation,  Hazleton,  Pa..  Preference  is  given  to  students  from  the  Hazleton,  Pa.,  area,  with 
any  surplus  applied  to  needy  students  from  Luzerne,  Schuylkill,  and  eastern  Northumberland 
counties. 

The  George  A.  and  Maude  L.  Rhoads  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  under  the  will  of 
George  A.  Rhoads.  The  income  is  awarded  annually  to  students  of  the  University  who  plan  to 
become  Lutheran  ministers. 

The  Ella  Ritter  Scholarship  was  established  in  1 95 1  by  a  bequest  and  is  awarded  to  a  woman 
desiring  to  pursue  a  premedical  course  of  study. 

The  Josephine  Shuman  Robbins  Endowed  Scholarship  was  established  in  1994  by  Mrs. 
Robbins  to  provide  scholarship  support  for  needy  and  deserving  students. 

The  Dr.  Bryan  C.  Rothfuss  '23  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1985  by  his  bequest. 

The  Chester  G.  '52  and  Alice  Fisher  Rowe  Scholarship  was  established  in  1996  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rowe  to  provide  scholarship  assistance  to  academically  deserving  and  financially  needy 
students  from  Union  and  Snyder  Counties.  Preference  for  this  award  is  to  be  given  to  students 
from  Selinsgrove  High  School,  where  Mr.  Rowe  served  as  a  counselor,  teacher  and  coach  for  41 
years. 
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The  Salevan  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  under  the  will  of  Gereon  W.  Salevan  and 
her  husband  T.  Marshall  Salevan.  Income  provides  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  but  needy 
students  with  a  preference  given  to  those  students  interested  in  premedical  studies  and 
careers  in  science. 

The  Dr.  Jack  M.  '54  and  Joyce  Ann  Schreffler  Scholarship  was  created  in  1999  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Schreffler  to  provide  financial  aid  support  to  first-year  students  who  demonstrate  finan- 
cial need. 

The  Jon  R.  Shaheen  Scholarship 

The  Pastor  Raymond  Shaheen  Scholarship  Endowment  was  established  at  Susquehanna  in 
honor  of  Raymond  Shaheen  37  by  his  former  parishioners,  Spencer  and  Donne  Wright.  It 
honors  the  ministry  provided  by  Pastor  Shaheen  and  his  wife,  Winifred  Shaheen,  to  his  congre- 
gations and  to  Susquehanna  during  Pastor  Shaheen 's  service  as  chaplain  and  special  assistant  to 
the  president.  It  reflects  the  high  value  that  the  Wrights  place  on  a  life  of  service  to  others. 
Students  are  selected  to  receive  the  Pastor  Raymond  Shaheen  Scholarship  based  on  a  record  of 
diligence  and  service  that  indicates  a  genuine  commitment  to  making  a  difference  in  the  world. 
Scholarships  may  be  awarded  to  students  with  or  without  financial  need. 

The  Shearer-Weber  Scholarship  was  established  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gustave  W  Weber  H'77 
in  memory  of  their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  R.  Shearer  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Weber. 

The  Jack  P.  '40  and  D.  Jeanne  Shipe  Scholarship  was  established  to  commemorate  the 
Snipes'  abiding  interest  in  Susquehanna  University  and  in  helping  deserving  young  men  and 
women.  Mr.  Shipe  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1940.  The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded 
annually  to  a  deserving  Susquehanna  student  with  demonstrated  financial  need. 

The  Erie  I.  Shobert  II  '35  and  Marjorie  S.  Shobert  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in 
1986  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Susquehanna  University  in  recognition  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Shobert  s  invaluable  service  to  the  University,  and  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Shobert 's  retirement 
as  chairman  of  the  board. 

The  Amanda  and  Elizabeth  Smith  Scholarship  is  awarded  with  preference  given  to  stu- 
dents studying  for  the  ministry. 

The  George  Wellington  Smith  and  Lucy  Herr  Smith  Scholarship  was  established  through 
the  will  of  Lucy  Herr  Smith  to  provide  scholarship  support  to  a  student  or  students  of  the 
junior  class  at  Susquehanna  University  who  are  judged  the  most  deserving  on  the  basis  of 
Christian  character,  scholarship  and  need. 

The  Lillian  V.  Johanson  Smith  Scholarship  was  established  in  1943  by  her  sister,  Miss 
A.E.  Johanson;  her  brother,  Dr.  A.M.  Johanson;  and  her  husband  Dr.  G.  Morris  Smith  to  be 
awarded  to  a  needy  student  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  University's  scholarship  committee, 
shows  the  marks  of  scholarly  achievement  coupled  with  dedication  to  the  Christian  spirit. 

The  Jill  Fuller  '58  and  Roy  B.  Snyder  Scholarship  Fund  was  created  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Snyder  to  provide  scholarship  support  to  full-time  undergraduate  students  of  high  moral  char- 
acter who  reflect  a  dedication  to  the  Christian  spirit  and  a  genuine  commitment  to  making  a 
difference  in  the  world.  In  awarding  this  scholarship,  preference  is  to  be  given  to  financially 
needy  and  academically  promising  students  who  maintain  at  least  a  3.0  grade  point  average  and 
who  are  enrolled  in  education,  information  systems  or  math-related  majors.  Additional  prefer- 
ence is  to  be  given  to  students  from  1 )  Clinton  County,  2)  Lycoming  County,  and  then  3)  nearby 
counties  within  central  Pennsylvania. 

The  Helen  Soper  Music  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1981  under  the  will  of  Helen 
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Ott  Soper  '28  and  by  gifts  from  the  family.  The  income  is  awarded  annually  to  deserving  music 
students,  with  preference  given  to  residents  of  Selinsgrove  or  the  Central  Susquehanna  Valley. 

The  John  S.  and  Joanne  Quick  '55  Spangler  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1999 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spangler  in  special  recognition  of  her  membership  in  the  Class  of  1955  as  a 
graduate  of  the  business  secretarial  program.  Preference  in  awarding  income  from  the  fund  is 
given  to  students  in  Susquehanna's  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business.  Preference  is  also  given 
to  students  who  demonstrate  financial  need. 

The  Nellie  V.  Spangler  Scholarship  was  established  by  her  bequest.  The  scholarship  is 
awarded  to  students  from  Selinsgrove,  Shikellamy,  or  West  Snyder  high  schools. 

The  Clyde  R.  Spitzner  '37  Scholarship  was  established  in  honor  of  this  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  by  the  Philadelphia  Alumni  Club.  Preference  is  to  be  given  to  students  from 
the  Philadelphia  area. 

The  Donald  B.  and  Dorothy  L.  Stabler  Foundation  Scholarship  Endowment  was  estab- 
lished in  1997  by  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation.  Income  from  the  fund  will  be  awarded  to 
worthy  students  with  financial  need. 

The  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg  rT89  Scholarship  was  established  in  1965.  Income  from  this  fund 
will  provide  scholarship  support  to  a  deserving  scholar  athlete. 

The  Charles  Steele  Business  Scholarship  was  established  in  1984  under  the  will  of  Mary 
Steele  '14  in  memory  of  her  father,  a  longtime  Susquehanna  director  and  benefactor.  The 
scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  talented  sophomore  taking  a  business  course  leading  to  a  degree  in 
business  administration. 

The  Mary  Steele  '14  Piano  Scholarship  was  established  in  1984  under  the  will  of  Mary 
Steele  '14  and  is  awarded  to  a  sophomore  who  shows  sufficient  talent  to  complete  the  courses 
for  a  degree  in  music. 

The  Mary  Steele  '14  Scholarship  was  established  by  the  late  Charles  Steele  of 
Northumberland,  Pa.,  with  preference  given  to  nominees  selected  by  the  family  of  Charles 
Steele. 

The  Dorothy  Turnbach  Stickney  Scholarship  was  established  in  1995  by  Dorothy  Tumbach 
Stickney  '3 1  to  commemorate  her  affection  for  Susquehanna  University  and  to  assist  deserving 
young  men  and  women  in  securing  a  college  education.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  first- 
year  student  who  demonstrates  academic  excellence  and  financial  need,  and  is  to  be  annually 
awarded  to  the  same  student  as  long  as  a  cumulative  G.P.A.  of  3.0  is  maintained.  In  awarding 
this  scholarship,  preference  is  to  be  given  to  students  from  the  Hazleton,  Pa.,  area.  If  there  are 
no  eligible  candidates  from  the  Hazelton  area,  then  preference  is  to  be  given  to  a  student  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Surdna  Foundation  Scholarship  Endowment  was  established  in  1987  to  provide  sup- 
port for  deserving  students  with  financial  need. 

Susquehanna  University  Institute  for  Lifelong  Learning  Scholarship  Fund.  In  honor  of 
Joel  Luther  Cunningham,  thirteenth  president  of  Susquehanna  University,  the  Institute  for 
Lifelong  Learning  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  2000  by  members  and  friends  of  the 
Institute  on  the  occasion  of  its  tenth  anniversary.  Income  from  this  Fund  is  intended  to  provide 
support  for  deserving  students  with  financial  need.  Since  there  will  always  be  such  students, 
awards  are  made  with  the  request  that  recipients  shall,  upon  receiving  earning  capacity,  make  in 
gratitude  an  appropriate  contribution  to  this  fund. 
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The  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon/Iota  Beta  Chapter  Scholarship  Endowment  was  established  with 
funds  contributed  by  TKE  brothers  from  the  classes  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  to  commemorate 
the  chapters  presence  at  Susquehanna  University  from  1961  to  1982.  In  awarding  the  scholar- 
ship, preference  should  be  given  to  students  who  have  financial  need  and  who  are  active 
participants  in  the  Greek  fraternity/sorority  program  at  Susquehanna.  Should  a  chapter  of  Tau 
Kappa  Epsilon  be  re-established  at  Susquehanna,  first  preference  will  be  given  to  a  member  of 
that  chapter  who  demonstrates  financial  need. 

The  Nancy  Schell  Taylor  Memorial  Scholarship  was  established  in  her  memory  in  1984  by 
her  husband,  James  W.  Taylor,  and  her  family.  The  recipient  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  director  of 
financial  aid  in  consultation  with  members  of  the  family. 

The  Tressler  Science  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1989  under  the  will  of  Allen  C. 
Tressler  '29.  Income  from  this  fund  is  awarded  to  students  enrolled  as  science  majors  or  in 
science  courses.  Preference  is  to  be  given  to  full-time  students  from  lower  Northumberland 
County  and  upper  Dauphin  County  who  maintain  a  grade  point  average  of  2.5  or  more  and 
display  financial  need.  Awards  are  made  with  a  request  that  recipients  shall,  upon  achieving 
earning  capacity,  make  in  gratitude  an  appropriate  contribution  to  the  scholarship  fund. 

The  Emery  H.Turnbach  Scholarship  was  established  in  1986  by  Lorraine  Turnbach  Benjamin, 
a  member  of  the  Class  of  1 943,  in  honor  of  her  grandfather.  In  awarding  the  scholarship,  preference 
is  to  be  given  to  students  from  Butler  Township,  Sugarloaf  Township,  Black  Creek  Township  and 
Conyngham  Borough  of  Pennsylvania,  or  other  worthy  students  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Gene  R.  Urey  Memorial  Scholarship  was  established  in  1999  by  family,  friends  and 
former  students  to  honor  the  memory  of  Gene  R.  Urey,  professor  of  political  science  at 
Susquehanna  from  1965-1999.  Scholarship  awards  are  made  to  students  who  demonstrate 
superior  critical  thinking  and  analysis  in  the  study  of  constitutional  law. 

The  Katherine  M.  Vastine  Scholarship  was  established  by  bequest  from  Katherine  M. 
Vastine,  with  preference  given  to  1)  members  of  the  family;  2)  the  congregation  of  St.  John's 
Lutheran  Church  of  Mayberry  Township,  Montour  County,  Pennsylvania;  3)  residents  of 
Rush  Township,  Northumberland  County,  Pennsylvania;  or  4)  other  worthy  students  of  Sus- 
quehanna University. 

The  Wagner  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  under  the  will  of  Gereon  W.  Salevan  '29  in 
memory  of  her  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Wagner,  and  her  brother,  Seneca  M.  Wagner. 
Income  from  this  fund  provides  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  but  needy  students  with  a  preference 
given  to  those  interested  in  premedical  studies  and  careers  in  science. 

The  Wainwright  Family  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1990  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark 
H.  Wainwright  Jr.  in  honor  of  their  daughter,  Gigi  Wainwright,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1990. 
Income  from  this  fund  is  to  be  awarded  to  students  who  have  achieved  junior  or  senior  standing 
with  preference  given  to  students  who  are  environmental  science  majors. 

The  Weil  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1998  by  a  bequest  from  the  estate  of  Gladys 
Weil,  in  memory  of  her  father  Harry  C.  Holshue.  Income  from  this  fund  will  provide  general 
scholarship  support  at  the  University. 

The  Dr.  George  R.  Wentzel  '33  Scholarship  was  established  by  his  son,  Gary  Wentzel,  and 
his  daughter,  Carol  Wentzel  Felix  '66,  in  memory  of  their  father.  Preference  is  given  to  students 
majoring  in  the  sciences  or  mathematics,  and  special  consideration  is  given  to  students  inter- 
ested in  pursuing  a  career  in  medicine  or  other  health-related  fields. 

The  Wieand  Scholarship  was  established  by  the  Rev.  WR.  Wieand  D.D.,  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  importance  of  the  Missionary  Institute,  now  Susquehanna  University,  in  his  life. 
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The  Wiest-Wehry  Scholarhip  Fund  was  established  in  2000  by  a  grant  from  the  Degenstein 
Foundation  of  Sunbury,  Pa.  It  commemorates  the  lives  of  David  and  Toby  Wiest,  children  of 
William  and  Karen  Wiest;  and  Tyrone,  Ton  i  and  Amanda  Wehry,  children  of  Tyrone  and  Barbara 
Wehry;  who  were  killed  in  a  cabin  fire  in  1998  that  took  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  six  other 
people  from  the  Line  Mountain  area.  This  fund  will  benefit  students  from  the  Line  Mountain 
School  District  and  be  administered  by  the  University's  financial  aid  office  in  accordance  with 
University  policies.  Recipients  will  be  announced  at  the  Line  Mountain  High  School  graduation. 

The  E.  E.  Wissinger  Family  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wissinger 
in  recognition  of  the  role  of  Susquehanna  University  in  the  education  of  their  son,  Donald  '50, 
and  his  wife,  Flora  '51;  and  their  grandchildren:  Scott  '76,  Donna  '78,  Jane  '81  and  Diane  '84. 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  University's  financial  aid  policies,  and 
preference  is  to  be  given  to  students  from  Blair  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  George  B.  Wolf  Scholarship  was  established  in  1947  by  a  bequest  of  this  former  Board  member. 

The  Women's  Association  Scholarship  was  established  by  members  of  the  Association  to 
support  needy  and  promising  students. 

The  Woodruff  Alumni  Scholarship  was  established  in  1961  by  alumni  of  the  University  and 
Dr.  John  I.  Woodruff,  Class  of  1888,  then  the  oldest  living  Susquehanna  alumnus. 

The  Wright-Bentley  Distinguished  Student  Service  Scholarships  were  established  in 
1995  by  the  Wright-Bentley  Foundation.  The  scholarships  will  be  granted  to  students  who 
have  financial  need  and  who  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  active  contributors  to  civic  and/or 
religious  causes  or  activities.  Wright-Bentley  Scholars  will  be  honored  at  the  annual  volunteer 
recognition  event  in  February. 

The  Zarfos  Memorial  Scholarship  was  established  by  Donald  W  Zarfos  in  memory  of  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Zarfos. 

The  Elizabeth  Evans  Zeigler  '77  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1990  in  memory  of 
Elizabeth  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Blodwen  A.  Zeigler,  and  by  other  members  of  her  family. 
Elizabeth  majored  in  communications  and  theatre  arts  and  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1977. 
Income  from  this  fund  provides  scholarship  support  to  deserving  students  showing  academic 
promise  and  financial  need,  with  a  preference  given  to  students  majoring  in  communications  or 
theatre  arts. 

The  Dorothea  Ruth  Zier  Scholarship  was  establised  in  1996  by  bequest  to  provide  scholar- 
ships for  female  students  in  need  of  tuition  or  other  related  educational  expenses. 


Endowed  Loan  Funds 

The  George  P.  '3 1  and  Anna  L.  Bailey  Loan  Fund  was  established  in  1 983  and  gives  preference 
to  Central  Pennsylvania  students  who  maintain  a  better  than  average  academic  record. 

The  Thomas  H.  G.  Beaver  Loan  Fund  was  established  by  Miss  Elizabeth  T  Beaver,  his 
daughter,  for  use  by  Lutheran  students. 

The  Barbara  Blough  Loan  Fund  was  established  in  her  memory  by  her  sister.  Judith  Blough 
Wentz,  in  1 999.  It  is  to  be  administered  as  a  low-interest  revolving  loan  fund  by  the  University  s 
financial  aid  office.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  students  with  financial  need  in  purchasing  equip- 
ment such  as  personal  computers,  or  similar  educational  tools  that  may  develop  in  the  future. 
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The  Roger  M.  '25,  H'53  and  Helen  D.  Blough  H87  Loan  Fund,  established  in  1972  by  Dr. 
Roger  M.  Blough  '25  and  Helen  D.  Blough,  provides  loans  repayable  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest. 

The  Gula  Virginia  Charlton  '36  Student  Loan  Fund  was  established  in  1983  under  the  will 
of  Gula  V.  Charlton  of  Bedford  Pa.,  and  is  used  to  provide  assistance  in  the  form  of  low-interest 
loans  to  students  majoring  in  music  at  Susquehanna  University. 

The  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  Loan  Fund  was  established  through  an  award  made  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  corporation. 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wellington  P.  Hartman  ^O  Loan  Fund  was  established  by  the  donors  to 
assist  deserving  young  men  and  women  in  securing  a  college  education.  In  selecting  loan  recipi- 
ents, preference  will  be  given  to  graduates  from  Danville  High  School  (Pennsylvania),  with 
input  from  the  high  school's  principal  or  guidance  counselor,  as  appropriate.  Loans  from  the 
fund  will  be  made  without  interest,  and  are  to  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the  University's 
financial  aid  policies. 

The  Reverend  Cleason  Becker  King  Loan  Fund  was  established  in  1952  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Myrtle  King  Graham,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Angie  C.  King  Byers,  and  is  to  be  used  as  a  loan 
fund  for  pre-theological  students. 

The  Rev.  Mervyn  W.  Remaly  Memorial  Student  Loan  Fund  was  provided  by  Mabel  L. 
Remaly  to  provide  low-interest  loans  to  students. 

The  Lewis  K.  Rich  Memorial  Fund  was  established  at  Susquehanna  in  1993  through  a 
bequest  from  the  estate  of  Irma  K.  Rich.  Income  from  this  fund  will  help  students  enrolled  in  a 
ministerial  course  at  the  University. 

The  Raymond  E.  and  Ruth  L.  Roush  Student  Loan  Fund  was  established  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Roush.  This  fund  is  to  provide  assistance  for  academi- 
cally qualified  but  financially  needy  full-time  students  with  a  preference  given  to  students 
residing  in  Snyder  County,  Pennsylvania.  This  fund  is  to  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
established  University  policies  for  such  funds. 

The  Temple  Student  Loan  Fund  was  established  by  the  Temple  Lutheran  Church  of  Altoona, 
Pa.,  as  a  revolving  loan  fund  to  help  students  preparing  for  full-time  Christian  service. 

The  York-Hanover  Alumni  Club  Loan  Fund  was  established  in  1961  as  a  source  of  support 
for  students  by  the  York-Hanover  Alumni  Club. 


Library  Endowments 


The  Helen  Decker  Blough  H'87  Library  Fund  was  established  in  1985  by  Roger  and  Helen 
Blough  to  enhance  the  University's  ability  to  build  specialized  collections  of  distinction.  Mr. 
Blough  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1925,  chairman  of  United  States  Steel,  and  a  longtime 
member  of  Susquehanna's  board  of  directors. 

The  Mary  Bowersox  Library  Fund  was  established  in  1990  by  Mrs.  Mary  Bowersox  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  Roy  H.  Bowersox,  and  the  Albert  Whiteley  family,  with  special 
remembrance  for  William  Whiteley,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1935.  The  income  from  this  fund 
will  purchase  books  and  periodicals  for  the  enrichment  of  the  library. 

The  Margaret  H.  Buyers  Endowment  Fund  was  established  in  1997  by  a  bequest  from  the 
estate  of  Margaret  H.  Buyers,  in  memory  of  Professor  Naomi  Hade.  Income  from  the  fund  will 
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be  used  to  support  the  purchase  of  books  and/or  materials  in  the  fields  of  English  and  compara- 
tive literature. 

The  Class  of  1942  Library  Endowment  was  established  in  1992  by  the  Class  of  1942  in 
celebration  of  its  50th  reunion.  Income  provides  for  acquisitions  that  enrich  the  library. 

The  Class  of  1943  Library  Endowment  was  established  in  1993  by  the  Class  of  1943  in 
celebration  of  its  50th  Reunion.  Income  supports  the  enrichment  of  the  library. 

The  Class  of  1945  Library  Endowment  in  memory  of  Dr.  Russell  W.  Gilbert  was  estab- 
lished in  memory  of  Dr.  Russell  W.  Gilbert  by  the  Class  of  1945  in  commemoration  of  the  50th 
Reunion  of  their  graduation  from  Susquehanna  University.  Income  from  this  fund  will  be  used 
to  support  the  Blough-Weis  Library. 

The  Drumm  Memorial  Book  Fund  was  established  by  the  Drumm  family  in  1977  and 
provides  income  for  the  purchase  of  volumes  for  the  Department  of  Religion. 

The  Laird  Shively  and  Oneta  Peck  Gemberling  Library  Endowment  was  funded  in  1994 
by  Mr.  Gemberling,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1933.  It  commemorates  his  love  of  history, 
political  science  and  the  law,  and  his  wife's  love  of  music  and  her  service  to  the  Sigma  Alpha  Iota 
music  fraternity.  Income  from  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  library  materials  and 
information  services  as  follows:  75  percent  of  income  to  support  for  history,  political  science 
and  the  law,  with  preference  given  to  materials  relating  to  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States,  25 
percent  of  income  to  support  for  music,  with  preference  given  to  Broadway  and  classical  music. 

The  Russell  W.  and  Joyce  K.  Gilbert  Memorial  Library  Fund  was  established  in  1985  by 
Viola  Gilbert,  other  family  members,  and  friends  to  commemorate  Dr.  Gilbert's  40  years  of 
service  to  Susquehanna  as  a  professor  of  German  and  Joyce  Gilbert's  service  of  nearly  20  years 
as  assistant  registrar.  This  fund  supports  the  purchase  of  volumes  for  the  library. 

The  Guyer  Foundation  Fund  was  established  in  1981  through  a  grant  from  the  foundation 
and  provides  for  the  purchase  of  volumes  for  the  library. 

The  Hanson  Family  Library  Endowment  was  established  in  1997  by  Gail  S.  and  John  N. 
Hanson,  in  honor  of  their  son  Christopher,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1 997.  It  reflects  their  belief 
that  the  library  is  the  heart  of  the  University.  Income  from  the  fund  is  to  be  used  to  enhance  the 
library's  ability  to  support  instruction  in  the  humanities. 

The  Lawrence  M.  '43  and  Louise  Kresge  Isaacs  '45  Library  Fund  was  established  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Isaacs  to  support  acquisitions  in  the  humanities. 

Thomas  L.  Isaacs  Memorial  Book  Fund  was  established  in  1980  by  his  family  and  provides 
funds  to  secure  books,  publications  and/or  services  in  the  area  of  economics  and  general  business. 

The  Reverend  Paul  B.  Lucas  Library  Endowment  was  established  in  his  memory  in  1998  by 
his  wife,  Helen  M.  Lucas.  It  commemorates  his  lifelong  love  of  learning  and  his  passion  for 
books.  Income  from  the  endowment  may  be  used  to  build  the  library's  collection,  purchase 
equipment  needed  for  teaching  and  learning,  and  support  needed  renovations  or  expansions  of 
the  library  itself.  One-third  of  the  income  should  be  used  to  benefit  the  humanities,  one-third  to 
benefit  the  sciences,  and  one-third  to  general  library  needs. 

The  Helen  B.  Russell  Library  Fund  was  established  in  1990  through  a  bequest  from  the 
estate  of  Helen  B.  Russell.  Income  from  this  fund  will  be  restricted  to  the  purchase  of  library 
books  relating  to  the  fields  of  English  and  Social  Studies. 

The  Ann  Schnure  Memorial  Fund  was  established  in  1982  by  her  husband  Howard  Schnure. 

The  fund  provides  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  a  variety  of  areas. 
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The  Brian  '98  and  Blanche  Teats  Memorial  Fund  was  established  in  1985  under  the  will  of  Blanche 
Teats.  The  fund  provides  for  the  purchase  of  magazines,  periodicals  and  books  for  the  library. 

The  Henry  and  LaVina  Truslow  Library  Endowment  was  established  in  1992  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Truslow.  Income  from  the  fund  provides  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library. 

The  Gertrude  V.Walker  '27  Library  Endowment  was  established  in  2000  through  a  bequest 
from  the  estate  of  Gertrude  V  Walker.  Income  from  this  fund  will  be  used  to  provide  general 
support  for  the  Blough-Weis  Library. 

The  Harry  Weis  '00  Library  Endowment  was  established  in  1983  by  Robert  and  Patricia 
Weis  in  memory  of  his  father,  a  1 900  graduate  of  Susquehanna.  The  fund  provides  for  the  annual 
purchase  of  books  and  periodicals  for  the  enrichment  of  the  library. 

The  Eleanor  S.  Wolf  Library  Endowment  was  established  in  1999  through  Mrs.  Wolf's 
estate  in  memory  of  Warren  L.  Wolf  and  Eleanor  S.  Wolf '32.  Income  from  the  fund  is  for  general 
support  to  the  Blough-Weis  Library. 

Endowed  Lectureships  and  Performance  Funds 

The  Jane  Conrad  Apple  and  Joan  Apple  Zimmerman  '48  Fund  was  established  in  1980. 
The  fund  sponsors  lectures  or  seminars  at  Susquehanna  University  by  recognized  scholars  in 
the  field  of  Elizabethan  studies;  supports  an  annual  production  of  an  Elizabethan  play;  and 
purchases  worthy  library  holdings  related  to  the  Elizabethan  period. 

The  Distinguished  Visitor  Program  at  Susquehanna  was  established  in  1988  by  George  E. 
and  Margaret  Lauver  Harris,  members  of  the  Classes  of  '64  and  '66.  Income  from  the  endow- 
ment is  to  be  used  to  support  lectures,  seminars  or  residencies  by  nationally  recognized  leaders 
in  business,  government  or  education  to  topics  central  to  the  public  interest.  A  program  commit- 
tee, appointed  by  the  president,  will  include  the  donors  or  their  representatives,  interested 
alumni  or  friends  and  faculty.  The  committee  will  seek  suggestions  from  campus  and  will  select 
speakers  and  topics. 

The  English  Department  Lecture  was  established  in  1977  by  the  widow  and  friends  of 
Charles  A.  Rahter  to  provide  resources  to  bring  to  campus  prominent  scholars  in  the  field  of 
British  literature. 

The  Hilda  Karniol  Endowment  for  the  Arts  was  established  by  her  son  and  daughter-in-law, 
William  and  Lynne  Karniol,  to  honor  her  devotion  to  the  arts  and  her  service  to  Susquehanna. 
The  income  is  to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  president  of  the  University  for  those 
purposes  that  will  enhance  the  role  of  the  arts  on  campus. 

The  Ottaway-D«/7v  Item  Lectureship  in  Public  Affairs  was  established  by  Ottaway  News- 
papers Inc.  in  1977.  It  brings  to  the  Susquehanna  campus  and  Central  Pennsylvania  men  and 
women  of  outstanding  reputation  in  the  fields  of  journalism  and  public  affairs. 

The  Sigmund  Weis  '03  Lecture  was  established  in  1979  by  Mrs.  Claire  G.  Weis  in  memory 
of  her  husband,  namesake  of  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business.  The  endowment  brings  to 
campus  prominent  personalities  from  business  and  public  life  to  speak  on  matters  of  interest  to 
the  University  and  the  community. 

The  Stella  Freeman  Weis  Cultural  Endowment  annually  sponsors  critically  acclaimed 
artists  in  performance  at  Susquehanna.  This  fund  was  established  in  1976  by  Robert  and 
Patricia  Weis  in  memory  of  his  mother. 
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The  Witmer  Endowment  for  the  Performing  Arts  was  established  in  1981  by  the  family, 
friends  and  business  associates  of  the  late  Ralph  Witmer  '  1 5  to  perpetuate  his  lifelong  interests 
in  the  University  and  in  the  Central  Susquehanna  Valley.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  used 
annually  to  help  support  the  Susquehanna  University  Artist  Series. 


Special  Endowment  Funds 


The  Claude  G.  Aikens  '11  Business  Fund  was  established  by  the  family  for  use  within  the 
Department  of  Business  Administration. 

The  Katharine  Heldt  Aucker  '44  Endowment  was  established  by  bequest  for  use  by  the 

University. 

The  Baylor  Family  Endowment  was  established  in  1 993  by  family  members  as  an  expression 
of  their  appreciation  for  the  University's  continued  commitment  to  the  region.  Reflecting  their 
belief  that  personal  development  is  essential  to  the  educational  process,  income  from  this 
endowment  will  initially  be  expended  on  initiatives  designed  to  enhance  motivation,  self-confi- 
dence, and  leadership  abilities  in  students,  in  and  outside  the  classroom.  In  the  year  2030,  all 
restrictions  on  Susquehanna's  use  of  the  income  will  be  eliminated,  and  the  endowment  will 
function  as  an  unrestricted,  named  endowment  fund. 

The  J.  Edgar  Bishop  '25  Unrestricted  Endowment  Fund  was  established  by  a  bequest  from 
Mr.  Bishop's  estate  and  by  members  of  Mr.  Bishop's  family.  Income  from  the  fund  is  to  be  used 
to  support  the  University's  highest  priorities. 

The  Beatrice  V.  Bowman  Endowment  Fund  was  created  in  1990  through  the  will  of  Beatrice 
V.  Bowman.  The  fund  is  a  memorial  to  Emory  T.  Bowman,  Daisy  M.  Bowman  and  Robert  T. 
Bowman  '47.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  to  be  spent  at  the  discretion  of  the  University  to 
support  the  History  and  Literature  Departments. 

The  Class  of  1938  Faculty  Research  and  Development  Fund  was  established  by  members 
of  the  Class  of  1938  in  honor  of  their  50th  reunion  and  provides  development  resources  for  the 
faculty's  continued  professional  growth. 

The  Class  of  1939  Susquehanna  University  Fund  Endowment  was  established  by  the 
Class  of  1939  in  honor  of  its  50th  reunion.  Through  this  gift,  the  class  endows,  in  perpetuity, 
a  yearly  gift  to  the  annual  Susquehanna  University  Fund  (SUF)  and  thus  provides  a  lasting 
remembrance  of  the  Class  of  1939.  The  SUF  supports  Susquehanna's  highest  priority  needs  in 
people,  programs  and  facilities. 

The  Class  of  1941  Unrestricted  Endowment  Fund  was  established  by  the  members  of  the 
Class  of  1941  in  commemoration  of  the  50th  reunion  of  their  graduation  from  Susquehanna 
University  and  will  provide  a  lasting  remembrance  of  the  Class  of  1941 .  Income  from  the  fund 
will  be  used  to  support  the  University's  highest  priority  needs. 

The  Class  of  1944  Unrestricted  Endowment  Fund  was  established  by  the  members  of  the 
Class  of  1944  in  commemoration  of  the  50th  reunion  of  their  graduation  from  Susquehanna 
University.  Income  from  the  fund  will  be  used  to  support  the  University's  highest  priority 
needs. 

The  Class  of  1949  Unrestricted  Endowment  Fund  was  established  in  1999  by  the  members 
of  the  Class  of  1949  in  commemoration  of  the  50th  Reunion  of  their  graduation  from  Susque- 
hanna University.  Income  from  the  fund  is  to  be  used  to  support  the  University's  highest  needs 
and  priorities. 
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The  Class  of  1950  Endowment  for  the  Sports  and  Fitness  Complex  was  established  in 
2000  by  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1950  in  commemoration  of  the  50th  Reunion  of  their 
graduation  from  Susquehanna  University.  Income  from  this  fund  is  to  be  used  to  support  the 
Sports  and  Fitness  Complex. 

The  Charles  B.  Degenstein  Endowments  in  honor  of  Sigmund  Weis  were  contributed  by 
Mr.  Degenstein  to  establish  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business  in  honor  of  his  father-in-law, 
a  member  of  the  Class  of  1903.  The  endowments  provide  direct  support  to  the  business  school 
and  also  provide  support  for  academic  programs  outside  the  school  that  are  vital  to  the  educa- 
tion of  future  business  leaders. 

The  Charles  B.  Degenstein  H'82  Endowment  for  the  Business  and  Communications 
Center  was  established  in  1999  by  a  generous  bequest  from  Mr.  Degenstein,  a  longtime 
director,  benefactor  and  friend  of  the  University.  Income  from  the  fund  will  provide  for  main- 
tenance and  equipment  needs  in  this  building  which  he  made  possible. 

The  Degenstein  Endowment  for  "Charlie's"  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Degenstein  to  provide 
supplementary  funds  for  "Charlies,"  an  alcohol-free  student  entertainment  center. 

The  Degenstein  Center  Theater  and  Lore  Degenstein  Gallery  Endowment  was  created 
by  Charles  B.  Degenstein  H'82  to  provide  for  maintenance,  equipment  and  programming  needs 
in  the  Degenstein  Center  Theater  and  Lore  Degenstein  Gallery. 

The  Charles  B.  and  Lore  A.  Degenstein  General  Endowment  for  Academic  and  Student 
Programs  was  established  by  Mr.  Degenstein  in  1994  and  provides  support  to  programs  that 
benefit  students  and  faculty. 

The  James  W.  Garrett  Endowment  Fund  was  established  in  1984  by  Sally  F.  '68  and  Richard 
E.  Caruso  '65  as  a  means  of  honoring  his  former  coach  and  friend. 

The  Russell  and  Signe  Eva  Gates  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  was  established  in  their 
memory  in  1998  by  their  daughter,  Signe  '71,  to  celebrate  their  enduring  affection  for  Susque- 
hanna. Under  the  direction  of  the  University's  chief  academic  officer,  endowment  income  is  to 
be  expended  in  support  of  the  humanities  for  library-related  needs  and  the  development  of  the 
curriculum. 

The  Miller  H.  Gerhardt  '30  Endowment  Fund  was  established  by  a  bequest  from  Mr. 
Gerhardt. 

The  Albert  F.  Goetz  Foundation  Endowment  was  established  for  use  by  the  University  in 
the  area  of  professional  development. 

The  Robert  and  Jane  Harding  Unrestricted  Endowment  Fund  was  established  in  1986  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harding,  parents  of  Scott  Harding  '88.  The  income  is  to  be  used  to  support  the 
University's  most  urgent  needs. 

The  Charles  F.  and  Edna  Etzrodt  '49  Harkness  Business  Endowment  was  established  in 
1 992  through  a  bequest  from  Charles  F.  Harkness  to  support  business  programs  at  the  University. 

The  Fund  for  Jewish  Studies  was  established  in  1998  by  a  generous  gift  from  Robert  and 
Patricia  Weis.  Income  from  the  fund  provides  support  for  the  University's  Jewish  Studies 
program. 

The  Mahala  Gladfelter  Holzapple  Fund  was  established  in  1973  under  the  will  of  Dr. 
George  E.  Holzapple. 
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The  O.  W.  1 1 0  u(s  Unrestricted  Endowment  was  established  in  1993  under  the  will  of  O.  W. 
Houts.  Income  from  this  fund  will  support  a  variety  of  programs  and  projects  at  Susquehanna. 

The  Lawrence  M.  '43  and  Louise  Kresge  '45  Isaacs  Endowment  for  Music  was  established 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaacs,  members  of  the  classes  of  1943  and  1945,  respectively.  The  fund  is  a 
reflection  of  the  Isaacs'  long-standing  commitment  to  excellence  in  the  music  program  at  Sus- 
quehanna University,  and  recognizes  the  vital  role  the  music  program  plays  in  the  life  of  the 
University  and  of  the  surrounding  community.  In  awarding  income  from  the  fund  two-thirds  to 
four- fifths  should  be  expended  for  music  scholarships.  The  remaining  income  from  the  endowment 
may  be  expended  for  the  professional  development  of  music  faculty  members  and/or  music 
performance  as  proposed  by  the  Chair  of  the  Music  Department  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  Communications  and  the  Vice  President  of  Academic  Affairs. 

The  Euphemia  Brown  Kerns  '14  Fund  was  established  by  bequest  of  her  daughter,  Martha 
E.  Kerns,  for  use  within  the  Department  of  Music. 

The  Lauver  Accounting  Fund  was  established  in  1985  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Lauver 
to  support  the  Department  of  Accounting. 

The  March  Fund  for  Accounting  was  established  in  1988  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  L.  March 
'67.  Income  is  used  for  the  enhancement  of  Susquehanna's  accounting  program  as  recommended 
by  the  dean  of  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business  and  approved  by  the  president.  In  selecting 
the  most  effective  use  of  these  funds,  preference  is  to  be  given  to  support  for  activities  which 
sustain  the  professional  development  of  senior  members  of  the  accounting  faculty. 

The  Alice  Musselman  '12  Music  Fund  was  established  by  her  bequest  in  1987  for  use  within 
the  Department  of  Music. 

The  Harold  C.  and  Nancy  M.  O'Connor  Distinguished  Achievement  Fund  was  estab- 
lished in  1997  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Connor  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  difference  in  the  lives  of 
Susquehanna's  people,  especially  its  students  and  faculty,  so  that  they  may  in  turn  be  able  to 
make  a  difference  in  their  communities.  Recipients  should  be  individuals  who  demonstrate 
qualities  of  leadership,  such  as  academic  ability,  concern  for  others  and  a  commitment  to 
service.  Income  from  the  fund  provides  for  significant  annual  scholarships  to  outstanding 
students  who  enroll  as  full-time  undergraduates,  with  recipients  to  be  known  as  the  Harold  C. 
and  Nancy  M.  O'Connor  Scholars,  and  to  support  the  Harold  C.  and  Nancy  M.  O'Connor 
Professorship  for  a  distinguished  faculty  member  who  excels  in  teaching  and  scholarship. 

The  Presidential  Discretionary  Fund  for  Excellence  was  established  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Susquehanna  University  in  1985  upon  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  Joel 
Cunningham  as  13th  president  of  Susquehanna  University.  Annual  income  from  the  fund  pro- 
vides funding  for  unique  opportunities  for  the  University's  students  and  faculty. 

The  Florence  and  Saul  Putterman  Fund  for  the  Visual  Arts  was  established  in  1986  by 
Florence  Putterman,  a  member  of  the  Susquehanna  art  faculty,  and  her  husband  Saul,  a  member 
of  Susquehanna's  Board  of  Directors,  to  provide  the  University  with  resources  for  constructing 
a  new  visual  arts  facility,  including  appropriate  gallery  space  to  promote  the  visual  arts.  Until 
the  University  has  appropriate  funds  in  hand  for  construction  of  such  a  facility,  income  from 
the  Putterman  Fund  will  be  available  for  expenditure  to  support  the  visual  arts. 

The  Katherine  P.  Reed  Music  Fund  was  established  by  her  bequest  for  use  in  the  music 
program. 

The  Rhoads  and  Sinon  Endowment  was  established  at  Susquehanna  in  1993  by  the  Harris- 
burg  law  firm  through  the  work  of  Rhoads  and  Sinon  partner,  Frank  J.  Leber,  a  member  of 
Susquehanna's  class  of  1964. 
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The  Rocks  Fund  for  Political  Science  was  established  in  1997  through  a  gift  from  Sandra  M. 
Rocks  '75  and  her  husband,  Bernard  M.  Plum.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  used  annually  to 
support  the  work  of  faculty  and  students  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science.  Ms.  Rocks,  a 
political  science  major,  created  the  fund  as  a  special  tribute  to  Professors  James  Blessing, 
Robert  Bradford,  Bruce  Evans  and  Gene  Urey. 

The  Samuel  D.  Ross,  Jr.  '54  and  Dorothy  Apgar  Ross  "53  Humanities  Fund.  Established 
in  1997  through  a  gift  from  the  Rosses  and  in  response  to  a  challenge  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  this  fund  supports  humanities-based  education  at  Susque- 
hanna by  providing  for  library  resources,  multimedia  equipment,  and  faculty  development 
funding. 

The  Alice  Pope  Shade  Fund  was  established  in  1983  by  her  daughter,  Rebecca  Shade 
Mignot.  The  income  is  available  annually  for  discretionary  use  by  the  Department  of  Religion. 

The  Charles  Steele  Fund  was  established  by  his  bequest.  The  income  is  used  by  the  Univer- 
sity at  its  discretion. 

The  Surdna  Foundation  Endowment  was  established  in  1982  to  support  campus  work 
opportunities  for  students  with  financial  need. 

The  Susquehanna  University  Fund  for  Teaching  in  the  Humanities  was  established  in 
1998  by  the  Arthur  Vining  Davis  Foundations  in  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Income  from  the  fund  is 
to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  University's  Dean  of  Arts,  Humanities,  and  Communications 
to  support  curricular  development  and  enhancements  in  teaching  in  the  humanities. 

The  Susquehanna  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  Fund  for  Athletics  was  established  through  a  bequest 
from  Samuel  '4 1  and  Eleanor  Fletcher.  Mr.  Fletcher,  a  co-captain  of  the  undefeated  football  team  of 
1 940,  was  inducted  into  the  Susquehanna  Hall  of  Fame  as  a  charter  member  in  1 967. 

The  Ruth  Larue  Thompson  '21  Fund  was  established  by  bequest,  for  discretionary  use  by 
the  University. 

The  Tressler  Accounting  Endowment  Fund  was  established  in  1989  under  the  will  of  Allen 
C.  Tressler  '29.  This  fund  provides  support  for  the  Tressler  Distinguished  Chair  in  Accounting, 
curricular  development  in  the  accounting  program,  and  scholarship  aid  for  students  enrolled  in 
and  pursuing  courses  in  accounting  as  their  selected  major  of  study.  Scholarship  awards  are  to 
be  made  with  a  preference  given  to  full-time  students  from  lower  Northumberland  County  and 
upper  Dauphin  County  who  maintain  a  grade  point  average  of  2.5  or  more  and  who  display 
financial  need.  Awards  are  made  with  a  request  that  recipients  shall,  upon  achieving  earning 
capacity,  make  in  gratitude  an  appropriate  contribution  to  the  scholarship  fund. 

The  George  W.  and  Elizabeth  H.Wagenseller  Academic  Program  Endowment  was  estab- 
lished in  1981  by  a  bequest  from  George  W.  Wagenseller  of  Los  Angeles,  Ca.  Income  is  to  be 
used  by  the  Dean  of  the  University  for  such  special  projects  and  purposes  that  may  not  be 
covered  by  the  operating  budget  and  which  will  benefit  the  academic  program  of  the  University. 

The  Norman  E.  Walz  Endowment  for  Faculty  Development  was  established  in  1987  by  a 
gift  from  the  First  National  Trust  Bank  of  Sunbury,  as  an  expression  of  appreciation  to  the  man 
whose  distinguished  career  in  banking  spanned  more  than  40  years,  culminating  in  his  service  as 
First  National's  president  (1969-76).  The  bank  also  recognized  his  18  years  service  to  the 
University  as  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors  and  as  its  treasurer  ( 1 96 1  -79 ).  Income  from  this 
fund  is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  vice  president  of  academic  affairs  on  activities 
which  bring  faculty  members  into  direct,  sustained  contact  with  organizations  beyond  the 
academic  environment,  in  the  hope  that  exposure  to  new  environments  will  enhance  currency 
and  vitality  in  scholarship  and  in  teaching 
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The  Williamson/Spitzner  Unrestricted  Endowment  Fund  was  established  in  1986  through 
a  bequest  by  Ms.  Elizabeth  Williamson  in  honor  and  memory  of  Clyde  R.  Spitzner,  Class  of  '37 
and  longtime  member  of  Susquehanna's  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Donald  E,  '50  and  Flora  Barnhart  '51  Wissinger  Humanities  Fund  was  established  in 
1 997  with  a  gift  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wissinger  in  response  to  a  challenge  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  This  fund  supports  humanities-based  education  at  Susquehanna 
by  providing  for  library  resources,  multimedia  equipment,  and  faculty  development  funding. 

Endowed  Prizes  and  Awards 

The  Chemistry  Award  was  established  in  1979  by  the  Parents  Association.  The  award  annu- 
ally recognizes  an  outstanding  student  majoring  in  chemistry. 

The  Elizabeth  G.  Eyster  Award  in  Music  was  established  in  1972  by  friends,  relatives,  and 
parents  of  Elizabeth  G.  Eyster  '72.  The  award  is  presented  annually  by  the  Music  Department 
to  an  outstanding  junior  student  whose  performance  and  academic  accomplishment  gives  prom- 
ise of  outstanding  musical  achievement. 

The  John  H.  Longaker  History  Prize  was  established  in  1993  by  Donald  D.  Housley  and 
friends  in  honor  of  John  H.  Longaker  and  will  be  awarded  annually  to  a  rising  senior  who 
demonstrates  great  enthusiasm  for  history. 

The  Pi  Sigma  Alpha  Award  was  established  in  1979  by  the  Parents  Association  and  recog- 
nizes annually  an  outstanding  student  majoring  in  political  science. 

The  William  A.  Russ  History  Award  was  established  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  William  A.  Russ 
Jr.,  professor  of  history  at  Susquehanna  University  1933-1968,  and  is  given  annually  to  a 
history  student  entering  the  junior  or  senior  year.  The  award  is  based  on  academic  accomplish- 
ment, promise  as  a  scholar,  and  contributions  to  the  study  and  pursuit  of  history. 

The  Clyde  R.  Spitzner  '37  Fund  was  established  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gustave  W  Weber  in  memory 
of  a  devoted  alumnus,  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  friend.  The  annual  income  provides 
a  most  valuable  player  trophy  for  the  varsity  football  and  men's  varsity  basketball  teams. 

The  Deborah  J.  Wissinger  '76  Prize  in  Business  was  established  in  her  memory  by  her 
family  in  1977.  It  is  awarded  annually  to  a  business  student  who  has  distinguished  himself  or 
herself  academically. 

Other  Prizes  and  Awards 

The  Clerical-Secretarial  Association  Scholarship  Award  was  established  in  1992  by  the 
Clerical-Secretarial  Association  of  Susquehanna  University.  An  annual  award  of  $200  or  more  is 
made  to  a  Susquehanna  student  entering  his  or  her  senior  year  with  a  minimum  grade  point 
average  of  2.8.  The  awardee  must  permanently  reside  in  Columbia,  Northumberland,  Snyder, 
Union  or  Montour  County  and  be  an  active  volunteer  on  campus  or  involved  in  campus 
activities.  The  award  is  need-based  as  determined  by  criteria  established  by  the  financial  aid 
office,  and  is  presented  at  the  annual  Scholars  Dinner. 

The  Herb-Deibler  Piano  Award  is  given  annually  by  Galen  and  Deanna  Deibler  in  memory  of 
1.  Minerva  Herb  and  Helen  H.  and  Robert  S.  Deibler  to  a  senior  music  student  with  a  concentration 
in  piano  who  has  developed  superior  performance  abilities. 

The  Stephen  C.  Fiedler  Award  was  established  in  1988  by  Mr.  Fiedler's  parents.  It  is  awarded 
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to  a  student  majoring  in  the  fine  arts,  who,  upon  completion  of  the  second  year,  has  excelled  in  the 
area  of  portraying  or  interpreting  some  fundamental  truth  of  the  Judaic-Christian  tradition. 

The  Ambrose  and  Ida  Fredrickson  Foundation  Scholarship  Award  was  established  in  1988 
by  the  trustees  of  the  foundation  to  continue  the  lifetime  philanthropy  of  Mr.  Fredrickson,  a 
longtime  friend  of  the  University,  and  his  wife  Ida  '21.  The  award  is  made  annually  to  an  able 
student  with  significant  financial  need. 

The  Juliet  Gibson  '88  Literary  Prize  was  established  in  1988  in  memory  of  Miss  Gibson 
and  is  awarded  annually  to  a  student  writer  who  has  produced  a  work  of  significant  merit. 

The  Joyce  Gilbert  Memorial  Award  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  was  established  by  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  of  Susquehanna  University  in  memory  of  Joyce  K.  Gilbert,  an  alumna  who 
served  as  assistant  registrar  for  1 9  years,  in  recognition  of  her  dedication  in  assisting  students  to 
achieve  scholarship  and  academic  excellence.  This  award  is  given  to  encourage  deserving  stu- 
dents to  pursue  academic  achievement. 

The  J.  Nicholas  Interdonato  Scholarship  was  established  in  1997  by  Nicholas  P.  Interdonato 
'79  in  memory  of  his  father.  Preference  in  awarding  this  scholarship  is  given  to  students  who: 
1)  demonstrate  financial  need  as  well  as  academic  promise  or  performance;  2)  come  from  a 
single-parent  household;  and  3 )  participate  or  plan  to  participate  in  varsity  athletics  at  Susque- 
hanna. 

The  Paul  and  Mildred  John  Scholarship  Program  was  established  in  1991  and  provides 
financial  aid  for  Susquehanna  students  selected  by  the  University  on  the  basis  of  academic 
promise  and  performance,  as  well  as  financial  need.  Preference  will  be  given  to  students  from 
Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  Erik  Kirkland  Essay  Prize  was  established  in  2000  in  memory  of  Erik  Kirkland  and  is 
awarded  annually  to  a  student  writer  for  the  year's  outstanding  creative  nonfiction. 

The  Physics  Prize,  established  in  1987  by  the  family  of  Jeff  Ries  '86,  a  physics  major,  is  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  a  junior  physics  student  with  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.75  or 
better  who  exhibits  a  strong  interest  in  physics. 

The  Presser  Foundation  Music  Scholarship  Award  is  given  annually  to  an  outstanding 
music  major  entering  the  senior  year. 

The  Rogers  Physics  Prize  was  established  in  1994  by  a  physics  graduate.  This  award  recog- 
nizes the  many  contributions,  as  friends  and  faculty,  of  Edward  '42  and  Blanche  '42  Rogers  to 
the  physics  program.  The  physics  faculty  will  annually  select  an  undergraduate  physicist  for 
this  award. 

The  Winifred  Shaheen  Award  is  given  annually  to  two  students  majoring  in  education  who 
have  achieved  academic  distinction  while  also  exhibiting  outstanding  leadership  and  service. 

The  Stine-Robison  Mathematical  Prize,  established  in  memory  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  H.M. 
Stine  and  Dr.  George  M.  Robison,  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  average 
in  the  study  of  mathematics  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
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Directories 


Directories  are  based  on  June  2001,  unless  indicated  otherwise.  Dates  in  parenthe- 
ses indicate  the  first  year  of  service  and  year  current  position  became  effective. 


Board  of  Directors 


Officers 


Nicholas  A.  Lopardo  '68,  Chair 
Terry  L.  March  '67.  Vice  Chair 
Dawn  G.  Mueller  '68,  Vice  Chair 
Peter  M.  Nunn  '57,  Vice  Chair 
John  A.  Carpenter,  Secretary 
Carpenter  &  Edmunds,  University 
Solicitors 


Philip  E.  Winger,  Assistant  Secretary 

Donald  B.  Aungst,  Treasurer 

Joel  L.  Cunningham  H'OO,  President 

Emeritus 
Lawrence  M.  Isaacs  '43,  H'OO,  Vice 

Chair  Emeritus 
Robert  F.Weis  H92,  rice  Chair 

Emeritus 


Executive  Committee 


Nicholas  A.  Lopardo  '68,  Chair 

Sidney  Apfelbaum 

Gary  E.  Baylor  '69 

John  A.  Carpenter 

Signe  S.  Gates  '71 

Alice  Ann  Patterson  '58  Jacobs 

Raymond  C.  Lauver  '50 


L.  Jay  Lemons,  President 
Terry  L.  March  '67,  Vice  Chair 
Dawn  G.  Mueller  '68,  Vice  Chair 
Peter  M.  Nunn  '57,  Vice  Chair 
Harold  C.  O'Connor 
Samuel  D.  Ross  Jr.  '54 
Frank  J.  Trembulak  '69 


Board  Members  Emeriti 


Douglas  E.Arthur  '49,  H,96,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Joel  L.  Cunningham  H'00,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
William  C.  Davenport  '53,  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 
Samuel  H.  Evert,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
W.  Donald  Fisher  '51,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 
William  A.  Gettig,  Spring  Mills,  Pa. 
Gerald  N.  Hall,  Camp  Hill,  Pa.. 


Lawrence  M.  Isaacs  '43,  H'00,  Naples,  Fla. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  J.  McCarney, 

Camp  Hill,  Pa. 
John  R.  Miller  Jr.,  Esq.,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
Preston  H.  Smith  MS.  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Robert  F.Weis  H'92,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Ex  Officio 


L.Jay  Lemons.  Selinsgrove,  Pa..  President.  Susquehanna  University 


Term  Expires  2001 


Gary  E.  Baylor  '69,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  President.  ( 'ountry  Cupboard 

James  H.  Faust  '87,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Chief  Financial  Officer.  Falling  Spring  Nursing  & 
Rehabilitation  Center  (Lower  Susquehanna  Synod  Representative) 
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Robert  L.  Fiscus  "59,  Shelton,  Conn.,  Vice  Chairman  and  Chief  Financial  Officer , 
UIL  Holdings  Corporation  (Alumni  Representative) 

Carl  H.  Hitchner,  Esq.  '62,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.,  Retired  Attorney  at  Law,  Foley  &  Lardner 

Gloria  F.  Karchner,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  Business  Woman  and  Civic  Leader 

Frank  J.  Leber,  Esq.  ,64,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  Senior  Partner,  Rhoads  &  Sinon 

Nicholas  A.  Lopardo  '68,  Boston,  Mass.,  Vice  Chairman,  State  Street  Corporation;  Chairman 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  State  Street  Global  Advisors 

Dawn  G.  Mueller  '68,  Richmond,  Va.,  Retired  Physician  and  Faculty  Member,  Medical  College 
of  Virginia,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University 

Harold  C.  O'Connor,  State  College,  Pa.,  Retired  President,  Chemcut  Corporation,  Subsidiary 
Schering  A  G 

Rev.  Raymond  E.  Short,  Bedford,  Pa.,  Senior  Pastor,  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  (Allegheny 
Synod  Representative) 

James  W.  Summers  '64,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Senior  Vice  President,  Finance  &  Administration, 
Food  &  Support  Services,  AKAMARK  Corp. 

Donald  E.Wissinger  '50,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  Retired  President,  E  &  R  Wissinger.  Inc. 


Term  Expires  2002 


John  A.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  Sunbury,  Pa.,  Attorney  at  Law,  Carpenter  &  Edmunds 

Richard  E.  Caruso,  Radnor,  Pa.,  Chairman.  Integra  Lifesciences  Corporation;  President,  The 
Provco  Group 

Katherine  O.  Koch  '02,  Wernersville,  Pa.,  Student,  Susquehanna  University 

William  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Esq.  '68,  Bethesda,  Md.,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Employee 
Concerns,  U.S.  Department  of  Energy 

Peter  M.  Nunn  '57,  Potomac,  Md.,  Retired  Partner,  Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Thomas  A.  Martin,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  (Faculty  Represen- 
tative) 

Ralph  E.  Purpur  '66,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  Retired  Vice  President,  Internal  Audit,  Estee  Lauder 
(Alumni  Representative) 

Sandra  M.  Rocks,  Esq.  '75,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Special  Counsel,  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  & 
Hamilton 

Stephen  R.  Shilling  '80,  Voorhees,  N.J.,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  The  Quaker 
Group 

John  R.  Strangfeld,  Jr.  '75.  Bernardsville,  N.J.,  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Pru- 
dential Securities  Incorporated;  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Prudential  Investment  Management; 
Executive  Vice  President,  Prudential  Insurance  Company. 
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Term  Expires  2003 


Sidney  Apfelbaum,  Esq.,  Sunbury,  Pa.,  Attorney  at  Law,  Apfelbaum,  Apfelbaum  and  Apfelbaum 

John  B.  Apple,  Northumberland,  Pa.,  Vice  President.  Butter  Krust  Baking  Company  (Upper 
Susquehanna  Synod  Representative) 

Jack  K.  Bishop  '57,  Hershey,  Pa.,  Retired  Director,  Human  Resources.  Hershey  International. 

a  Division  of  Hershey  Foods  (Alumni  Representative) 

Stefanie  G.  Cole  '03,  Centerport,  N.Y.,  Student.  Susquehanna  University 

Mary  T.  Coughlin  "82.  Brant  Beach,  N.J.,  Managing  Member.  Barnegat  Bay  Investment 
Advisors,  LLC  (Alumni  Representative) 

Signe  S.  Gates,  Esq.  '71,  Wilton,  Conn.,  Senior  Vice  President,  General  Counsel  and  Corpo- 
rate Secretary,  Barnes  Group.  Inc. 

Gail  Short  Hanson,  Alexandria,  Va.,  Vice  President  of  Student  Seii'ices.  American  University 

Alice  Ann  Patterson  '58  Jacobs,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  President  s  Team.  Educational  Foundation. 
American  Association  ofUniversit}'  Women 

Raymond  C.  Lauver  '50,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  Former  Member,  Financial  Accounting  Standards 
Board;  Retired  Partner.  Price  Waterhouse 

Marsha  A.  Lehman  ,74,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Interim  Executive. 

Terry  L.  March  '67,  Water  Mill,  N.Y,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Midwood  Securi- 
ties, Inc. 

Seward  Prosser  Mellon  '65,  H'93,  Ligonier.  Pa.,  President.  Richard  K.  Mellon  Foundation 
(Advisory  Member) 

Saul  Putterman,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Retired  President.  Milton  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company 

David  S.  Richard,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology  (Faculty  Representative) 

Samuel  D.  Ross,  Jr.  '54.  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Retired  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Highmark  Inc. 

Arne  Selbyg,  Chicago,  111.,  Director  for  Colleges  and  I  'niversities,  Division  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  Schools,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America 

Frank  J.  Trembulak  '69,  Danville,  Pa.,  Executive  Vice  President.  Chief  Operating  Officer. 
Geisinger  Health  System 
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Administration  and  Faculty  Emeriti 

Jane  Fox  Barlow,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Languages;  B.A.  1947,  Smith  College; 
M.A.  1949,  Ph.D.  1952,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  (1954,  1995) 

Jean  B.  Beamenderfer,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Business  Administration;  B.S.  1939, 
Susquehanna  University;  M.S.  1948,  Bucknell  University.  (1952,  1983) 

Frederick  Calvin  Bill  man.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music;  B.Mus.  1936,  Susquehanna  Univer- 
sity; M.A.  1941,  Columbia  University;  Professional  Study,  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  (1947, 
1981) 

David  A.  Boltz,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music;  B.S.  1958,  Susquehanna  University; 
M.M.E.  1962,  Indiana  University.  (1963,  1997) 

Robert  L.  Bradford,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Political  Science;  B.A.  1957,  Colgate  University; 
M.A.  1958.  Ph.D.  1965,  Yale  University.  (1963,  1993) 

Frank  S.  Chase,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology-;  Ph.B.  1949,  M.A.  1966,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  ( 1970,  1993) 

Joel  L.  Cunningham,  President  Emeritus,  B.A.  1965,  University  of  Tennessee  at  Chatta- 
nooga; M.A.  1967,  Ph.D.  1969,  University  of  Oregon.  ( 1979,  2000). 

Galen  H.  Deibler,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music;  B.Mus.  1953,  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music;  B.Mus.  1954,  M.Mus.  1955,  Yale  School  of  Music.  (1959,  1993) 

Bruce  C.  Evans,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Political  Science,  B.A.  1 96 1 ,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity; M.A.  1965,  Indiana  University.  (1967,  2001). 

Hans  Eugene  I  old  man  n.  Professor  Emeritus  of  English;  B.A.  1962,  Hofstra  University; 
M.A.  1965,  Ph.D.  1974,  University  of  Maryland."  ( 1 969,  1999) 

Kenneth  O.  Fladmark,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Management;  B.A.  1948,  Augustana  College 
(S.D.);  M.Litt.  1949,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Ph.D.  1969,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
(1961, 1992) 

Frank  William  Fletcher,  Professor  Emeritus  of Environmental  Science,  B.A.  1959,  Lafayette 
College;  Ph.D.  1964,  University  of  Rochester.  (1962,  1999) 

John  E.  Fries,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music,  B.S.  1961,  Susquehanna  University; 
M.Mus.  1962,  Indiana  University.  (1966,  1996) 

George  Robinson  Futhey,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics;  B.S.  1954,  M.S.  1955,  Ohio 
State  University;  Ph.D.  1960,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  (1960,  1986) 

Boyd  Gibson,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Religion;  B.A.  1950,  Wittenberg  University; 
B.D.  1954,  M.A.  1955,  University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School.  (1969,  1993) 

Gynith  Colleen  Giffin,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry;  B.S.  1953,  M.S.  1955,  Wichita 
State  University;  Ph.D.  1958,  University  of  Illinois.  (1962,  1993) 

Gerald  R.  Gordon,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History;  B.A.  1959,  M.A.  1961,  Ph.D.  1967,  Uni- 
versity of  Maine.  ( 1962,  1997) 
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Robert  M.  Goodspeed,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology;  B.S.  1960,  Tufts  University;  M.S. 
1962,  University  of  Maine;  Ph.D.  1968,  Rutgers  University.  (1966,  1999) 

Randolph  P.  Harrison,  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Biology,  B.S.  1960,  M.S.  1962,  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute.  (1964,  1993) 

W.  Murray  Hunt  Jr.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy,  B.A.  1945,  William  Jewell  College; 
B.D.  1948,  Andover  Newton  Theological  School;  M.A. 1968.  Ph.D.  1973,  Indiana  University. 
(1969,  1995) 

Charles  J.  Igoe,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education,  B.S.  1955,  Mansfield  University;  M.S. 

1962,  University  of  Scranton;  D.Ed.  1971,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  (1964.  1994) 

Jack  Kolbert,  Professor  Emeritus  of  French,  B.A.  1948,  M.A.  1949,  University  of  Southern 
California;  Ph.D.  1957,  Columbia  University.  (1985,  1996) 

Paul  E.  Klingensmith,  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  English,  B.A.  1 957,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity; M.A.  1960,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  (1965,2001). 

Karl  R.  Klose,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.S.  1958,  Bucknell 
University;  M.S.  1962,  M.A.  1967,  Ph.D.  1970,  University  of  Alabama;  M.S.  1983,  Kansas 
State  University.  (1984,  2001 ) 

Charles  S.  Kunes,  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical  Education,  B.S.  1951,  Lock 
Haven  University;  M.S.  1972,  Bucknell  University.  (1966,  1991 ) 

John  H.  Longaker  Jr.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History,  B.A.  1950,  Lafayette  College;  M.A. 
1951,  Ph.D.  1970,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  ( 1962,'  1993) 

John  Peter  Magnus,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music,  B.A.  1 95 1 ,  M.S.  1952,  Juilliard 
School  of  Music.  (1960,  1990) 

Richard  J.  Masom,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Management,  B.S.  1 954,  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity; M.A.  1972,  M.B.A.  1979,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University.  (1975,  1993) 

Thomas  F.  McGrath,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry,  B.S.  1950,  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College;  Ph.D.  1954,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  (1963,  1992) 

Marian  E.  McKechnie,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  History,  B.A.  1 950,  Macalester  College;  M.A. 
1955,  University  of  North  Dakota;  Ph.D.  1970,  American  University.  (1968,  1993) 

Robert  E.  Nylund,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry,  B.S.  1960,  Northeastern  University; 
Ph.D.  1964,  State  University  of  Iowa.  (1964,  1999) 

John  Moore  Reade  III,  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  B.S.  1941, 
U.S.  Naval  Academy;  M.S.  1962,  Purdue  University.  (1962,  1983) 

Otto  Reimherr,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  B.S.  1937,  The  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York;  B.D.  1943,  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg;  Ph.D.  1957, 
Columbia  University.  (1959,  1982) 

VVilhelm  Reuning,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History,  B.S.  1948,  M.S.  1948,  Ph.D.  1956.  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  (1959,  1989) 

M.  Jane  Schnure,  Assistant  Librarian  Emeritus,  B.A.  1947,  Susquehanna  University;  M.L.S. 

1963,  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology.  (1963.  1981) 
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George  R.F.  Tamke,  Assistant  to  the  President  Emeritus  for  University  Relations,  B.A.  1948, 
Wagner  College;  M.A.  1949,  Columbia  University.  (1959,  1986) 

Robert  L.Tyler,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of Mathematics,  B.A.  1960,  M.A.  1965,  Ph.D. 
1972,  Syracuse  University.  ( 1969,2001 ) 

Bruce  S.  Wagenseller,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical  Education  and  Health,  B.S. 
1951,  Lock  Haven  University;  M.S.  1958,  Florida  State  University.  (1966,  1988) 

Peter  B.Waldeck,  Professor  Emeritus  of  German;  B.A.  1962,  Oberlin  College;  M.A.  1966, 
Ph.D.  1967,  University  of  Connecticut.  (1970,  1989) 

Dan  A.  Wheaton,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  English;  B.A.  1954,  Haverford  College; 
M.A.  1957,  University  of  Chicago;  M.A.  (Oxon.)  1969.  (1965,  1993) 

Elizabeth  Wiley,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English;  B.S.  1950,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
M.Litt.  1956,  Ph.D.  1962,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  (1962,  1987) 


Faculty 


L.  Jay  Lemons,  President,  B.S.  &  B.A.  1983,  Wesleyan  University;  M.Ed.  1985,  University  of 
Nebraska;  Ph.D.  1991,  University  of  Virginia.  (2001,  2001 ) 

Warren  H.  Funk,  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy; B.A.  1965,  St.  Olaf  College;  B.D.  1969  Luther  Theological  Seminary;  Ph.D.  1981,  Colum- 
bia University.  (1995,  1997) 

James  L.  Brock,  Dean  of Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business,  Professor  of  Management;  B.S. 
1966,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  M.B.A.  1969,  San  Francisco  State  University, 
Ph.D.  1980,  Michigan  State  University.  (1996,  1996) 

Laura  Niesen  de  Abruna,  Dean,  School  of  Arts,  Humanities  and  Communications ;  Professor 
of  English;  A.B.  1974,  Smith  College;  M.A.  1978,  Ph.D.  1982,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
(1999, 1999) 

Lucien  T.  Winegar,  Dean,  School  of  Natural  and  Social  Sciences,  Professor  of  Psychology; 
B.A.  1981  St.  Ambrose  College;  M.A.  1983,  Ph.D.  1985,  Bryn  Mawr  College.  (1999,  1999) 


Professors 


Larry  D.  Augustine,  Professor  of  Speech;  B.A.  1962,  M.A.  1964,  West  Virginia  University. 
(1966, 1998) 

James  A.  Blessing,  Professor  of  Political  Science;  B.A.  1963,  Susquehanna  University;  M.A. 
1966,  American  University;  Ph.D.  1975,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany.  (1966,  1991) 

George  C.  Boone,  Professor  of  Biology;  B.S.  1960,  Lock  Haven  University;  M.A.  1963, 
University  of  Kansas;  Ph.D.  1978,  West  Virginia  University.  (1963.  1999) 

Kenneth  A.  Brakke,  Professor  of  Mathematics;  B.S.  1972,  University  of  Nebraska;  Ph.D. 
1975,  Princeton  University.  (1983,  1997) 
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Gary  W.  Fincke,  Professor  of  English;  Director,  Writers  'Institute;  B.A.  1967,  Thiel  College; 
M.A.  1969,  Miami  University;  Ph.D.  1974,  Kent  State  University.  (1980,  1995) 

Warren  L.  Fisher,  Professor  of  Economics;  A.B.  1967,  Lycoming  College;  M.A.  1968,  Ph.D. 
1973.  University  of  Connecticut.  ( 1988,  1993) 

Fred  A.  Grosse,  Professor  of  Physics;  B.S.  1955,  Muhlenberg  College;  M.S.  1957,  Ph.D.  1966, 
Lehigh  University.  (1960,  1969) 

Susan  ML  Hegberg.  Professor  of  Music;  B.Mus.  1966,  St.  Olaf  College;  M.Mus.  1968,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  Mus.D.  1978,  Northwestern  University.  (1980,  1998) 

Jack  R.  Holt  Q,  Professor  of  Biology;  B.S.  1973,  Harding  College;  M.S.  1978,  Ph.D.  1981, 
University  of  Oklahoma.  (1981,  2001 ) 

Donald  D.  Housley,  Charles  B.  Degenstein  Professor  of  History;  B.A.  1962,  Houghton  Col- 
lege; M.A.  1964,  University  of  Connecticut;  Ph.D.  1971,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  (1967, 
1983) 

Richard  W.H.  Kozlowski,  Professor  of  Physics;  B.A.  1975,  Susquehanna  University;  M.S. 
1977,  Ph.D.  1982,  University  of  Maine.  (1983,  1994) 

George  O.  Machlan,  Professor  of  Accounting;  B.S.  1962,  M.S.  1966,  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  (1966,  1981) 

James  R.  Misanin,  Professor  of  Psvchology>;  B.A.  1961,  Trenton  State  College;  M.S.  1965, 
Ph.D.  1968,  Rutgers  University.  (1968,  1975) 

Neil  H.  Potter,  Professor  of  Chemistry;  B.S.  1960,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College;  M.S.  1962, 
Middlebury  College;  Ph.D.  1966,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  (1966,  1981) 

William  A.  Remaley,  Professor  of  Business;  B.S.  1964,  M.B.A.  1965,  Pennsylvania  State 
University;  Ph.D.  1971,  New  York  University.  (1973.  1983) 

Beverly  Verna  Romberger,  Professor  of  Speech  Communications;  B.A.  1972,  M.A.  1977, 
Ph.D.  1985,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  (1985,  2001) 

William  J,  Sauer,  Professor  of  Management;  Director,  Center  for  Economic  Education;  B.S. 
1968,  M.S.  1970,  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee;  Ph.D.  1975,  University  of  Minnesota. 
(1989,  1989) 

Susan  Schiirer,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages;  B.S.  1971,  University  of  Rhode  Island;  M.A.  1981, 
University  of  Vermont;  Ph.D.  1986,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  (1986,  2001 ) 

Edward  S.  Schwan,  Tressler  Professor  in  Accounting;  B.A.,  B.E.  1959,  Union  College  (NY); 
M.B.A.  1963,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D.  1973,  University  of  Colorado;  C.P.A.  (PA).  (1985,  1985) 

James  D.  Sodt,  Charles  B.  Degenstein  Professor  of  Communications;  B.S.  1965,  Miami 
University;  M.S.  1970,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Brockport;  M.S.L.S.  1974,  Ph.D. 
1979,  Syracuse  University.  (1991,  1991) 

Cyril  Stretansky,  Professor  of  Music;  B.S.  1957,  Mansfield  University;  M.Mus. Ed.  1965, 
Temple  University.  (1972,  1987) 

J.  Thomas  Walker,  Professor  of  Sociology;  B.A.  1964,  Greenville  College;  M.A.  1966, 
Roosevelt  University;  Ph.D.  1980,  St.  Louis  University.  (1967,  1996) 
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William  A.  Ward,  Professor  of  Management;  Alan  R.  Warehime  Professor  in  Business  Admin- 
istration; B.S.  1961,  M.A.  1968,  Ph.D.  1970,  University  of  Colorado.  (1986,  1986) 

David  N.Wiley,  Professor  of  Religion;  B.A.  1960,  College  of  Wooster;  B.D.  1964,  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary;  Ph.D.  1971,  Duke  University.  (1967,  1985) 

Ali  Haji-Mohamad  Zadeh,  Professor  of  Economics;  B.A.  1971,  University  of  Tehran;  M.S. 
1984,  Ph.D.  1982,  Michigan  State  University.  (1987,  2001) 

Associate  Professors 

Ira  Blake,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology;  B.A.  1972,  George  Washington  University; 
M.A.  1975,  San  Francisco  State  University;  Ph.D.  1984,  Columbia  University.  (1995,  2001) 

Karla  G.  Bohmbach,  Associate  Professor  of  Religion;  B.A.  1983,  St.  Olaf  College;  M.A.  1991, 
Ph.D.  1996,  Duke  University.  (1994,  2001) 

Susan  Rae  Belle  Bowers,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Coordinator,  Diversity  Studies; 
B.A.  1963,  Willamette  University;  M.A.  1974,  Ph.DM981,  University  of  Oregon.  (1984, 
1991) 

David  Bussard,  Associate  Professor  of  Business;  B.A.  1965,  Bucknell  University;  M.B.A. 
1969,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.  1991,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Wharton  School  of 
Business.  (1978,  1991) 

Christine  L.Cooper,  Associate  Professor  of Management;  B.S.  1985,  Elizabethtown  College; 
M.L.H.R.  1989,  Ph.D.  1990,  The  Ohio  State  University.  (2001,  2001) 

Wanda  Cordero-Ponce,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish;  B.A.  1978,  Universidad  de  Puerto  Rico; 
M.A.  1982,  Indiana  State  University;  Ph.D.  1993,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  (1994,  2001 ) 

Richard  O.  Davis,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting;  B.S.  1971,  Purdue  University;  J.D. 
1975,  Fordham  University;  L.L.M.  Taxation  1992,  Georgetown  University.  (1992,  1999) 

Paul  A.  Dion,  Associate  Professor  of  Management;  B.A.  1 97 1 ,  University  of  Toronto;  M.B.A. 
1978,  McMaster  University;  Ph.D.  1986,  University  of  Toronto.  (1992,  1992) 

Jerrell  W  Habegger,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting;  B.A.  1 969,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity; M.Acct.  1975,  Ph.D.  1988,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University.  (1989,  1996) 

James  M.  Handlan,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics;  B.S.  1962,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute;  M.A.  1 967,  West  Virginia  University.  (1967,  1983) 

Christopher  Janzen,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry;  B.A.  1984,  Hamline  University; 
Ph.D.  1991,  Texas  A&M  University.  (1994,  2001) 

Mary  L.  Klotz,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology;  B.S.  1981,  Louisiana  State  University; 
M.A'  1986,  Ph.D.  1986,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  (1990,  1997) 

Barbara  A.  Lewis,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology;  B.A.  1971,  University  of  Rochester; 
M.S.  1972,  Ph.D.  1978,  Purdue  University.  (1979,  1987) 

Valerie  A.  Livingston,  Associate  Professor  of  Art  History;  Director,  Lore  Degenstein  Gallery; 
B.A.  1977,  University  of  South  Florida;  M.A.  1980,  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.  1989, 
University  of  Delaware.  (1990,  1997) 
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Leona  Martin,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish:  B.A.  1959,  Wellesley  College;  M.A.  1965,  1969, 
Michigan  State  University;  Ph.D.  1990,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  (1982,  1996) 

Thomas  A.  Martin,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology;  B.S.  1978,  Eastern  Mennonite  College; 
M.A.  1984,  Ph.D.  1986,  University  of  Nebraska.  (1987,  1994) 

Valerie  Martin,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  and  Director  of  Bands;  B.M.E.  1985,  Murray 
State  University;  M.M.  1988,  DM. A.  1994,  University  of  Alabama.  (1994,  2001) 

Linda  A.  McMillin,  Associate  Professor  of  His toir,  B.A.  1981,  Loyola  Marymount  Univer- 
sity; M.A.  1986,  Ph.D.  1990,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles;  (1989,  1996) 

Robert  G.  Mowry,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish;  Associate  Director,  Susquehanna  Univer- 
sity Honors  Program;  B.A.  1959,  Oberiin  College;  M.A.  1962,  D.M.L.  1972,  Middlebury 
College.  (1962, 1974) 

Karen  E.  Mura,  Associate  Professor  of  English;  B.A.  1979,  Wellesley  College;  MA.  1981,  Oxford 
University;  M.A.  1982,  University  of  Toronto;  Ph.D.  1990,  University  of  Wisconsin.  (1991,  1998) 

Olugbenga  A.  Onafowora,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics;  B.Sc.  1979,  University  of  Ife, 
Nigeria;  M.S.  1982,  Ph.D.  1989,  West  Virginia  University.  (1989,  1996) 

Margaret  T.  Peeler,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology;  Director,  Susquehanna  University  Hon- 
ors Program;  B.A.  1980,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College;  Ph.D.  1986,  Duke  University." (1989, 
1996) 

Thomas  Peeler,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology;  B.S.  1977,  North  Carolina  State  University; 
M.S.  1980,  University  of  Florida;  Ph.D.  1986,' Duke  University.  (1990,  1997) 

David  Richard,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology;  B.S.  1981,  University  of  Stirling  (U.K);  M.S. 
1982,  University  of  Dundee;  Ph.D.  1987,  University  of  Edinburgh.  (1993,  2000) 

Victor  P.  Rh\ow,  Associate  Professor  of  Music;  B.Mus.  1965.  University  of  Kentucky;  M.Mus. 
1970,  Western  Michigan  University.  (1970,  1995) 

Antonin  Rusek,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics;  M.A.  1972,  Prague  School  of  Economics;  M.A. 
1980,  Ph.D.  1984,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook.  (1986,  1991 ) 

Rachana  Snchde\,  Associate  Professor  of  English;  Coordinator,  Women's  Studies;  B.A.  1982, 
M.A.  1986,  M.Phil.  1989,  Delhi  University;  Ph.D.  1995,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  ( 1994, 
2001) 

G.  Edward  Schweikert  III,  Associate  Professor  of Psychology;  B.A.  1964,  College  of  Wooster; 
M.A.  1967,  Ph.D.  1974,  Kent  State  University.  (1970,  1978) 

James  B.  Smillie,  Acquisitions  Librarian;  B.A.  1 96 1 ,  Haverford  College;  M.L.S.  1 967,  Rutgers 
University.  (1970,  1988) 

Tammy  Tobin-Janzen,  .Lwot  date  Professor  of  Biology;  B.S.  1985,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D. 
1990,  Texas  A&M  University.  ( 1994,' 200 1 ) 

George  Wei,  Associate  Professor  of  History;  M.A.  1982,  Henan  University,  M.A.  1992.  Ph.D. 
1996,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  (1997.  2001) 

Jeffrey  P.  Whitman,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy;  B.S.  1977,  United  States  Military 
Academy;  M.A.  1987,  Ph.D.  1991,  Brown  University.  (1995,  2000) 
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Craig  L.  Williams,  Associate  Professor  of  Information  Systems;  B.S.  1977,  M.B.A.  1987, 
Cleveland  State  University;  Ph.D.  1995,  Kent  State  University.  (1999,  1999) 

Assistant  Professors 

Thomas  Bailey,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Winifred  and  Gustave  Weber  Professor  in  the 
Humanities;  B.A.  1984,  Marshall  University;  M.F.A.  1986,  University  of  Iowa;  Ph.D.  1991, 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Binghampton.  (1999,1999) 

Karen  R.  Bloom,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  B.A.  1991  Brown  University;  M.A.  1997, 
Ph.D.  1998,  Emory  University.  (1999,  1999) 

Berneice  Brownell.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education;  B.A.  1970  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Albany;  M.S.  1977,  College  of  St.  Rose;  Ph.D.  1994,  Lehigh  University.  (2001,  2001) 

Linda  S.  Dake,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics;  B.A.,  1978,  Whitman  College;  M.S.,  1988, 
Washington  State  University;  Ph.D.,  1995,  University  of  Maine.  (1998,  1998) 

Kathleen  J.  Dalton,  Reference  Librarian;  B.A.  1969,  Glassboro  State  College;  M.L.S.  1972, 
University  of  Iowa.  (1973,  1990) 

Michele  DeMary,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science;  B.A.  1980,  Marquette  University; 
Ph.D.  candidate,  The  University  of  Massachusetts.   (2000,  2000) 

Jennifer  M.  Elick,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geological  and  Environmental  Science;  B.S.  1993, 
Temple  University;  M.S.  1995,  Kansas  State  University  -  Manhattan;  Ph.D.  1999,  University 
of  Tennessee  -  Knoxville.  (2000,  2000) 

Patricia  Berg  Fishbein,  Catalog  Librarian,  B.A.  1961,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  M.L.S. 
1971,  State  University  of  New  York  College  at  Geneseo.  (1971,  1990) 

Catherine  Cymone  Fourshey,  Assistant  Professor  of  History;  B.A.  1993,  M.A.  1995,  C. 
Phil.  1997,  Ph.D.  2001,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  (2001,  2001 ) 

Jeffrey  A.  Graham,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences;  B.S.  1984,  Iowa  State  University; 
M.S.  1986,  Texas  Tech  University-  Ph.D.  1992,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  University.  (2001,  2001 ) 

Connie  N.  Harnum,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education;  B.S.  1964,  East  Stroudsburg 
University;  M.Ed.  1970,  Western  Maryland  College.  ( 1974,  1979) 

Carol  Jensen  Harrison,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics;  B.A.  1962,  Wartburg  College; 
M.A.  1965,  University  of  Nebraska.  (1967,  1967) 

Catherine  M.  Hastings,  Assistant  Professor  of  Communications;  Coordinator,  Film  Institute; 
Advisor  to  the  Crusader;  A.B.  1 980,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  M.A.  1 988,  Bloomsburg  University; 
Ph.D.  1996,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  (1992,  1997) 

Benjamin  R.  Hayes,  Assistant Professor  of  Geological  and Environmental Science;  B.S.  1983, 
Pennsylvania  State  University;  M.S.  1987,  Southern  Illinois  University;  Ph.D.  1995,  Colorado 
State  University;  (1999,  1999) 

Simona  J.  Hill,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology;  B.A.  1983,  M.A.  1983,  Ph.D.  1989,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  (1998,  1999) 

Karen  Holmberg,  Assistant  Professor  of English;  B.A.  1988,  Middlebury  College;  M.A.  1994, 
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University  of  Southern  Cailfornia;  M.F.A.  1995,  University  of  California,  Irvine;  Ph.D.  candi- 
date University  of  Missouri.  (2001,  2002) 

J.Andrew  Hubbell,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  B.A.  1989  Gettysburg  College;  M.A. 
1991,  Ph.D.  1999,  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park.  (2001,  2001) 

David  Imhoof,  Assistant  Professor  of  History;  B.A.  1992,  Trinity  University;  Ph.D.  2000, 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  (2000,2001 ) 

Shari  Jacobson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology;  A.B.  1984,  Grinnell  College;  Ed.M. 
1990,  Harvard  University;  M.A.  1995,  Ph.D.  1999,  Stanford  University.   (2000,  2000) 

David  C.  Kaszuba,  Assistant  Professor  of  Communications;  B.A.  1991,  Wilkes  University; 
M.S.  1996,  Temple  University;  Ph.D.  candidate  Pennsylvania  State  University.  (1999,  1999) 

Gail  B.  Levinsky,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music;  B.M.  1980,  Butler  University;  M.M.  1989, 
DM.  1997,  Northwestern  University.  (2000,  2000) 

Patrick  Long,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music;  B.M  1991,  Syracuse  University;  M.M.  1993, 
D.M.A.  1996,  Eastman  School  of  Music.  (2000,2000) 

Andrea  M.  Lopez,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science;  B.A.  1 992,  University  of  Virginia; 
M.A.  1999,  Ph.D.  candidate.  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  (2000,  2000) 

Scott  B.  Manning,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  and  Italian;  Director  of  International  Study 
Programs;  B.A.  1986,  Wichita  State  University,  M.A.  1990,  Ph.D.  1997,  University  of  Kan- 
sas. (1997, 1998) 

David  Mattingly,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music;  B.M.  1984,  Sam  Houston  State  University, 
M.M.  1987,  D.M.A.  1993,  Eastman  School  of  Music.  (1996,  1996) 

Steven  G.  Mayer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistiy;  B.S.  1987,  Pacific  Lutheran  University; 
M.S.  1990,  Montana  State  University;  Ph.D.  1997,  Oregon  State  University.  (1999,  1999) 

C.  Rod  Metts,  Assistant  Professor  of  Communications;  B.A.  1984,  M.A.  1988,  San  Francisco 
State  University;  Ph.D.,  1994,  Ohio  State  University.  (2000,  2000) 

Katherine  R.  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistiy;  B.S  1987,  Mississippi  State  Univer- 
sity, Ph.D.  1993,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  (1996,  1996) 

William  P.  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science,  B.A.  1988, 
Mansfield  University;  Ph.D.  1995,  George  Washington  University.  (2000,  2000) 

Matthew  H.  Persons,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology;  B.A.  1991,  Albion  College;  M.S.  1995, 
Ph.D.  1997,  University  of  Cincinnati.  ( 1999,  1999)' 

James  J.  Pomykalski,  Assistant  Professor  of  Information  Systems;  B.A.  1981,  St.  Norbert 
College;  M.S.  1983,  Purdue  University;  Ph.D.  1994,  University  of  Virginia.  (2001,  2001) 

W.  Douglas  Powers,  Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre;  B.A.  1990,  Southeast  Missouri  State 
University;  M.F.A.  1994,  Ohio  University;  M.A.  1997,  University  of  Missouri-Kansas  City: 
Ph.D.  candidate.  University  of  Missouri-Columbia.  (2000,  2001 ) 

Sirapat  Polwitoon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance;  B.B.A.  1986,  Ramkhamhaeng  University. 
Bangkok,  Thailand;  M.B.A.  1994,  Northeastern  Illinois  University;  Ph.D.  candidate,  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island.  (2000,2000) 
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Christopher  J.  Praul,  Public  Services  Librarian;  B.S.  1 994,  Susquehanna  University;  M.S.L.S. 

1995,  Clarion  University  of  Pennsylvania.  (2001,  2001 ) 

Dave  Ramsaran,  Visiting Assisant  Professor  of Sociology,  B.Sc.  1986,  M.Sc.  1990,  The  Uni- 
versity of  the  West  Indies;  Ph.D.  1997,  American  University.  (2000,  2000) 

Anne  Reeves,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education;  B.A.  George  Washington  University;  M.A. 
University  of  Washington;  Ph.D.  2001,  University  of  Michigan.   (2000,  2000) 

Daniel  E.  Ressler,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geological  and  Environmental  Science;  B.S.  1988, 
Pennsylvania  State  University;  M.S.  1993,  Ph.D.  1998,  Iowa  State  University.  (1999,1999) 

Andrew  D.  Rich,  Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre,  B.A.  1996,  University  of  Arkansas;  M.F.A. 
1999,  Indiana  University.  (2000,  2001) 

Laurence  Roth,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  Coordinator,  Jewish  Studies;  B.A.  1982, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley;  M.A.  1991,  Ph.D.  1994,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles.  (1997,  1997) 

Borislav  Roussev,  Assistant  Professor  of  Information  Systems;  B.S.  1986,  M.S.  1989,  Ph.D. 

1996,  Technical  University,  Sofia,  Bulgaria.  ( 1 999,  2000) 

David  W.  Schwieder,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.A.  1 986,  University  of  North- 
em  Iowa;  M.A.  1992,  University  of  Iowa;  Ph.D.  2000,  University  of  Illinois.  (2001,  2001 ) 

Anne  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Classics;  B.A.  1983,  M.A.  1984,  The 
Catholic  University  of  America,  Ph.D.  1991,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  ( 1996,  1996) 

Nina  Tober,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music;  B.A.  1976,  Chatham  College;  M.A.  1979,  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado;  D.M.A.  1994,  Claremont  Graduate  School.  (1994,  1994) 

Jennifer  Sacher  Wiley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music;  B.M.  1986,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of 
Music;  M.M.  1991,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  D.M.A.  1998,  University  of 
Minnesota.  (1997,  1997) 

Rebecca  A.  Wilson,  Associate  Director  of  the  Library,  Public  Services  Librarian;  A.  A.  1964, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College;  B.A.  1966,  M.S.L.S.  1967,  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.  1997, 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  (1987,  1995) 

Amy  E.  Winans,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  A.B.,  1988,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  1990, 
University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.  1997,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  (1998,  1998) 

Instructors 

Karen  DeFrancesco,  Visiting  Instructor  in  Communications;  M.A.  Bloomsburg  University. 
(2001,2001) 

Angela  L.  Hicks,  Visiting  Instructor  of  Information  Systems;  B.A.  1992,  Susquehanna  Univer- 
sity; M.Ed.  1994,  Bloomsburg  University.  (1999,1999) 

Steve  M.  Wilkerson,  Visiting  Instructor  of  Mangement;  B.A.  1985,  M.A.  1989,  Marshall 
University.  (1995,  2000). 
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Administration 


L.  Jay  Lemons,  President,  B.S.  &  B.A.  1983,  Wesleyan  University;  M.Ed.  1985,  University  of 
Nebraska;  Ph.D.  1991,  University  of  Virginia.  (2001,  2001) 

Sara  G.  Kirkland,  Executive  Vice  President  for  Administration  and  Planning;  A.B.  1 970,  Duke 
University;  M.A.  1972,  University  of  Hawaii.  (1985,  2001) 

Donald  B.  Aungst,  Vice  President  for  Finance  and  Treasurer;  B.A.  1977,  Shippensburg  Uni- 
versity; C.P.A.  (PA).  (1984,  1998) 

Ronald  A.  Cohen,  Vice  President  for  University  Relations;  B.A.  1982,  Syracuse  University. 
(1991,2001) 

Warren  H.  Funk,  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs;  Dean  of  Faculty;  B.A.  1965,  St.  Olaf 
College;  B.D.  1969  Luther  Theological  Seminary;  Ph.D.  1981,  Columbia  University.  (1995, 
1997) 

Dorothy  M.Anderson,  Dean  of  Students;  B.A.  1962,  Susquehanna  University;  M.A. 1964, 
Syracuse  University.  (1967,  1980) 

Pamela  McFall  Aungst,  Administrative  Assistant,  Admissions;  B.A.  1975,  Gettysburg  Col- 
lege. (1978, 1987) 

Lisa  J.  Baer,  Associate  Director  of  Residence  Life;  B.S.  Ed.,  Shippensburg  University.  (1998, 
2001) 

Michael  Baralt,  Computer/Network  Technician.  (1997,  1997) 

Dorothy  Blankenship,  Coordinator  of  Media  Senices.  (1979,  1998) 

April  W.  Borry-Black,  Administrative  Director  University  Health  Center;  R.N.  1982,  Geisinger 
Medical  Center;  M.B.A.  2001,  St.  Francis  University.  (1991,  1994) 

Katherine  Bradley,  Associate  Dean  for  Personal  Development;  Director  of  Counseling;  B.A. 
1983,  Susquehanna  University;  M.A.  1988,  Temple  University;  M.A.  1993,  Boston  Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.  1997,  Boston  University.    (1998,  1998) 

Steven  M.  Briggs,  Head  Coach,  Football;  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education;  B.S.  1984,  Spring- 
field College;  M.S.  1987,  University  of  Richmond.  (1988,  1990) 

Timothy  Briggs,  Head  Coach.  Baseball;  Assistant  Coach,  Football;  Lecturer  in  Physical 
Education;  B.S. B.A.  1988,  Western  New  England  College;  M.Ed.  1992,  American  International 
College.  (1996,  1996) 

James  L.  Brock,  Dean  ofSigmund  Weis  School  of  Business;  Professor  of  Management;  B.A. 
1966,  University  of  California-Berkeley;  M.B.A.  1969,  San  Francisco  State  University;  Ph.D. 
1980,  Michigan  State  University.  (1996,  1996) 

Ward  Caldwell,  Assistant  Dean,  Student  Life;  Director.  Residence  Life,  B.S.  1988,  Miami 
University;  M.S.  1992,  University  of  Toledo.  (1997,  1998) 

Kathryn  Jones  Cavanagh,  Associate  Director  of  Admissions.  B.A.  1991,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity; M.A.  1996,  Stanford  University.  (1999.  2000) 
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Edmond  Clarke,  Director  of  Foundation  and  Corporate  Support,  B.A.  1 989,  Rowan  Univer- 
sity; M.A.  1992,  Villanova  University.  (2001,  2001) 

Alison  Cook,  Manager  of  Donor  Research,  B.A.  1987,  University  of  Tulsa;  M.L.S.  1989, 
University  of  Maryland.  (2000,  2000) 

Laura  Niesen  deAbruna,  Dean,  School  of  Arts,  Humanities  and  Communications;  Professor 
of  English-  A.B.  1974,  Smith  College;  M.A.  1978,  Ph.D.  1982,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
(1999,  1999) 

Robert  L.  Dunkleberger,  Software  Support  Specialist;  B.S.  1997,  Susquehanna  University 
(1999,  1999) 

Thomas  Edmonds,  Assistant  Director.Campus  Center;  Conference  Coordinator;  B.S.  1992, 
SUNY  Oswego;  M.Ed.  2001,  University  of  Florida.  (2001,  2001 ) 

Gail  S.  Ferlazzo,  Director,  Campus  Center  and  Campus  Activities;  B.S.  1988,  Wartburg 
College;  M.S.  1990,  Central  Connecticut  State  University.  (1994,  1995) 

James  W.  Findlay,  Head  Coach,  Men  s  and  Women  s  Soccer;  Assistant  Coach,  Men  s  La- 
crosse; B.A.  1996,  Wheeling  Jesuit  University.  (1998,  1999) 

Sheila  D.  Fisher,  Coordinator,  Periodicals  and  Interlibrary  Loans,  (1981,  1994) 

Genelle  Gatsos,  Associate  Director  of  Continuing  Education;  B.Ph.  1988,  Miami  University; 
M.Ed.  1992,  University  of  Toledo.   (1997,  1997) 

Rebecca  Grant,  Coordinator  of  First-Year  Programs,  B.A.  1995,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Eau  Claire;  M.S.  1999,  Southern  Illinois  University  Carbondale.  (2000,2000). 

Kathleen  Gunning,  Director  of  the  Blough-Weis  Library  and  Coordinator  of  Information 
Resources;  B.A.  1969,  Brown  University;  M.L.S.  1974,  University  of  Rhode  Island.  (1994, 
1994) 

Ken  Ball,  Director,  Major  and  Planned  Gift  Programs;  B.S.  1986,  M.P.A.  1989,  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University.  (2001,2001) 

Carol  Handlan,  Associate  Director  of  Financial  Aid;  A. A.  1984,  Mercer  County  Commu- 
nity College;  (2001,2001) 

Donald  J.  Harnum,  Director,  Athletics  and  Physical  Education;  B.S.  1962,  University  of 
Maine;  M.Ed.  1964,  University  of  Delaware.  ( 1969,  1979) 

David  C.  Henry,  Director,  Facilities  Management.  (1979,  1982) 

Stephen  R.  Herrold,  Assistant  Director,  Center  for  Computing  Services;  B.A.  1969,  Susque- 
hanna University;  M.S.  1970,  M.S.  1972,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  (1973,  1987) 

Peggy  Holdren,  Coordinator  of  Student  Teaching;  B.S.  1972,  Bloomsburg  University;  M.S. 
1978,  University  of  Scranton.  (1990,  1997) 

Christine  D.  Jaegers,  Director,  Continuing  Education;  B.A.  1980,  Lycoming  College;  M.A. 
1989,  Bloomsburg  University.  ( 1 990,  1992) 

Michael  Keeney,  Head  Athletic  Trainer;  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education;  B.S.  1991,  West 
Chester  University;  M.Ed.  1995,  Shippensburg  University.  (1995,  1995) 
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Eric  Knepp,  Webmaster;  B.A.  1999,  Susquehanna  University.  (1999.  1999) 

Margaret  S.  Lenig,  University  Nurse;  Diploma  of  Nursing  1992,  Geisinger  Medical  Center 
School  of  Nursing.  ( 1 993,  1 993 ) 

Patricia  A.  Lightner,  Director.  Alumni  and  Development  Records;  B.S.  1989,  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  (1994,  2000) 

Heather  Loomis,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Music  Department;  B.A.  1 997,  Susquehanna 
University.  (1999,  2001) 

Shari  Mangels,  Director  of  Alumni  Relations,  B.S.  1993  Susquehanna  University;  M.B.A. 
1998,  Wilkes  University.  ( 1998,  2000) 

Donna  K.  Maize,  Administrative  Assistant,  Academic  Affairs.  (1968,  1979) 

Frank  D.  Marcinek,  Head  Coach,  Men's  Basketball;  Director  of  Intramurals;  Lecturer  in 
Physical  Education;  B.S.  1981,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  M.S.  1987,  Ithaca  College. 
(1988.  1991) 

Chris  A.  Markle,  Director,  Admissions;  B.A.  1984,  Susquehanna  University.  (1990,  1999) 

Mark  D.  Mattocks,  Technical  Services  Manager;  B.A.  1989,  Susquehanna  University.  ( 1998, 
1998) 

William  Mettler,  Assistant  Treasurer,  B.S.  1989  Bloomsburg  University  of  PA;  M.B.A. 
1 995,  Bloomsburg  University  of  Pa.  ( 1 999, 1 999 ) 

James  E.  Miller,  Sports  Information  Director,  B.  Hum.  1996,  Penn  State  Harrisburg.  (2000, 
2000) 

Ronald  Miller,  Head  Coach,  Men's  Lacrosse;  Assistant  Coach,  Football;  Instructor  in  Physi- 
cal Education;  Admissions  Interviewer,  B.A.  1993,  Susquehanna  University;  M.S.  1995,  Wagner 
College.  (1999, 2000) 

Denise  Moy,  Associate  Director.  Admissions;  B.A.  1975,  Kirkland  College.  (1987,  1987) 

Susan  F.  Mover,  Manager.  Software  Support;  Associate  in  Specialized  Business  1989,  Central 
Perm  Business  School.  (1990^  1997) 

Wendy  J.  Mull,  Assistant  Director  of 'Admissions;  B.A.  1980.  Susquehanna  University.  (1982, 
1996) 

Helen  S.  Nunn.  Director,  Financial  Aid;  B.A.  1976,  Grove  City  College;  M.A.  1978,  Indiana 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  (1986,  1986) 

John  M.  Oglesby,  Software  Support  Specialist;  B.A.  1978,  Susquehanna  University;  A.A.S. 
1992,  Susquehanna  University.  (1997,  1997) 

Dale  R.  Ovelman,  Associate  Director.  Facilities  Management  and  Operations.  ( 1989,  2000) 

Mark  Wm.  Radecke,  Chaplain.  Lecturer  in  Religion;  B.A.  1974,  University  of  Maryland; 
M.Div.  1978,  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg;  S.T.M.  1999,  Trinity  Lutheran 
Seminary.  (1997,  1997) 

Rick  Rebuck,  Construction  Project  Manager.  (2000,2000) 
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Michael  Rheiner,  Director,  Career  Services;  B.S.  1992,  University  of  Wyoming;  M.S.  1995, 
Appalachian  State  University.  (2001,  2001) 

Alison  A.  Richard,  Assistant  Registrar;  M.A.  1976,  Aberdeen  University.  (UK.).(  1996,  1996) 

Linda  C.  Richards,  Computer  Technician.  ( 1969,  1981 ) 

Betsy  K.  Robertson,  Director.  Public  Relations  and  Publications;  B.A.  1975,  Shippensburg 
University.  (1990,  1990) 

Alex  G.H.  Smith,  Registrar;  B.A.  1975,  Bowdoin  College;  M.A.  1976,  University  of  Chicago. 
(1979, 1985) 

Nicholas  Stephenson,  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions;  B.A.  2000,  Susquehanna  University, 
(2000,  2000) 

Roozbeh  Tavakoli,  Director  of  Computing  Services;  B.A.  1974  College  of  Literature  and 
Foreign  Languages,  Tehran,  Iran;  M.A.  1976,  Iranian  Cultural  Research  Institute.  (2000,  2000) 

Brian  Tomko,  Head  Coach,  Rowing;  Aquatics  Director;  B.S.  1992,  Jacksonville  University; 
M.Ed.  1998,  Beaver  College.  (1998,  1998) 

Joanne  Troutman,  Assistant  Director,  Alumni  Relations;  B.A.  2000,  Susquehanna  University. 
(2000, 2000) 

Gwenn  E.Wells,  Associate  Director  of Publications;  B.S.  1972,  University  of  Maryland.  (1991, 
2000) 

John  Wendt,  Athletics  Operations  Manager;  Assistant  Softball  Coach,  ( 1 999,  1 999) 

Nancy  A.  Westfield,  Assistant  Director,  Career  Services;  B.S.  1974,  M.A.  1983,  M.A.  1987, 
Ball  State  University.  (1999,  1999) 

Pamela  L.White,  Dean  of  Academic  Services;  B.A.  1973,  Albright  College.  (1983,  1985) 

Lucien  T.  Winegar,  Dean,  School  of  Natural  and  Social  Sciences,  Professor  of  Psychology; 
B.A.  1981  St.  Ambrose  College;  M.A.  1983,  Ph.D.  1985,  Bryn  Mawr  College.  (1999,  1999) 

Philip  E.  Winger,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President;  B.A.  1977,  Westminster  College  (Mis- 
souri); M.Ed.  1979,  University  of  Missouri-Columbia;  Ph.D.  1989,  Ohio  State  University. 
(1990,  1990) 

David  Wise,  Controller,  MS,  1978,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  MBA,  1988,  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  (1999,1999) 

Richard  G.  Woods,  Associate  Dean  of  Students  for  Operations;  Director  of  Public  Safety;  A. A. 

1979,  College  of  Lake  County;  B.A.  1985,  University  of  Nebraska.  (1986,  1993) 

H.  Eugene  Wynn,  Manager,  Computer  Operations  and  Scheduling.  ( 1971 ,  197 1 ) 
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Samuel  Alcorn,  News  Service  Manager,  B.A.  1976,  Glassboro  State  University.  (2001.2001 ). 

James  D.  Crawford.  Director,  Teacher  Intern  Program;  B.S.  1965,  Mansfield  University; 
Certificate  of  Studies.  1968,  Washington  and  Lee  University;  M.S.E.D.  1973,  Bucknell  Univer- 
sity.  (1997,  1998) 

Kenneth  Kopf,  Computing  Services  Support  Specialist:  Lecturer  in  Information  Systems,  B.A. 
1970,  Bucknell  University.  (1988,2000) 

Thomas  F.  McGrath.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  Academic  Services;  B.S.  1950,  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College;  Ph.D.  1954,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  ( 1963.  1992) 

Mary  F.  Rice,  Director,  Senshu  Program;  B.A.  Rosemont  College.  ( 1993,  1997) 

E.  Raymond  Shaheen,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President;  B.A.  1 937,  Susquehanna  University; 
B.D.  1940.  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg;  D.D.  1962,  Gettysburg  College. 
(1985,  1985) 

Catherine  Shooter,  Counselor;  B.S.  1988,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univer- 
sity, M.S.W.  1994,  L.S.W.  1996,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University.  (2000,  2000) 

Renee  H.  Sosland,  Act  101  Counselor  Tutorial  Services,  B.A.  1966,  Connecticut  College; 
M.Ed.  1969,  South  Dakota  State.  (1986,  1987). 

Erica  Stephenson,  A rea  Coordinator,  B.A.  2000,  Susquehanna  University.  (2000.  2000) 

Katherine  A.  Temple,  Math  Coordinator,  Tutorial  Services;  B.A.  1970,  M.A.  1972.  Michigan 
State  University.  (1983.  1983) 

Deborah  L.  Woods,  Director,  Service  Learning  and  Volunteer  Programs.  Lecturer  in  Career 
Planning;  B.M.Ed.  1979,  University  of  Missouri  at  Kansas  City;  M.M.  1980,  Northwestern 
University.  (1987,  1998) 
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Athletic  Coaching  Staff 

Athletic  Trainer 

Michael  Keeney 

Men's  Lacrosse 

Head  Coach 

Ron  Miller 

Baseball 

Assistant  Coach 

TBA 

Head  Coach 

Tim  Briggs 

Assistant  Coach 

Sean  Noonan 

Women's  Lacrosse 

Head  Coach 

TBA 

Men's  Basketball 

Assistant  Coach 

TBA 

Head  Coach 

Frank  Marcinek 

Assistant  Coach 

Phil  Campbell 

Men's  Soccer 

Head  Coach 

Jim  Findlay 

Women's  Basketball 

1 

Assistant  Coach 

Terry  Brennan 

Head  Coach 

Mark  Hribar 

Assistant  Coach 

Heidi  Metzger 

Women's  Soccer 

Head  Coach 

Jim  Findlay 

Cheerleading 

Assistant  Coach 

Heather  Shumaker 

Head  Coach 

Kathleen  Lybarger 

Softball 

Men's  and  Women's 

Rowing 

Head  Coach 

Vince  Anselmo 

Head  Coach 

Brian  Tomko 

Assistant  Coaches 

John  Wendt 
Cheri  Swineford 

Men's  and  Women's 

Cross  Country 

Head  Coach 

Craig  Penney 

Men's  and  Women's 

Swimming 

Head  Coach           G.  Edward  Schweikert 

Field  Hockey 

Assistant  Coach 

Katie  Robbins 

Head  Coach 

Connie  Harnum 

Assistant  Coach 

TBA 

Men's  and  Women's 

Track 

Men  s  Head  Coach 

Jim  Taylor 

Football 

Women  s  Head  Coach         Craig  Penney 

Head  Coach 

Steve  Briggs 

Assistant  Coaches 

Randi  Kunkel 

Assistant  Coaches 

Tim  Briggs 

Cris  Delbaugh 

John  Bush 

Mike  Fahnestock 

Mike  Fahnestock 

Glenn  Fausey 

Men's  Tennis 

Mike  Gurski 

Head  Coach 

Gary  Fincke 

Josh  Kline 

Ron  Miller 

Women's  Tennis 

Bob  Pittello 

Head  Coach 

Bob  Jordan 

Neil  Potter 

Volleyball 

Golf 

Head  Coach 

Bill  Switala 

Head  Coach 

Don  Harnum 

Assistant  Coach 

Greg  Felty 
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Susquehanna  University 
Alumni  Association 


Representatives  to  the  University  Board  of  Directors 

Jack  K.  Bishop  '57,  415  Lexington  Court,  Stafford  Heights,  Hershey,  PA  17033 

Michael  E.  Collins  '73,  20  Winding  Way,  Mullica  Hill,  NJ  08062 

Mary  T.  Coughlin  '82,  51  Warwick  Road,  Winnetka,  IL  60093 

Ralph  E.  Purpur  '66,  Box  477,  1 757  Hamilton  Drive,  Valley  Forge,  PA  1948 1 

Officers 


Samuel  D.  Clapper  '68,  President,  254  Barrister  Drive,  Somerset,  PA  15501 
Margaret  Anne  Finley  Flournoy  '85,  First  Vice  President,  5002  Maranatha  Way, 

Allentown,  PA  18106 
Douglas  B.  Carlson  '88,  Second  Vice  President,  61  Autumn  Ridge  Road 

Bedminster,  NJ  8792 1 
Dee  Wesner  '81,  Secretan;  401  Erdman  Drive,  Dauphin,  PA  17018-9617 
Leonard  A.  Ebel  '96,  Treasurer,  2035  William  Penn  Way,  Lancaster,  PA  17601 
Jack  K.  Bishop  157,  Immediate  Past  President,  41 5  Lexington  Court,  Stafford  Heights. 

Hershey,  PA  17033 


Executive  Board  Members-at-Large 

Lynn  Hassinger  Askew  '57,  25  Gladys  Avenue,  Manville,  NJ  08835 
Charles  E.  Barley,  Jr.  '99,  6323  Walton  Avenue,  Camp  Springs,  MD  20746 
Joyce  A.  Brown  '73,  27  Central  Boulevard,  Camp  Hill,  PA  1701 1-4210 
Charles  L.  DeBrunner  '74,  2312  Valley  Road,  Harrisburg,  PA  17104 
Jeffrey  S.  Gicking  '79,  39  Mountain  Road,  Sugarloaf,  PA  18201-4950 
Robert  E  Herr  '90,  9905  Gable  Ridge  Terrace,  Rockville,  MD  20850 
Christine  Bukowski  '92  Johnson,  1024  Ridgeview  Drive,  Orwigsburg,  PA  17961 
Stacey  A.  Mancine  '96  Koloski,  1 1  Merrill  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02139 
Janice  Trojan  '76  Lessman,  217  Buckingham  Lane,  North  Wales,  PA  19454 
Virginia  A.  Lloyd  '81,  147  Banwell  Lane,  Mount  Laurel,  NJ  08054 
Thomas  A  Lull  '94,  45  Nittany  Lane,  Wilkes-Barre,  PA   1 8702 
Rebecca  Shade  '54  Mignot,  320  Pottsgrove  Road,  Danville,  PA  17821 
Stephanie  Haase  '60  Moore,  58  Washington  Post  Drive,  Wilton,  CT  06897 
Jeffrey  D.  Morgan  '82,  2017  Haverford  Drive,  Crownsville,  MD  21032 
James  P.  Olson  '82,  4  Douglas  Terrace,  Sparta,  NJ  07871-2808 
Carole  Sloan  '67  Pursell,  2023  Hemlock  Road.  Norristown,  PA  19403 
Carol  Scherb  '70  Ray,  101  Woodside  Avenue,  Midland  Park,  NJ  07432 
Orville  S.  Reynolds  '00,  842  East  219th  Street,  Bronx,  NY  10467 
Jennifer  A.  Rojek  '98,  403  East  Ridge  Street,  Nanticoke,  PA  18634 
Suzanne  Yenchko  '68.  13  Cumberland  Road,  Lemoyne,  PA  17043 
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Susquehanna  University  Women's  Association 

Helen  Huff,  President 

Susan  Whitman,  Vice  President 

Irene  Fladmark,  Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretary 

Martha  Blessing  '70,  Financial  Secretary 

Ruth  Eleanor  McCorkill  143,  Treasurer 

Genevieve  Mease,  Chairperson,  Bed  &  Breakfast 
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Index 


Academic  Honors,  212 

Academic  Majors.  1 3 

Academic  Minors,  15 

Academic  Probation  and  Warning,  212 

Academic  Record,  214 

Academic  Regulations,  208 

Academic  Standing,  212 

Accelerated  Degree  Option,  1 5,  2 14 

Accounting,  168 

Accreditation,  ii 

Activities,  217 

Actuarial  Science,  138 

Adding  Courses,  208 

Administration,  284 

Admission  to  Susquehanna,  227 

Application  Procedures,  228 

Associate  Degree,  233 

Campus  Visits,  227 

Candidate's  Reply  Date,  229 

Disabilities,  Students  with,  231 

Early  Admission,  229 

Early  Decision,  228 

Entrance  Examinations,  228 

Fees,  Application,  228 

Honors  Program  Candidates,  229 

International  Baccalaureate  Credit,  230 

International  Students,  231 

Mid-Year  Admission,  231 

Music  Degree  Candidates,  229 

Special  Students,  232 

Summer  Session,  232 

Transfer  Candidates,  230 

Veterans,  232 

Write  Option,  227 

Writing  Program  Candidates,  229 
Advanced  Placement,  229 
Advising,  208 
Alcohol,  223 

Allied  Health  Professions.  17 
Alumni  Association.  290 
Alumni  Career  Team.  221 
Alumni  Parent  Admissions  Network.  227 
Anthropology,  158 

Application,  Admission  Procedures,  228 
Applied  Music  Lessons,  87 
Applied  Music,  Minor  in,  86 
Applied  Second  Language  Option,  74 
Art,  24 


Art  History,  24 

Arts  at  Susquehanna,  2 1 7 

Arts,  Humanities  and  Communications. 

School  of.  23 
Assistantships,  242 
Associate  Degree,  233 
Athletic  Coaching  Staff,  289 
Athletic  Training,  204 
Athletics,  220 
Auditing  Courses,  21 1 
Awards,  270 


B 


Baccalaureate  Degree,  2 1 3 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  1 3 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music,  86 
Bachelor  of  Music  (Church  Music),  85 
Bachelor  of  Music  (Music  Education),  82 
Bachelor  of  Music  (Performance).  83 
Bachelor  of  Science.  13 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business,  13,  165 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elementary 

Education.  5 1 
Biochemistry.  1 1  1 
Biology,  101 
Board  of  Directors.  272 
Board  (Meals)  Policy,  223,  238 
Bookstore,  226 
Broadcasting,  34 
Buildings,  224 

Business  Administration,  183 
Business  Economics  Emphasis,  1 78 
Business  Foundation  Courses,  166 
Business.  Sigmund  Weis  School  of.  165 


C 


Calendar,  3 

Campus  Employment,  244 

Campus  Life.  217 

Campus  Map.  298 

Campus  Visits,  227 

(  areer  Planning  Course,  205 

(  areer  Sen  ices.  Center  for,  22 1 

Catalog  Information,  ii 

Computing  Services,  Center  for,  225 

Certification,  "leaching,  51 

Chemistry,  1  1  1 
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Chinese,  74 

Church  Music,  85 

Church  Occupations,  16 

Classical  Studies,  98 

Classics,  99 

CLEP,  229 

"College  101,"  205 

Commencement,  2 1 3 

Communications  and  Theatre  Arts,  3 1 

Community  Service,  2 1 

Computer  Science,  1 16 

Computing  Services  Center,  225 

Continuing  Education,  233 

Core  Curriculum,  8,  205 

Corporate  Communications,  35 

Correspondence  and  Telephone  Directory, 

inside  back  cover 
Costs,  236 

Application  Fees,  228 

Basic  Fees,  236 

Damage  and  Loss  Deposit,  236 

Exclusion  from  the  University,  240 

Full-Time  Study,  236 

Insurance,  Health  and  Accident,  240 

Late  Payment  Fee,  237 

Materials  Fee,  237 

Music  Fees,  237 

Part-Time  Students,  236 

Place  Reservations,  237 

Refunds,  238 

Schedule  of  Payments,  237 

Special  Fees,  236 

Telephone  Accounts,  236 

Terms  of  Payment,  237 

Transcripts,  214,  236,  239 

Tuition  Payment  Plans,  238 
Counseling  Center,  22 1 
Course  Loads,  209 
Course  Numbers,  23 
Course  Work  at  Other  Institutions,  2 1 1 
Credit  and  Exemption  by  Examination,  229 
Cultural  Opportunities,  217 
Cumulative  GPA,  210 


f) 


Damage  and  Loss  Deposit,  236 
Dean's  List,  212 
Departmental  Honors,  212 
Deposits,  237 
Directories,  272 

Disabilities,  Students  with,  222,  23 
Dismissal  and  Suspension,  214 
Diversity  Studies,  192 


Drew  University  Semester,  20 
Dropping  Courses,  208 
Drugs,  223 
Dual  Degree,  2 14 
Dual  Majors,  14 


Early  Admission,  229 

Early  Childhood  Education,  5 1 

Early  Decision,  228 

Ecology  Laboratory,  104,  226 

Economics  (B. A.),  122 

Economics  (B.S.),  177 

Education,  50 

Election  of  a  Major,  14 

Electronic  Mail,  226 

Elementary  Education,  50 

Eligibility,  Financial  Aid,  24 1 

Emeriti,  Administration  and  Faculty,  275 

Employment,  Campus,  244 

Endowment  Funds  at  Susquehanna,  246 

Engineering,  1 7 

English,  57 

Ensembles,  Music,  88 

Entrance  Examinations,  228 

Environmental  Management,  Forestry,  1 7 

Environmental  Science,  128 

Exclusion  from  the  University,  240 

Exemption  by  Examinations,  229 

Experiential  Learning,  1 8 

EXPLORE,  18 

Extended  Courses,  2 1 0 

Externships.  18 


Facilities,  224 

Faculty,  277 

Fees,  236 

Fitness,  205 

Film  Studies,  192 

Finance,  183 

Financial  Aid,  240 

Firearms,  Explosives,  etc.,  224 

Focus  Programs,  1 94 

Foreign  Study  and  Internships,  19 

Forestry  and  Environmental  Management,  1 7 

Fraternities,  220 

French,  75 

Full-Time  Study,  236 

Futures,  1 1 
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Geological  and  Environmental  Science,  128 

German,  76 

Gifts  and  Bequests,  246 

Global  Economy  and  Financial  Markets,  124 

Global  Management,  184 

Grade  Point  Average,  2 1 0 

Grades  and  Grading,  209 

Graduation  Requirements,  2 1 3 

Grants,  241 

Greek,  99 


11 


Health  Care  Studies,  194 

Health  Services,  221 

Hepner  Ecology  Laboratory,  104,  226 

History,  64 

History  of  University,  6 

Honorary  and  National  Societies,  218 

Honors,  Academic,  2 1 2 

Honors  Program,  195,  212,  229 

Humanities,  23 

Human  Resource  Management,  155,  161,  184 


Incomplete  Work,  210 
Independent  Study,  209 
Information  Systems,  1 16,  173,  185 
Insurance,  Health  and  Accident,  240 
Intellectual  Skills,  9 
Interdisciplinary  Studies,  192 
International  Baccalaureate  Credit,  230 
International  Business  and  Foreign 

Language  Minor,  73,  167 
International  Education  and  Study 

Abroad,  19 
International  Students,  231 
International  Studies,  198 
International  Study  Programs,  19 
Internet,  223,  225 
Internships  and  Practica,  1 8 
Internship  Programs  Abroad,  19 
Italian,  78 


Jew  ish  Studies,  200 
Joint  Degree  Programs,  17 
Journalism,  36 


Languages,  Classical,  99 

Languages,  Modern,  71 

Late  Payment  Fee,  237 

Late  Registration  Fee,  208,  236 

Latin,  99 

Learning  Disabilities.  222,  23 1 

Leave  of  Absence,  2 1 5 

Legal  Studies  Minor,  201 

Library,  225 

Loans,  243 

Local  Area  Network,  225 

London  Program,  167 

Lutheran  College  Consortium  Semester,  19 


\1 


Macroeconomics  and  Global  Markets 

Emphasis,  178 
Major,  Election  of,  14 
Majors,  13 
Majors,  Dual,  14 
Majors,  Self-Designed,  14 
Management,  182 
Map  of  Campus,  298 
Marketing,  185 
Mass  Communications,  37 
Mathematics,  136 
Mid- Year  Admission,  231 
Minors,  Academic,  15 
Mission  Statement,  7 
Modem  Languages,  71 
Motor  Vehicles,  224 
Multicultural  Affairs,  221 
Music,  80 

Music  Degree  Candidates,  229 
Music  Education,  82 
Music  Fees,  236,  237 
Music  Lessons,  87,  237 
Musical  Organizations,  88,  218 
Musical  Theatre,  37 
Music  Theory/Literature,  86 


N 


National  Honor  Societies,  2 1 8 

Natural  and  Social  Sciences.  School  o\\  101 

Nondiscrimination  Policy,  ii 

Non-Print  Media,  and  Teacher  Certification,  41 
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Off-Campus  Study,  1  ^ 
Off-Campus  Summer  School,  21 
Orientation,  222 
Organizations,  Musical,  88,  218 
Organizations,  Student,  2 1 7 


Part-Time  Students,  236 

Payment  Plans,  238 

Payments,  Schedule  of,  237 

Payments,  Terms  of,  237 

Performance  (Music),  83 

Personal  Development,  9,  205 

Perspectives  on  the  World,  10 

Philadelphia  Center,  19 

Philosophy,  93 

Physical  Education,  9,  205 

Physics,  141 

Place  Reservations,  237 

Placement  Tests,  74,  229 

Political  Science,  145 

Practica,  18 

Prelaw,  16 

Premedicine  and  Prehealth 

Professions,  16 
Premedicine,  Dentistry,  16 
Preministry  and  Church  Occupations,  16 
Preparation  for  Teacher  Certification,  51 
Preprofessional  Programs,  1 6 
Privacy  Policy,  215 
Prizes  and  Awards,  270 
Programs  of  Study, 

Interdisciplinary  Programs,  192 

Diversity  Studies,  192 

Film  Studies,  192 

Focus  Programs,  1 94 

Health  Care  Studies,  194 

Honors  Program,  1 95 

International  Studies,  198 

Jewish  Studies,  200 

Legal  Studies,  201 

Women's  Studies,  202 
Arts,  Humanities  and  Communications,  23 

Applied  Music,  86 

Art,  24 

Art  History,  24 

Broadcasting,  34 

Church  Music,  85 

Classics,  99 

Communications  and  Theatre  Arts,  31 

Corporate  Communications,  35 

Education,  50 


English,  57 

French,  75 

German,  76 

Greek,  99 

History,  64 

Journalism,  36 

Latin,  99 

Mass  Communications,  37 

Modem  Languages,  7 1 

Philosophy,  93 

Music,  80 

Music  Education,  82 

Music  Performance,  83 

Music  Theory/  Literature,  86 

Musical  Theatre,  37 

Public  Relations,  38 

Religion,  96 

Speech  Communication,  39 

Studio  Art,  27 

Theatre  Arts,  39 

Spanish,  78 

Writing,  60 
Natural  and  Social  Sciences.  101 

Actuarial  Science,  138 

Anthropology,  158 

Biochemistry,  1 1 1 

Biology,  101 

Chemistry,  1 1 1 

Computer  Science,  1 1 6 

Economics,  B.A.,  122 

Geological  and  Environmental  Science, 
128 

Mathematics,  136 

Physics,  141 

Political  Science,  145 

Psychology,  152 

Sociology,  158 
Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business,  165 

Accounting,  168 

Business  Administration,  1 83 

Economics,  B.S.,  177 

Information  Systems,  1 16,  173,  185 
Special  Programs,  204 

Athletic  Training,  204 

Career  Planning.  205 

"College  101,"  205 

Fitness,  205 

Personal  Development,  205 

ROTC,  205 
Project  House  System,  21,  220,  223 
Psychology,  152 
Publications,  Student,  218 
Public  Relations,  38 
Public  Safety,  222 
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Quality  Points,  210 
R 


Radio,  34,218 

Readmission,  214 

Record,  Academic,  2 1 4 

Refunds,  238 

Registration,  208 

Regulations,  Academic,  208 

Religion,  96 

Religious  Life,  221 

Repeating  a  Course,  2 1 1 

Requirements  for  Degrees,  2 1 3 

Requirements,  Graduation,  2 1 3 

Research-Intensive  Courses,  9 

Reservations,  Place,  237 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  17,  205, 

244 
Residence  Halls,  223, 226 
Residence  Life,  223 
Residence  Requirement,  2 1 3 
Responsibilities,  Social,  223 
Right-to-Know,  215 
Room  and  Board,  223,  238 


Student  Services,  221 

Studio  Art,  24,  27,  209 

Study  Abroad,  19 

S/U  Option  and  S/U  Courses,  2 1  1 

Summer  School,  Off-Campus,  2 1  1 

Summer  Session,  232 

Suspension.  Academic,  2 1 4 

Susquehanna  in  Brief,  inside  front  cover 


Teacher  Certification,  41,51 

Teacher  Education,  5 1 

Teacher  Intern  Program,  54 

Telephone  Account,  236 

Telephone  Directory,  inside  back  cover 

Theatre  Arts  and  Business,  42 

Theatre  and  Radio,  2 1 8 

Theatre  and  Television,  42 

Theatre  Arts,  39 

Theatre  Arts,  Communications  and,  3 1 

Transcripts,  214,  236,  237,  239 

Transfer  Candidates,  230 

Transition  Skills,  9 

Tuition  Payment  Plans,  238 

Tutorial  Services,  222 
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Sample  Course  Sequence,  1 2 

Satisfactory  Progress,  212 

Scholarships,  241 

Scholars'  House,  223, 226 

Schools,  23 

Secondary  Education,  5 1 

Self-Designed  Majors,  14 

Semester  in  London,  1 67 

Service  Learning,  2 1 

Services,  Student,  22 1 

Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business,  165 

Social  Responsibilities,  223 

Social  Science  Courses,  151,  163 

Social  Sciences,  101 

Sociology,  158 

Sororities,  220 

Spanish,  78 

Special  Programs,  204 

Special  Students,  232 

Speech  Communication,  39 

Student  Activities  and  Organizations,  2 1  7 

Student  Body,  inside  front  cover 

Student  Government,  2 1  7 

Student  Publications,  218 


United  Nations  Semester,  20 
University  Calendar,  3 
University  Core  Curriculum,  8 
University  Scholars,  212 
University  Tutorial  Services,  222 
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Values  Requirement,  Core  Curriculum,  1  1 

Veterans,  232 

Visiting  Writers  Series,  2 1 7 

Visits,  Campus,  227 

Voice  Mail.  226 

Volunteer  Programs,  2 1 ,  220 
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Washington  Center,  18,  20 
Washington  Lutheran  College  Consortium.  1 9 
Washington  Semester,  20 
Withdrawal  from  a  Course.  208 
Withdrawal  from  the  University,  215 
Women's  Association  Officers,  291 
Women's  Resource  Center,  222 
Women's  Studies,  202 
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Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows,  217 
Write  Option,  227 
Writers'  Institute,  2 1 7 
Writers  Series,  Visiting,  2 1 7 
Writing-Intensive  courses,  9 
Writing  Major,  60 
Writing  Program  Candidates,  229 
Writing  Seminar,  9,  61 
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Correspondence  and  Telephone  Directory 

Susquehanna  faculty  and  administration  may  be  reached  by  writing  in  care  of 
Susquehanna  University,  514  University  Avenue,  Selinsgrove,  PA  17870-1001,  or  by  calling  the 
central  University  telephone  number  570-374-0101 .  The  direct-dial  telephone  numbers  of  many 
administrative  offices  are  listed  below. 

570-372-4260  Admissions 
or  1-800-326-9672 

570-372-4115  Alumni  Relations 

570-372-4270  Athletics 

570-372-4232  Bookstore 

570-372-4060  Business  Office  (Student  Accounts) 

570-372-4225  Campus  Activities 

570-372-4146  Center  for  Career  Sekvti  i  s 

570-372-4220  Chaplain 

570-372-4252  Computing  Services 

570-372-4354  Continuing  Education 

570-372-4751  Counseling 

570-372-4396  Dean  of  Academic  Services 

570-372-4135  Dean  of  Student  Life 

570-372-4268  Dean,  School  of  Arts,  Humanities  and  Communications 

570-372-4422  Dean,  School  of  Natural  and  Social  Sciences 

570-372-4455  Dean,  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business 

570-372-4106  Development 

570-372-4108  Executive  Vice  President,  Administration  and  Planning 

570-372-4450  Financial  Aid 

570-372-4385  Health  Center  and  University  Physician 

570-372-4317  Library 

570-372-4302  Multicultural  Affairs 

570-372-4130  President 

570-372-4119  Public  Relations-Publications 

570-372-4428  Public  Safety 

570-372-4110  Registrar 

570-372-4133  Residence  Life 

570-372-4354  Summer  Session 

570-372-4315  Treasurer 

570-372-4127  Vice  President,  Academic  Affairs 

570-372-4103  Vice  President,  University  Relations 

Administrative  offices  are  open  Monday  through  Friday  8:15  a.m.  to  noon  and  1  to  4:30  p.m.  during 
the  academic  year  and  8  a.m.  to  noon  and  1  to  4  p.m.  during  the  summer. 

Prospective  applicants  for  admission  interested  in  an  interview  and  campus  tour  are  asked  to  make 
appointments  in  advance  with  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Interested  students  can  also  visit  our 
World-Wide  Web  site  at  www.susqu.edu. 
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